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PREFACE 

This grammar is written for the use of pupils who have had instruction 
in the elementary technical English taught in the grammar grades of the 
public school. 

It embodies the Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomen- 
clature^ which, except in a few minor instances, has been followed. That 
part of the report that deals with the ^Meading mood-ideas ^^ has been 
somewhat abridged, because in our judgment the treatment is too scholarly 
and too advanced for high school pupils. The term ^* verbal noun^^ has 
been added, because in that way the treatment of the non-modal forms can 
be made clearer. Again, as the committee uses the term ^^ adjunct accusa- 
tive ^' for any word or group of words attached to certain transitive verbs, 
so we, for uniformity, use the one term << predicate nominative,^^ instead of 
the two terms " predicate nominative " and " predicate adjective," for any 
word or group of words joined to the subject by a linking verb. These 
changes, with a few additional ones of no consequence, constitute all that 
have been made in the report of the committee. However, as the report 
is not exhaustive on certain points, other changes may have been overlooked. 

Each principle or rule in this grammar is illustrated by quotations from 
standard writers of modern English, and not manufactured by the authors. 
The illustrative material is fresh and has literary value ; for it has been 
gathered from standard writers after long and wide reading by the authors. 

The exercises are selected largely from the " College Entrance Require- 
ments " — literature with which the pupil is ^miliar or becomes familiar 
during his high school course. 

That the pupil may apply the grammatical principles in a practical way, 
many exercises containing difficult but common constructions found in 
ordinary conversation are given. In these exercises the pupil is required 
to justify the correctness of the use of the particular word or expression 
under consideration. 

Certain topics have been treated with unusual thoroughness : the infini- 
tive, gerund, participle, the six types of predicates, the case-uses, the in- 
definite pronoun, and the substantive, adjectival, and adverbial clauses. 

Care has been taken to avoid prolonged discussions and the introduction 
of useless matter. 

• • • 
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iv PREFACE 

As so much of the material of an English grammar for high schools is 
the common property of all who choose to write upon that subject, it is 
impossible to give full credit to the sources from which much of the material 
has been drawn. Particular acknowledgment must be made to the Report 
of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature^ the material of which 
has been freely used ; to Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar — a 
book taught by one of the authors for many years ; to Maetzner's Englische 
Grammatik; to Kellner's Historical OtUlines of English Syntax; to Nes- 
field's English Grammar ; to Onions's Advanced English Syntax] to 
Carpenter's English Grammar; to Sweet's New English Grammar; to 
Jespersen'sil/^^r« English Grammar; to Meiklejohn's -fw^/w^ Grammar, 

The authors are indebted to many teachers for suggestions and criticisms. 
Special acknowledgment is due Professor J. S. Stewart, of the University of 
Georgia ; Professor W. T. Dumas, of the Marietta Public Schools, Georgia ; 
and to Miss Cheeves, of the Columbus High School, Georgia. 

To Professor W. D. Hooper, of the University of Georgia, we are deeply 
grateful for his constant help and valuable criticisms, both in the manu- 
script and in the reading of the proof of this book. 

S. V. S. 

P. F. B. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

PART I — THE MATERIAL OF SPEECH 

CHAPTER I 

THE SENTENCE AND PARTS OF SPEECH 

Kinds of Sentences 

1. A Sentence is the expression of a complete thought in words. 
It either asks something or tells something. 

A sentence that asks something. or makes an inquiry is an In- 
terrogative sentence ; as, 

What is so rare as a day in June ? — Lowell. 
Where are the songs of Spring ? — Keats. 

A sentence that tells or communicates something is a Declarative 
sentence ; that is, any sentence that is not interrogative is Declara- 
tive ; as, 

Few things are impossible to diligence and skill. — Johnson. 
Consider the lilies of the field. — Bible. 

Accept the place that the divine providence has foimd for you. 

— Emerson. 

2. Sentences may be either Exclamatory or Non-ezclamatory. 
Either the interrogative or declarative sentence becomes exclama- 
tory, if uttered with heightened feeling. In writing, this heightened 
feeling is frequently indicated by the exclamation mark ; as, 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my 
door ! — PoE. 
But what could he conjure out of a register ! — Warner. 
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Parts of Speech 

3. The number of words in the English language is great, but 
the uses are few. If we examine the words in any number of 
sentences, we shall find that there are eight kinds or groups of 
words that enter into the sentence structure. These eight kinds 
or groups of words are called Parts of Speech. 

4. A Part of Speech is the name given to a word according to its 
use in the sentence. The eight Parts of Speech are : 

Noim Adverb 

Pronoim Preposition 

Adjective Conjimction 

Verb Interjection 

6. A Noun (Latin, nomen, name) is the part of speech which is 
the name of anything — material or immaterial, real or imaginary. 

In the following paragraph, explain why the italicized words are 
Nouns : 

Suddenly, from the street outside, a very jovial gentleman began to 
beat with a staff on the shop-door, accompanying his blows with shouts 
and railleries in which the dealer was continually called upon by name. 
Markheim, smitten into ice, glanced at the dead man. But no ! he lay 
quite stiQ ; he was fled away far beyond earshot of these blows and shout- 
ings; he was sunk beneath seas of silence; and his namej which would have 
once caught his notice above the howling of a storm, had become an empty 
sound. And presently the jovial gentleman desisted from his knocking 
and departed. — Stevenson. 

6. A Pronoun (Latin, pro, for, and nomen, name) is a part of 
speech that may be substituted for a noim. 

In the following paragraph, explain why the italicized words are 
Pronouns : 

They had to plead with him, to let her come with them — or Mrs. 
Bearing had — but when he once consented, he consented handsomely, 
and told them he wanted her to have the best time that money could buy ; 
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and of course you can understand how such a man would think that 
money could buy a good time anywhere. But the Dearings didn't know 
how to go about it. She confessed as much when we were talking the 
girl over. / could see that she stood in awe of her from the beginning, 
and that she felt more than usual responsibility for her. — Howells. 

7. An Adjective (Latin, ad, to, and jacercy add) is that part of 
speech which is added to a noun or pronoun to describe or limit its 
meaning. 

In the following paragraph, explain why the italicized words are 
Adjectives : 

Brow and head were round, and of massive weight, but the face was 
flabby and irresolute. The deep eyes, of a light hazel, were full of sorrow 
and of inspiration ; confused pain looked mildly from them as in a kind 
of mild astonishment. The whole figure and air, good and amiable other- 
wise, might be called flabby and irresolute; expressive of weakness under 
possibility of strength. — Caiilyle. 

8. A Verb (Latin, verbum, word) is the part of speech which 
asserts action, being, or condition. By means of a noun (or noun- 
equivalent) and a verb, we are able to make a sentence. 

In the following paragraph, explain why the italicized words are 
Verbs : 

He received the paper very peevishly, and was about to crumple it, 
apparently to throw it into the fire, when a casual glance at the design 
seemed suddenly to rivet his attention. In an instant his face grew vio- 
lently red — in another as excessively pale. For some minutes he con- 
tinued to scrutinize the drawing minutely where he sat. At length he 
arose, took a candle from the table, and proposed to seat himself upon the 
sea-chest in the furthest comer of the room. Here again he made an 
anxious examination of the paper, turning it in all directions. He said 
nothing, however, and his conduct greatly astonished me ; yet I thought 
it imprudent to exacerbate the growing moodiness of his temper by any 
comment. Frequently he took from his coat pocket a wallet. — Poe. 

(a) A group of words that asserts action, being, or condition is 
called a Verb-phrase. A Verb-phrase may be made up of two, 
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three, or four words ; as, shall love, shall have loved, shall have been 
loved, etc. 

(6) Certain verbs, when used to make Verb-phrases, are called 
Auxiliary verbs; as, he, have, shall, do, may, etc. 

9. An Adverb (Latin, ad, to, and verbum, word) is that part of 
speech which modifies any part of speech except a noun or pronoun. 

In the following paragraph, explain why the italicized words are 
Adverbs : 

The huge ship bore up gallantly against the wind, and dashed directly 
through the waves, threw the foam high into the air, as she looked boldly 
into the very eye of the wind, and then yielding graceftdly to its power, she 
fell off on the other tack with her head pointed from those dangerous 
shoals that she had so recently approached with such terrifying velocity. 
The heavy yards swung round as if they had vanes to indicate the cur- 
rents of the air, and, in a few moments, the frigate moved again with 
stately progress through the water. — Cooper. 

10. A Preposition (Latin prc^, before, and ponere, to place) is 
that part of speech which connects a noun or pronoim with some 
other word and shows a relation between them. 

In the following paragraph, explain why the italicized words are 
Prepositions : 

Pointing to the boy's shoulders, he exclaimed, "Thus, oh! king, has 
thy slave, the son of a cowherd, heaped insult upon us." At this sight 
and these words the king, wishing to avenge the son of Artembares for 
his father's shame, sent for the cowherd and his boy. When they came 
together in his presence, fixing his eyes on Cjmis, the king said, "Hast 
thou, the son of so mean a fellow as that dared to behave thus rudely to 
the son of yonder liobleman, one of the first in my country ? " "My lord," 
replied the boy, "I only treated him as he deserved. I was chosen king in 
play by the boys of our village, because they thought me best for it. He 
himself was one of the boys who chose me. All the others did according 
to my orders ; but he refused and made light of them, until he got his due 
reward. If for this I deserve to suffer pmiishment, here I am ready to 
submit to it. " — Rawlinson. 
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11. A Conjunction (Latin, cotiy with, and junger^, to join) is 
that part of speech which is used to connect words, phrases, clauses, 
or sentences. 

In the following sentences from Shaw, explain why the italicized 
words are Conjunctions : 

The fact is that there are only two qualities in the world : efficiency 
and inefficiency, and only two sorts of people: the efficient and the 
inefficient. 

You cannot build your golf links and hotels in the air. 

My country is not Ireland nor England, but the whole mighty realm of 
my church. 

Live in contact with dreams and you will get something of their charm ; 
live in contact with facts and you will get something of their brutality. 
I wish I could live in a coimtry where the facts are not brutal and the 
dreams not tmreal. 

12. An Interjection (Latin, intefy among, and jacere, to throw) 
is a word or group of words thrown into the sentence for the pur- 
pose of expressing emotion, passion, feeling, or the like. The 
Interjection is not a true part of speech. 

In the following sentences from Sheridan, explain why the 
italicized words are Interjections: 

Zounds I we might as well be in a sentry-box ! 

Faith I then I suppose you would aim at him best of all if he was out 
of sight. 

Fho I pko I Nonsense I three or four feet between the mouth of your 
pistols is as good as a mile. 

Odds, bfdlets, no! — by my valor ! there is no merit in killing him so near. 

Hey I Ay I — who are these getting over the stile ? 

Ofyl — consider your honor. 

Substitute Terms: Substantive, Adjectival, Adverbial 

13. A Substantive is a noun, or a word or group of words per- 
forming the function of a noun; or, a substantive is a noun or 
noun-equivalent; as, 
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To reign is worth ambition. — Milton. 

What a man is depends on his character. — Shaw. 

But for the silent r'^ his pronunciation was correct. — Ha&te. 

In these sentences, the italicized words are not nouns, but as 
they perform the functions of nouns, they are noun-equivalents. 

14. An Adjectival is an adjective, or a word or group of words 
performing the function of an adjective; or, an adjectival is an 
adjective or adjecHve-equivalefU; as, 

The history of the world is the history of those who had courage enough 
to embrace this truth, — Shaw. 
Superstition is the religion of feeble minds, — Burke. 
I have no money to lend. — SnERmAN. 
Blockheads are of no use here. — Shaw. 

In these sentences, the italicized words are not adjectives, but 
as they perform the functions of adjectives they are adjective- 
equivalents. 

16. An Adverbial is an adverb or a word or group of words per- 
forming the function of an adverb ; or, an adverbial is an culvert or 
adverb-equivalent; as, 

His face was turned towards us. — REro. 

I thought of this as I scanned the features of the man. — Reip. 

He is too lazy to take the trouble. — Shaw. 

In these sentences the italicized words are not adverbs, but as 
they perform the functions of an adverb, they are adverb-equivalents. 

The Same Word as Different Parts of Speech 

16. The same word is not always the same part of speech; 
that is, a word may change from one part of speech to another part 
of speech. In the following sentences from the Bible, observe the 
uses of the word sound: 

Substantive : The sound of the grinding is low. 
Adjectival : Hold fast the form of sound words. 
Verb : Sound an alarm in the holy mountains. 
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Nouns and Adjectives 

(i) I have seen the good ship sail keel upward. — Tennyson. 
(2) Hold thou the good; defend it well. — Tennyson. 

In the first sentence, as the word good describes the noun skip, 
it is an adjective; in the second sentence, as the word good names a 
quality but does not modify an expressed noun, it performs the 
f imction of a noun ; that is, it is a noun-equivalent, 

(i) We picked it out from the other gold, — Poe. 

(2) There was a vast quantity of soHd gold ornaments. — Poe. 

In the first sentence, the word gold is a noun because it is the 
name of a material ; in the second sentence, the word gold is an 
adjective equivalent because it describes the expressed noun 
ornaments. 

Nouns and Adverbs 

(i) The many make the household, but only one the home. — Lowell. 
(2) That night came Arthur home. — Tennyson. 

In the first sentence, the word home is a noun because it is a 
name-word; in the second sentence, the word home is an adverb- 
equivalent because it modifies the meaning of the verb came by 
telling where Arthur came. 

Subject and Predicate 

17. Every sentence consists of two essential parts : Subject and 
Predicate; as. 

Lions {subject) roar (predicate). 

Either the subject or the predicate or both may consist of more 
than one word ; as, 

The winters in the latitude of Sullivan's Island {subject) are seldom very 
severe (predicate). — Poe. 
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18. The Subject of a sentence is the person or thing about which 
something is said. The subject is always a noun or some word or 
group of words used as a noim ; as, 

Noun : Gratitude is a fruit of great cultivation. — Johnson. 
Group of words used as a noun: To look at thee unlocks a warmer 
clime. — Lowell. 

19. The Predicate of a sentence is what is said of the subject. 
The predicate is always a modal verb or a modal verb and the 
words connected with it. 

In English, it is recognized that only an indicative, subjunctive, 
or imperative can constitute, or help to constitute, the predicate 
essential to a sentence or clause. These are the moods or modal 
forms. 

The infinitive, gerund, and participle are called the non-modal 
forms or non-predicative forms. 

Predicate verb : The lady sleeps. — Poe. 

Predicate verb and words connected with it: Our present seciuity 
is nothing. — Shaw. 

In the sentence " The lady sleeps '' the noun lady about which 
something is said by the predicate verb, sleeps, is the subject ; and 
what is said of the subject, lady, by the predicate verb, sleeps, is the 
predicate. 

Complete Subject and Predicate 

20. The subject of a predicate verb is always a substantive, and 
is called a Subject substantive. The subject substantive with its 
modifiers is called the Complete subject. 

The verb essential to a sentence, or clause is called the Predicate 
verb. The predicate verb with such words or groups of words as 
explain or complete its meaning is called the Complete predicate. 

Subject substantive : Fine manners need the support of fine manners 
in others. 
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Complete subject : Fine manners need the support of fine manners in 

others. 
Predicate verb: Fine manners need the support of fine manners in 

others. 
Complete predicate : Fine manners need the support of fine manners in 

others. 

Phrases and Clauses 

21. A Phrase is a group of words not having a subject and predi- 
cate of its own, and performing in the sentence the function of a 
single part of speech : noun, adjective, or adverb ; as, 

Substantive : Out of sight is out of mind. — Clough. 

Adjectival : The excitement of the times denied us repose. — Poe. 

Adverbial : I sprang to the stirrup. — Browning. 

22. A Clause is a part of a sentence having a subject and predi- 
cate of its own. Clauses are of two kinds : principal and subor- 
dinate, A principal clause is a simple sentence, or in the nature 
of a simple sentence. A subordinate clause is used as a single 
part of speech : noun, adjective, or adverb ; as. 

Substantive : I marvel that God made you mine. — Lanier. 
Adjectival : You were the last man who looked upon me. — Conrad. 
Adverbial : I will tell you of him, if you wish, — Howells. 

23. A Modifier is a word or group of words added to a word to 
limit its meaning. There are two kinds of modifiers : Adjectival 
and Adverbial, 

A word or group of words added to a noun or pronoun to describe 
or limit its meaning is called an Adjectival modifier, or simply an 
Adjectival, 

A word or group of words added to any part of speech, except a 
noim or pronoun, is called an Adverbial modifier, or simply an 
Adverbial; as. 

Adjectival : Then I played the help-tunes of our reapers. — Browning. 
Adverbial : The crews raced for the beach. — Stevenson. 
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Inflection 



24. Inflection is the change in the form of a word to indicate a 
change in meaning or use. 

Nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs admit of 
changes in form ; conjunctions, prepositions, and interjections do 
not admit of changes in form. 

t 26. Inflection of noims and pronoims is called Declension; 

"^ ' inflection of adjectives and adverbs is called Comparison. 

» , ' In the following words, explain the changes in meaning between 

^ ^ those in the first colimm and those in the second column : 

man men 

boy boys 

girl girPs 

hero heroine 

she hers 

strong strongest 

love loved 

soon sooner 

he him 

Function-group 

26. A Function-group is a group of words considered as a gram- 
matical unit. 

In the following sentences, the italicized words are function- 
groups: 

1. And how was he to get out of this dreadful dilemma ? — Wells. 

2. As to money again, we do not believe that this was his essential 
want. — Carlyle. 

3. I feel this separation from my friend as much as she feels it. — Reade. 

4. And you plimie yourself on your own imworthiness as if it made you 
better than them. — Shaw. 

5. Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. — Wolfe. 

6. There is abundance of sitch a principle in the heart. — Edwaiu>s. 

7. miserable me. 
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In each of these sentences, the italicized words should be taken 
together as constituting a function-group. It is imnecessary to give 
each word in these or similar sentences a function value: it is a 
waste of time. In these sentences, the fimction-groups out of and 
as to are prepositions ; as much as and as if are conjunctions ; not 
a and such a are adjective-equivalents ; and O miserable me \s aji 
interjection. 

Review Questions 

1. Define a sentence. 

2. Explain the difference between an interrogative and a declara- 
tive sentence. 

3. When does a sentence show, in the written form, whether it is 
exclamatory or non-exclamatory ? 

4. Why are there only two divisions of sentences ? 

5. Define a part of speech. 

6. Name the eight parts of speech. 

7. Define each part of speech. 

8. What is a verb-phrase ? 

9. How are verb-phrases made ? 

10. Of how many words' may a verb-phrase consist ? 

11. Define subject and predicate. 

12. What is a subject substantive? 

13. What is a predicate verb ? 

14. What is meant by modal forms of the verb ? 

15. Name the non-modal forms. 

16. Which forms may be used as the predicate verb of a sentence or 
clause? 

17. Explain the complete subject. 

18. Explain the complete predicate. 

19. Define a modifier. 

20. Explain the distinction between adjectival and adverbial modifier. 

21. Define a phrase. 

22. Define a clause. 

23. Write sentences illustrating the distinction between phrases and 
clauses. 

24. Define the term substantive. 
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25. Define the term adjectival. 

26. Define the term adverbial. 

27. What is the difference between a noun and a noun-equivalent ? 

28. What is the difference between an adjective and an adjective- 
equivalent ? 

29. What is the difference between an adverb and an adverb-equiva- 
lent? 

30. What is meant by a substitute term ? 

31. Explain how a word may change from one part of speech to a dif- 
ferent part of speech. 

32. Construct sentences showing how the same word may be a different 
part of speech in different sentences. 

33. Explain inflection. 

34. What parts of speech have inflection ? 

35. Define a ftmction-group. 

36. Write a sentence containing a fimction-group. 

37. Write sentences containing substantives, adjectivals, and ad- 
verbials. 

38. Write an interrogative sentence. 

39. Write a declarative sentence. 

40. Write a declarative sentence with exclamatory feeling. 





THR NOUN 


Kmo: 


Common 




Proper 




Abstract 




Collective 




Verbal 


Gender: 


Masculine 




Feminine 




Indeterminate 




Neuter 


Nxtmber: 


Singular 




Plural 


CASE-roRMS : 


Common 




Genitive 


Case-uses : 


Nominative: 




(i) Subject 




(2) Predicate 




(3) Of address 




(4) Of exclamation 




(S) Absolute 



Parsing the Noun 
Sentences : 
Questions : 
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Auusative: 

(i) Direct object 
(2) Secondary object 
f3) Retained object 

(4) Cognate object 

(5) Adjunct 

(6) Subject of infinitive 

(7) Predicate of infinitive 

(8) Adverbial 

(9) With a preposition 

Daiive: 

(i) Indirect object 

(2) Of reference or concern 

Genitive: 

(i) Of possession 

(2) Of connection 

(3) Subjective 

(4) Objective 

Any case: 

(i) Apposition 
lUustratiojis 
For practical work 
For review 
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CHAPTER II 

THE NOUN 

27. A Noun is the name of anything — material or immaterial, 
real or imaginary ; as, 

Man, truth, army, reading, city, singing, death, crowd, Boston, etc. 

A noun is the name of a thing ; it is not the thing Uself, but the 
name of the thing, Georgia is not a noun, but the name Georgia is a 
noun. 

28. A Substantive is a noun or noun-equivalent. The term 
substantive is a general term to include a noun or a word or group 
of words performing the function of a noun ; as, 

X is the sign of multiplication. 

From Washington to Baltimore is an hour's run. 

To err is human. 

Where Longfellow is buried is known. 

Underscore your n^s and overscore your u^s. 

In these sentences, the italicized words are not nouns, but as 
they perform the functions of nouns, they are noun-equivalents. 

Kinds of Nouns 

29. Nouns may be divided into five kinds : Common, Proper, 
Abstract, Collective, and Verbal. 

30. A Proper Noun is a name belonging to a particular people, 
person, place, or thing. It is always written with a capital letter ; 
as, 
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Wilson 


America 


Cuba 


New Jersey 


United States 


Easter 


Democrat 


Illinois 


Christmas 


Protestant 


Cook County 


English 


Presbyterian 


Chicago 


Simday 



IS 



He had served imder Napoleon^ and had followed the imperial eagle 
across the Alps, and the Pyrenees, and the burning sands of Egypt. 

— Longfellow. 

Towards the close of the year 17 15, while the Rebellion was raging in 
Scotland, Addison published the first nimiber of a paper called the Free- 
holder, — Macaulay. 

31. (a) Titles are also used as Proper Nouns ; as, 



President 


Chancellor 


Reverend 


Senator 


General 


Mayor 


Congressman 


Colonel 


King 


Governor 


Professor 


Esquire 


Judge 


Honorable 


Madam 



He found seated with his father and Dr. Middleton, a Captain Wilson, 
a sort of cousin to the family. — Marryat. 
What is Cousin Clifford to you ? — Hawthorne. 

(b) Personified objects (inanimate things spoken of as having 
life) are used as Proper Nouns ; as, 

Little we see in Nature that is ours. — Wordsworth. 
And Honesty turned his back on Theft'' s face. — Reads. 
And Time has forgotten Eternity. — Whitman. 

(c) A Proper Noun becomes a Common Noun — 

(i) When it denotes a group or class ; as, 

They talked about each other's houses, and characters, and families 
just as the Joneses do about the Smiths. — Thackeray. 
But if I have twenty-five Mays remaining, are not some Mays gone ? 

— Allen. 
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(2) When used in a figurative sense, or when preceded by 
the indefinite article ; as, 

The next Augustan age will dawn on the other side of the Atlantic. 
There will, perhaps, be a Thucydides at Boston, a Xenophon at New York, 
and, in time, a Virgil at Mexico, and a Newton at Peru. — Walpole. 

32. A Common Notm is a name belonging to a class ; that is, it 
belongs alike to every object of a class ; as, 

pupil, bird, girl, rose, rabbit, crayon, flower, book, etc. 

I am not the rose, but I have lived near the rose. — Constant. 

The noun rose distinguishes that flower from all other kinds of 
objects, but does not distinguish one rose from another. 

(a) A Common Noun becomes the equivalent of a Proper No\m 
when it denotes a particular individual ; as, 

Ha, ha ! Pull, thou brave boatman, pull. — Shaw. 
Then did the little maid reply. — Wordsworth. 

33. A Collective Noim is a name that denotes by the singular 
nimiber a group of similar things y regarded by the mind as a single 
object; as, 

crowd, multitude, class, flock, fleet, tribe, mob, army, etc. 

Flock means a number of sheep considered as grouped into one 
whole; fleet means a number of vessels sailing under one com- 
mand; etc. 

A mob is usually a creature of very mysterious existence. — Dickens. 
And many an instance occurs in Indian history, where a tribe has been 
broken up and driven away. — Irving. 

(a) When the designated collection is thought of as a whole, 
the noun takes a singular verb ; but when the individuals or single 
things are thought of, the noun takes a plural verb ; as. 

The tribe were God Almighty's gentlemen. — Dryden. 
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(6) A Collective Noun becomes a Common Noim when it denotes 
a number of collections of the same thing ; as, 

I have seen more fleets than the generality of men. — Byron. 

The crews had each a separate tale to tell of their latest adventure. 

— QUILLER-COUCH. 

34. An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality, a condition con- 
sidered in itself ; that is, it denotes an attribute considered apart 
from its substance ; as, 

perseverance, indifference, friendship, sleep, beauty, bitterness, etc. 

Beauty is the mark God sets on virtue. — Emerson. 
The Kttle sweet doth kill much bUterness. — Keats. 
He was, in fact, an odd mixtiure of small shrewdness and simple 
credulity. — Irving. 

(a) An Abstract Noim becomes a Common Noim when several 
qualities or instances are called by the same name ; as, 

Ten days ago I was brimful of ambitions, — Quiller-Couch. 

I look at these triumphs of art over the beauties of nature. — Wells. 

Although there are fears, there are hopes also. — Webster. 

(b) A noun may be abstract in one sense and collective in an- 
other sense ; as 

Nobility of character was one of his attributes (abstract). 
The government was overthrown by the nobility (collective). 

36. A Verbal Notin is derived from a verb by adding -ing to 
the root-form of the verb. A Verbal Noim merely names an action; 
as, 

moaning, sighing, swearing, reading, killing, dancing, running, etc. 
The moaning and groaning, the sighing and sobbing are quieted now. 

— Poe. 
Why can't you play without swearing, Master Gibbs ? — Wells. 
For my part I pay httle heed to their talk of killing and scalping. 

— QXJILLER-COUCH. 
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(a) A Verbal Noun becomes a Common Noim when it is used in 
the plural number ; as, 

And there were sudden partings, — Byron. 

With various readings he stored his empty skull. — Churchill. 

Caution. — From this discussion of the noim, it is evident that there 
are five kinds of nouns in the singular number, but only one kind of noim 
in the plural munber. However, the primary subdivision of noims is 
into Common and Proper, and further subdivision is of very little value. 
A scientific classification is puzzling to the scholar, as it is almost impos- 
sible to draw acou-ate lines of division. 

Exercise 

/ Classify the nouns in the following selection : 

Within the halls are song and laughter. 

The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 

With the lightsome green of ivy and holly ; 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 

Wallows the Yule-log's roaring tide ; 
The. broad flame-pennons droop and flap 

And belly and tug as a flag in the wind, 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 

Hunted to death in its galleries blind ; 
And swift little troops of silent sparks, 

Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear, 
Go threading the soot-forest's tangled darks 

Like herds of startled deer. — Lowell. 



Inflection of Nouns 

36. The Inflection of nouns and pronouns to show differences 
of number, gender, and case is called Declension. These differ- 
ences are not always shown by inflection. 
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Gender 

37. Sex is a natural distinction ; gender is a grammatical dis- 
tinction. Sex belongs to living things and gender belongs to 
words. 

Nouns or pronouns denoting males are of the masculine 
gender; as, 

man, boy, horse, king, duke, host, etc. 

Nouns or pronouns denoting females are of the feminine gen- 
der; as, 

woman, girl, mare, queen, duchess, hostess, etc. 

Nouns or pronouns denoting either males or females are of the 
indeterminate gender ; as, 

child, pupil, teacher, thief, bird, friend, etc. 

Noxms or pronouns denoting neither males nor females are of 
the neuter gender ; as, 

tree, desk, box, book, table, imibrella, etc. 

38. In English, distinction of gender is of little importance 
except as it determines the form of the pronoun, or possessive 
adjective, used to represent it ; as. 

Natural growth is a slow process, to describe U day by day a 
slower. — Reade. 

Pendennis did not know what he felt yet. — Thackeray. 

The lady of the house might have been awake, but she only heard him 
from the passage outside his room. — Thackeray. 

When we personify, that is, give life to a noun which has no sex, 
we regard it either as masculine or feminine ; as. 

And Melancholy marked him for her own. — Gray. 
Then Sin, if she do not die, shall lose half her strength. — Hawthorne. 
The nearer we approach the sun, the more intense his heat, yet what 
comers of the system does he not cheer and vivify. — CoLERmoE. 
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39. Gender in nouns is distinguished in three ways : 
(i) By suffixes; as, 



Baron 




Baroness 


Duke 




Duchess 


Jew 




Jewess 


Henry 




Henrietta 


Sultan 




Sultana 


Emperor 




Empress 


hero 




heroine 


(2) By prefixes : 






. man-servant 




maid-servant 


he-goat 




she-goat 


cock-sparrow 




hen-sparrow 


buck-rabbit 




doe-rabbit 


(3) By independent words : 






man woman 


bull 


cow 


boy girl 


drake duck 


horse mare 


hart 


hind 


uncle aunt 


gander goose 


king queen 


monk mm 


foal filly 


wizard witch 


ram ewe 


buck doe 


drone bee 


Sir 


Madam 



Number 

40. There are two numbers : Singular and Plural. The Singu- 
lar number denotes one object: the Plural number denotes more 
than one object. 

Only nouns, pronouns, verbs, and the pronominal adjectives 
this and that, are inflected to show number. 

41. The Plural number is formed by adding 5 to the singular 
number, but there are many exceptions. The following are the 
chief exceptions to the general rule : 
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(a) Nouns ending in s, x, z, ch, or shy axid es to the singular to 
form, the plural ; as, 

glass glasses quizz quizzes 

class classes crutch crutches 

fox foxes coach coaches 

box boxes brush brushes 

buzz buzzes sash sashes 

(6) Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, change y to i 
and add es; as, 

coimtry countries sky skies 

daisy daisies colloquy colloquies 

pansy pansies 

REiiARK. — Colloquy is no exception, as u has the sound of w and is 
strictly a consonant. 

(i) The practice in forming the plural of proper names in y is not 

uniform ; as, 

Mary Maries or Marys 

Henry Henries or Henrys 

(c) Thirteen nouns ending in /change /to v and add es. They 

^^- beef loaf shelf 

calf scarf thief 

elf self wharf 

half sheaf wolf 
leaf 

Remark. — The words scarf and wharf have also the plurals scarfs and 
wharfs, respectively. 

(d) Three nouns ending in fe change the / to i; and add s. They 

are: 

knife life wife 

(e) Three nouns form a plural in en. They are : 

child children 

brother brethren 

ox oxen 
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n 



if) Eight nouns form the plural by changing the vowel or 
vowels. They are : 

foot feet man 

goose geese tooth 



louse 
mouse 



lice 
mice 



woman 
cow 



men 
teeth 
women 
kine (poetic) 



Remark. — Goose has the 'plxadl gooses Yrhtn it means a tailor's smooth- 
ing iron. 

{g) Some nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant add 5, 
others add es; as, 



negro 


negroes 


canto 


cantos 


echo 


echoes 


solo 


solos 


potato 


potatoes 


piano 


pianos 


hero 


heroes 


quarto 


quartos 




Additional Peculiarities 





42. Some nouns (those denoting things that consist of more 

than one part or those that are considered in the aggregate) have 

no singular ; they are plural in form and plural in use or meaning ; 

as. 

trousers scissors shears 

alms tongs proceeds 

annals assets \dctuals 

brains dregs riches 

billiards eaves tweezers 

wages ashes nuptials 

Remark. — (a) Wages has a singular form wage; as, 
One is the institution of a Legal Minimum Wage. — Shaw. 

(6) Ashes has a singular form ash; as, 

He fain had calcined all Northumbria 
To one black ash. — Tennyson. 

43. Some nouns are almost invariably used only in the singular. 
They are : 
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(i) Names of materials; as, silver, gold, copper, etc. 

(2) Names of certain diseases ; as, neuralgia, pneumonia, etc. 

(3) Abstract nouns ; as, sleep, perseverance, indifference, etc. 

(a) Names of materials occur in the plural : (i) if they denote 
several kinds of the same material, (2) if they denote things formed 
of the same material, (3) if they denote separate pieces of the 
material, or (4) if they are used in a poetic sense ; as. 

Now fall the chill reactionary stwws of man's defect. — Laniek. 
I have called in the aid of the sleets and the snows, — Allen. 

(b) Abstract nouns are used in the pliu*al to denote several quali- 
ties or instances [34 (a)] ; as, 

The last hopes of mankind, therefore, rest with us. — Webster. 
They formed many cordial friendships, — Howell. 
And we have none, only empty enthusiasms and patriotisms and emptier 
memories and regrets, — Shaw. 

44. Nouns ending in -ics are plural in form ; as, 

phonetics acoustics statistics 

politics physics tactics 

athletics mathematics dynamics 

If these words denote a scientific treatise or its subject-matter, 
they are used with a singular verb ; as, 

Mathematics is a noble science. — Wickersham. 
Politics iSy to be sure, a profession. — Bryce. 

If these words denote practical matters (gymnastics, athletics, 
politics, tactics, etc.), they are used in the plural ; as. 

Mathematics were held in scarcely less contempt than French. 

— Nevinson. 
Curious dilemma ! my politics have run into I — SnERmAN. 

46. Some nouns have the same form for both singular and plural ; 

as, 

sheep fish deer heron 

trout cannon salmon plover 
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The deer, like many other animals, seems to foresee every change of 
weather. — Scope. 

(a) When different varieties of birds or fishes are meant, the 
regular plural form is used. 

46. Certain nouns of quantity, measure, weight, etc., are used in 
the singular when preceded by a numeral; as, 

yoke, score, brace, dozen, couple, gross, head, etc. 

I must interrupt my stream of eloquence and spout forth a stream 
of water to replenish the trough for the teamster and his Pwo yoke of 
oxen. — Hawthorne. 

(a) If these words are used without any numeral, the regular 
plural is used ; as, 

I can take you to dozens of people. — Churchill. 

(6) In reference to the word pair, we may S3.y five pair or five 
pairs. Both are correct ; as, 

\ J Addison then occupied a garret up three pair of stairs. — Macaulay. 

The two pairs of shoulders, etc. — Kipling. 

47. Nouns taken unchanged from foreign languages form their 
plural according to the rules of those languages ; as. 



r 

4 



datmn 


data 


axis 


axes 


formula 


formulae 


focus 


foci 


bandit 


banditti 


criterion 


criteria 


alumnus 


alumni 


alumna 


alumnae 


memorandum 


memoranda 


radius 


radii 



(a) In modern English there is a tendency to give these foreign 
words or borrowed words an English form ; as, 

criterions bandits cherubs memorandums 

focuses seraphs formulas beaus 
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48. Certain words have one meaning in the singular and another 
in the plural ; as, 



49. 



advice (counsel) 
domino (a mask) 
force (strength) 
good (benefit) 
content (capacity) 
beef (flesh) 



advices (information) 
dominoes (a game) 
forces (army) 
goods (property) 
contents (of a book) 
beeves (cattle). 



Certain nouns have two plurals differing in meaning ; as, 
brother 



doth 



die 



gemus 



index 



pea 



staff 



brothers (of the same mother) 
brethren (of the same organization) 

cloths (kinds of material) 
clothes (garments made of cloth) 

dies (for stamping) 
dice (for gambling) 

geniuses (persons of talent) 
genii (spirits) 

indexes (table of contents) 
indices (algebraic symbols) 

peas (separately) 
pease (collectively) 

staffs (departmental assistants) 
staves (sticks) 



60. Certain nouns have two meanings in the plural, one corre- 
sponding to the meaning of the singular and the other differing 
from it ; as, 



color 

custom 

effect 

manner 

pain 

spectacle 



colors, (i) tint, (2) flag 
customs, (i) habits, (2) revenue duties 
effects, (i) results, (2) chattel or property 
manners, (i) methods, (2) behavior 
pains, (i) sufferings, (2) trouble 
spectacles, (i) sights, (2) eye-glasses 
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61. A title with a proper name usually remains in the singular, 
the name taking the plural form ; as, 

Dr. Crawford W. Long ; but, the two Dr. Longs. 
Judge Howell Cobb ; but, the two Judge Cobbs. 

Special Cases of Plural Form 

(a) The plural of Mr. is Messrs. The tittey not the name, takes 
the plural form ; as, 

Mr. Hooper ; plural, Messrs. Hooper or the Messrs. Hooper. 

(b) The plural of Master is Masters. The titicy not the name, 
takes the plural form ; as, 

Master Hodgson ; plural. Masters Hodgson or the Masters Hodgson. 
Master Snelling ; plural, Masters Snelling or the Masters Snelling. 

(c) The title Mrs. has no plural form. The name itself takes the 
plural form ; as, 

Mrs. Slaton ; plural, Mrs. Slatons or the Mrs. Slatons. 
. Mrs. Barrow ; plural, Mrs. Barrows or the Mrs. Barrows. 

(d) The plural of Miss is Misses. Either the title or the name 
may take the plural form ; as. 

Miss Bocock ; plural, Miss Bococks or the Misses Bocock. 
Miss Bennett ; plural. Miss Bennetts or the Misses Bennett. 

52. To form the plural of letters, signs, figures, names of words, 
and all other groups of words used as substantives the apostrophe 
and s are added ; as. 

Let ay's seem no's and no's seem ay's, — Gay. 

I like the roiuid, full waisted r's of Pennsylvania. — Van Dyke. 

53. Frequently where no ambiguity or uncertainty arises, the 
plural is formed by simply adding the s; as. 

Turn your oughts into shallSj man. — Shaw. 

After many pros and cons, it was at last decided. — Makryax, 
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Compound Nouns 

64. Compomid Nouns form their plural as follows : 

(a) When the Compound Noun consists of two noims, only 
the last noun takes the sign of the plural ; as, 

coal-mine coal-mines 

rain-bow rain-bows 

EngKshman Englishmen 

Frenchman Frenchmen 

Exceptions. — man-servant men-servants 

woman-servants women-servants 

knight-templar knights-templars 

Caution. — German, Ottoman, Brahman, Norman, Mussulman, 
and talisman are not compoimds of man; they form their plurals regu- 
larly; as. 

We Germans fear God, but nothing else in the world. — Bismasck. 
Books are not seldom talismans and spells. — Cowper. 

(b) When the Compound Noun consists of a noun followed by 
any other part of speech, only the noun-part takes the sign of the 
plural ; as, 

hanger-on hangers-on 

son-in-law sons-in-law 

looker-on lookers-on 

brother-in-law brothers-in-law 

attomey-at-law attomeys-at-law 

man-of-war men-of-war 

maid-of-honor maids-of-honor 

(c) When the Compound Noun consists of words that are not 
nouns, the plural sign is added to the end of the entire word ; as, 

forget-me-not forget-me-nots 

three-per-cent three-per-cents 

touch-me-not touch-me-nots 
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(id) When the Compoxind Noun consists of words that are 
closely united, 5 is added to the end of the entire word ; as, 

spoonful spoonfuls 

cupful cupfuls 

shovelful shovelfuls 

He caiised me to carry about a dozen shovelfuls of the earth away. 

— James. 

Exercise 

In this exercise, give the singular of the plural nouns, and the 
plural of the singular nouns ; also give the opposite gender of the 
masculine or feminine nouns : 

Hard by the farmhouse was a vast bam, that might have served for 
a church ; every window and crevice of which seemed bursting forth with 
treasures of the farm; the flail was busily resoimding within it from 
morning till night; swallows and martins skimmed twittering around 
the eaves ; the rows of pigeons, some with one eye turned up, as if watch- 
ing the weather, some with their heads imder their wings, or buried in 
their bosoms, and others swelling and cooing, and bowing about their 
dames, were enjoying the sunshine on the roof. Sleek unwieldy porkers 
were gnmting in the repose and abundance of their pens, whence sallied 
forth now and then troops of sucking pigs, as if to snuff the air. A 
stately squadron of snowy geese were riding in the adjoining pond, con- 
voying whole fleets of ducks ; regiments of turkeys were gobbling through 
the barnyard, with their peevish, discontented cry. Before the bam 
door strutted the gallant cock, that pattern of a husband, a warrior, and 
a fine gentleman, clapping his burnished wings, and crowing in the pride 
and gladness of his heart — sometimes tearing up the earth with his feet, 
and then generously calling his ever-hungry family of wives and children 
to enjoy the rich morsel which he has discovered. — Irving. 

Case 

66. Case is a change in the relation or form of a noun or pro- 
noim to show its use in the sentence. Only nouns and pronouns 
have case-forms. 
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In the following sentences, examine carefully the fonns and uses 
of the noun Frank : 

(i) Frank received a good report from his teacher. 

(2) The teacher praised Frank for his report. 

(3) The teacher gave Frank a knife as a reward. 

(4) Frank's report was excellent. 

In sentences 1,2, and 3, the noun Frank has the same case-form y 
but three distinct case-uses; in sentence 4, the noun Frank's has 
a distinct case-form and a distinct case-use, 

56. In English, the noun has two case-forms. Common and 
Genitive, but four case-uses: Nominative, Accusative, Dative, and 
Genitive. 

In sentence i, the case-use of the noun Frank is Nominative. 

In sentence 2, the case-use of the noun Frank is Accusative. 

In sentence 3, the case-use of the noun Frank is Dative. 

In sentence 4, the case-use of the noun Frank's is Genitive. 

The noxm Fra^ik has the same form in the nominative, accusa- 
tive, and dative, but a different fbrm in the genitive. In sentences 
1,2, and 3, it is not the form of the noun Frank that shows its case- 
use, but its relation to the rest of the sentence. In sentence 4, it 
is iheform that shows its u^e. From these sentences, it is evident 
that sometimes the form, but more often the relation of the sub- 
stantive to the rest of the sentence, shows its case-use. 



67. The inflection of nouns and pronouns is called Declension ; 



as, 









Singular 






Common 


boy 


lass 


woman 


sheep 


Wilson 


Genitive 


boy's 


lass's 


woman's 
Plural 


sheep's 


Wilson's 


Common 


bojrs 


lasses 


women 


sheep 


Wilsons 


Genitive 


boys' 


lasses' 


women's 


sheep's 


Wilsons' 
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Genitive (Possessive) Case 

58. A noun in the Genitive case limits the meaning of another 
noun by expressing possession, connection, or other close rela- 
tion; as, 

A farmer^ s farm and a sailor's ship have always something sacred in 
the sufferer's eye. — Reade. 
Show my empty pocket to Susanna's father. — Reade. 

Formation of the Genitive Case 

69. To form the Genitive case of all nouns in the singvdar num- 
ber, the apostrophe and s are added to the end of the word , as, 

man man's boy boy's 

child child's Bums Bums's 

lady lady's Morris Morris's 

Remas£. — When the addition of an s produces an unpleasant suc- 
cession of hissing soimds, only the apostrophe may be added. The 
usage among standard writers is not uniform, but the present tendency 
seems to be to add the apostrophe and s, 

60. To form the Genitive case of all nouns in the plural number, 
the apostrophe and s are added to the end of the word, provided 
the word does not end in s; in that case the apostrophe only is 
added; as. 



men 


men's 


boys 


boys' 


children 


children's 


ladies 


ladies' 


mice 


mice's 


Smiths 


Smiths' 



61. To form the Genitive case of compound words, the apos- 
trophe and 5 are added to the end of the entire word ; as, 

son-in-law son-in-law's man-servant man-servant's 

sons-in-law sons-in-laws' men-servant men-servants' 

In this the brother-in-law's widow cooperated. — Cable. 
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62. To form the Genitive case of groups of words denoting joint 
ownership, the apostrophe and s are added to the end of the group ; 
as, 

Arnold and Abney's store (joint ownership). 

63. To form the Genitive case of groups of words denoting sepa- 
rate ownership, the apostrophe and s are added to the end of each 
noim in the group ; as, 

Dorsey^s and Stem's stores (separate ownership). 

64. The equivalent of the Genitive case is the preposition of 
with the Accusative case; as. 

The spirit of your fathers shall start from every wave. — Campbell. 

This is equivalent to " Yoiu: fathers' spirit shall start from every wave." 

Shakespeare^ s works are widely read. 
The works of Shakespeare are widely read. 

66. The noun which the Genitive case qualifies is sometimes 
omitted ; as. 

You promised to come to Lady SneerwelVs, — Sheridan. 
I went immediately to the baker's. — Franklin. 

In the last sentence the word shop is omitted. The noun baker^s 
qualifies the noun shop that has been omitted, and the preposition 
to governs the noun shop, and not the noun baker's, for all preposi- 
tions are followed by the accusative. There is one exception to 
this statement — the Idiomatic Genitive. 

66. The Idiomatic or Double Genitive is a combination of the 
true Genitive form and the equivalent of the Genitive. Here the 
preposition of is followed by the Genitive case. This is a well- 
established English idiom ; as. 

The church of St. Michael's is enriched with the tombs of many fish- 
mongers of renown. — Irving. 
It was a particular favorite of mine, — Shaw. 
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Note. — An excellent discussion of this idiom is given in Sweet's 
New English Syntax, 

67. When a Genitive is followed by an Appositive substantive, 
the sign of the Genitive is added to the Appositive only ; as, 

He married Capt. Lowrey, the banker^s, daughter. 

68. The Genitive case is largely confined to living beings, but 
there are many exceptions ; as 

Can you give a traveller a night's lodging ? — Irving. 

69. The Genitive case not only denotes possession but also 
connection; as, 

The war^s delay postponed the election. 
The summer's heat prevented our journey. 

In the first sentence, the war's delay does not indicate possession, 
but denotes the " delay occasioned by the war " ; in the second 
sentence, there is no idea of possession, but simply a connection; 
that is, " the heat occasioned by the smnmer " prevented our 
journey. 

The Nominative Case 

70. A substantive is in the Nominative case, when it is used as : 
(a) Subject of a predicate verb ; as. 

Love is the river of life. — Beecher. 

The subject of a predicate verb is a substantive in the nomina- 
tive case. In this sentence, the substantive, love^ is the subject of 
the predicate verb, is, and is in the nominative case. 

(6) Predicate nominative ; as. 

The proper study of mankind is man, — Pope. 
The two captives were made guests. — Harte. 

Factitive transitive verbs in the passive voice and linking verbs 
take a predicate nominative. The predicate nominative^ when 
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it is a substantive, completes the verb, identifies the subject-sub- 
stantive, and is in the nominative case. In the first sentence, 
the substantive, man, completes the linking verb, is, identifies the 
subject-substantive, study, and is in the nominative case ; in the 
second sentence, the substantive, guests, completes the factitive 
transitive verb, were made, identifies the subject-substantive, cap- 
tives, and is in the nominative case. 

The predicate nominative may also be an adjective or adjective- 
equivalent; as, 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long. — Longfellow. 

(c) Nominative of address ; as,* 

Hawkeye, they are your brothers. — Cooper. 

The difference between the subject-substantive and the nomina- 
tive of address is simply that the former is always attached to the 
predicate verb, while the latter has no grammatical relation with 
the predicate verb. A comma separates the nominative of address 
from the rest of the sentence. In this sentence the substantive, 
Hawkeye, is in the nominative of address. 

(d) Nominative of exclamation ; as, 

Rome I Rome I to what art thou fallen. — Bulwer. 

A substantive used to express sudden emotion or strong feeling, 
and having no grammatical relation to the predicate verb, is in 
the nominative of exclamation. In this sentence the substantive, 
Rome, is in the nominative of exclamation. 

(e) Nominative absolute ; as. 

The service past, around the pious man 

With ready zeal each honest rustic ran. — Goldsmith. 

A substantive, with an adjectival or with a participle, having no 
grammatical relation to the predicate verb, is in the nominative abso- 
lute. The nominative absolute construction is equivalent to an 
adverbial. In this sentence the substantive, service, has no gram- 
matical relation to the predicate verb, ran; but the substantive. 
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service, along with the adjectival, pasty is equivalent to the adverbial 
after the service was finished. 

The Accusative Case 

71. A substantive is in the Accusative case, when it is used as : 

(a) Direct object ; as, 

I saw three bandits by the rock. — Tennyson. 

A transitive verb has associated with it two substantives denot- 
ing different things, an agent and a non-agent. In this sentence, 
the subject-substantive, /, is the agent, and the substantive, ban- 
ditSf is the non-agent. The direct object is always a substantive in 
the accusative case. 

(b) Secondary object ; as, 

How can I teach you children gentleness? — Longfellow. 

Certain verbs are followed by two objects in the accusative case, 
one denoting the person and the other denoting the thing. In 
this sentence the substantive, you, is the direct object, and the sub- 
stantive, gentleness, is the secondary object. The direct object 
denotes the person, and the secondary object denotes the thing. 

(c) Retained object ; as. 

He was given a lodge to keep. — Stevenson. 

Some verbs are followed by two objects. When the verb is 
made passive, only one of the objects can be made the subject. 
The object that is retained is called the retained object. In the 
active voice this sentence was, " They gave him a lodge to keep " : 
when it was changed to the passive voice, the indirect object, him, 
became the subject of the passive verb, was given, and the direct 
object, lodge, was retained. In this sentence the substantive, lodge, 
is a retained object in the accusative case. 

{d) Cognate object ; as, 

She laughed her own bright laugh at this. — Blackmoke. - 
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A cognate object is a substantive added to a complete verb to 
make it transitive. The cognate object is always similar or akin 
to the meaning of the predicate verb to which it is added, and is 
always in the accusative case. In this sentence, the substantive, 
laughf is akin to the complete verb, laughed, and is a cognate object 
in the accusative case. 

(e) Adjimct accusative ; as. 

They made me queen of the May. — Tennyson. 

The adjunct accusative is always a substantive or adjectival. 
When the adjimct accusative is a substantive, it completes the 
verb, identifies the direct object, and is in the accusative case. 
In this sentence, the substantive, queeUy completes the factitive 
transitive verb, made, identifies the direct object, me, and is in the 
accusative case. 

(J) Adverbial accusative; as. 

The shepherds piped all day, — Nash. 

A substantive used with adverbial force is in the accusative case 
and is called an adverbial accusative. In this sentence, the sub- 
stantive, day, is in the accusative case, and expresses the adverbial 
idea how long. 

(g) Accusative with a preposition ; as, 

I am declined into the vale of years, — Shakespeare. 

The substantives, vale and years, are in the accusative case gov- 
erned by the prepositions, itUo and of, respectively. All preposi- 
tions in English govern the accusative case. 

{h) Subject of the infinitive ; as, 

I believed Raphael and Michael Angela to have been superhuman 
beings. — Holmes. 

The subject-substantive of a predicate verb is always a sub- 
stantive in the nominative case; but the subject-substantive of a 
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non-predicate verb in an infinitive clause (324) is in the accusative 
case. In this sentence the proper nouns, Raphael and Michael 
Angela f are in the accusalive case subject of the infinitive to have been. 

(i) Predicate of the infinitive ; as, 

These works showed him to be a man of taste. — Macaulay. 

A substantive after the verb to be in an infinitive clause is in 
the same case as the subject-substantive of an infinitive clause (324). 
In this sentence the noun, man, is the predicate of the non-predi- 
cate verb, to be, in the infinitive clause, him to be a man of taste, and 
is in the accusative case agreeing with the subject-substantive, him. 

The Dative Case 

72. A substantive is in the Dative case, when it is used as : 

(a) Indirect object ; as. 

They will give you a quiet home. — Harte. 

The indirect object represents what is indirectly affected by the 
action of the verb. The indirect object is always a substantive 
in the dative case, and denotes the person to whom or the thing 
to which something is or is not done. In this sentence, the sub- 
stantive, you, is the indirect object in the dative case, and denotes 
the person to whom something is done. 

(b) Dative of reference or concern ; as, 

I'll buy me a horse in Smithfield. — Shakespeare. 

The dative of concern or reference is always a substantive in 
the dative case, and denotes the person for whom or the thing for 
which something is or is not done. In this sentence, the substan- 
tive, me, is in the dative case and denotes the person for whom 
something is done. 

The distinction between the indirect object and the dative of 
reference or concern may be illustrated by these two sentences: 
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" I paid the money to him " and " I paid the money for him " ; 
the former is the equivalent of an indirect object, the latter is the 
equivalent of a dative of reference or concern. 

The Genitive Case 

73. A substantive is in the Genitive case, when it is used to 
denote or to indicate : 

(a) Possession; as, 

Kidd*s accumulations were immense. — Poe. 

A substantive in the genitive case limits the meaning of another 
substantive usually by denoting its possessor or owner. In this 
sentence, the substantive, Kidd^s, is in the genitive case and limits 
the substantive, accumulcUions, 

(jb) Connection; as. 

The tempesfs fury delayed our arrival. 

Frequently a substantive in the genitive case limits the meaning of 
another substantive by denoting connection or other close relation. 

{c) Subjective and objective genitives are explained in Section 

429. 

Any Case 

74. A substantive placed by the side of another substantive to 
explain or interpret its meaning is called an appositive, and is said 
to be in apposition with the substantive it explains or interprets ; as, 

One member of this little society was Eustace Budgell, a young templar 
of some literature, and a distant relation of Addison. — Macaulay. 

I lived on at the Hall under the charge of old Redruth, the game- 
keeper. — Stevenson. 

It l;appened diuing William the Conqueror^ s reign. 

The substantives templar and relation are in the nominative case 
in apposition with the substantive Budgell; the substantive game- 
keeper is in the accusative case in apposition with the substantive 
RedrtUhy and the substantive Conqueror^ s is in the genitive case in 
apposition with the substantive William, 
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Exercise 

1. Write sentences using the following nouns in the plural : 

piano soliloquy Henry beau 

hero valley datum memorandum 

aliunnus fish chief court-martial 

German elf father-in-law spoonful 

2. Write sentences using the following nouns in the genitive case : 

boy daughter-in-law oxen Bums 

ladies blackbird geese Wilson 

princess foxes sheep knight-templar 

3. Write sentences using the following nouns as subjects of the 
verb to he in the present or past tense : 

trousers measles gallows proceeds 

mob army tweezers swine 

news sheep heathen audience 

scissors athletics mumps wages 

4. Construct sentences using the following nouns in all jowr 
case-uses : 

daughter-in-law, hero, Taft, alumnus. 

Exercise 

In your collateral reading, find sentences containing substan- 
tives illustrating the uses of the 

(i) Nominative case. 

(2) Genitive case. 

(3) Dative case. 

(4) Accusative case. 

Exercise 

Write sentences illustrating all the uses of the 

(i) Nominative case. 

(2) Genitive case. 

(3) Dative case. 

(4) Accusative case. 
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Parsing the Noun 

75. To parse a noun is to tell thb following : 

(i) Kind. 

(2) Gender. 

(3) Number. 

(4) Case-use. 

Illustration 

Every boy should read Harris's dialect stories. 

boy — is a common noun; masculine gender; singular number; 
nominative case, subject of the predicate verb should read. 

Harris's — is a proper noim; masculine gender; singular number; 
genitive case, modifying the noun stories. 

stories — is a common noim ; neuter gender ; plural number ; accusa- 
tive case, direct object of the predicate verb should read. 

76. These sentences are selected from the Sketch Book. Parse 
the nouns : 

1. A termagant wife may, in some respects, be considered a tolerable 
blessing. 

2. His dress was of the antique Dutch fashion. 

3. The whole group reminded Rip of the figures in an old French paint- 
ing in the parlor of Dominie Van Shaick, the village parson. 

4. No traces of such opening remained. 

5. I am a poor quiet man, a native of the place, a loyal subject of the 
king. 

6. What is your name, my good woman ? 

7. The fondness for rural life among the higher classes of the English 
has had a great and salutary effect upon the national character. 

8. The school master is generally a man of some importance in the 
female circle of a rural neighborhood. 

9. The fate of the brave and generous Canonchet is worthy of particiilar 
mention ; the last scene of his life is one of the noblest instances on record 
of Indian magnanimity. 

10. A body of white men and Indians were inunediately despatched to 
the scene. 
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11. Man is the creature of interest and ambition; but a woman's 
whole life is a history of the affections. 

12. Every sound of nature at that bewitching hoiu: fluttered his ex- 
cited imagination; the moan of the whip-poor-will from the hill side; 
the boding. cry of the tree-toad, that harbinger of storms; the dreary 
hooting of the owl, or the sudden rustling of the birds in the thicket 
frightened from their roosts. 

13. He was only answered by the cawing of a flock of idle crows. 

14. Morning, noon, and night, her tongue was incessantly going. 

15. There was much laughter and rallying. 

16. He even gave a long song about the wooing of a widow. 

17. Nicholas Vedder ! Why he is dead and gone these eighteen years. 

18. Here a general shout burst from the bystanders — "A Tory ! A 
Tory!" 

77. Review Questions 

1. Define a noun. 

2. Define a substantive. 

3. Name five classes of nouns. 

4. Define and illustrate a proper noun. 

5. How are titles used ? 

6. Explain the use of the word cousin in the following : " Cousin Mar- 
vin, a sort of cousin to the family." 

7. Write a sentence containing a personified noun. 

8. Explain how a proper noun may become a common noun. 

9. Explain how a common noun becomes the equivalent of a proper 
noun. 

10. What is a collective noun ? 

11. When does a collective noun become a common noun? 

12. When may a collective noun take a plural verb ? 

13. What is the distinction between ^ed d^nd fleets? 

14. What collective nouns denote groups composed of the following 
similar things : hirdsy sheep , oxen, vessels^ beeves, many people, a great 
number of Indians. 

15. Define an abstract noun. 

16. When does an abstract noun become a common noun ? 

17. Define a verbal noun. 
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18. How is a verbal noun formed ? 

19. Give five verbal nouns. 

20. When does a verbal noun become a common noun ? 

21. Write an exercise containing five kinds of nouns. 

22. Use the word fraternity as a collective noun ; as an abstract noun. 

23. Use reading as a verbal noim and as a common noun. 

24. What is declension of nouns ? 

25. Give the general rule for forming the plural of nouns. 

26. What nouns always add e\ to form the plural ? 

27. When do noims change ytoi and add esf 

28. How do no\ms ending in quy form the plural ? 

29. Name all the nouns that change / to v and add es, 

30. Give the plurals of scarf and wharf, 

31. How is the plural of wife formed ? 

32. Give three noims that add en to form the plural. 

33. When has goose the plural form gooses? 

34. What is the rule for forming the plural of nouns ending mo? 

35. Name ten nouns plural in form and plural in use. 

36. Have wages and ashes singular forms ? 

37. When are names of materials used in the plural ? 

38. When are abstract nouns used in the plural ? 

39. How are noims in -ics u^sed ? 

40. When are the words yokCy couple, pair, and brace used in the 
singular ; when in the pliural ? 

41. How do words taken unchanged from foreign languages form the 
plural? 

42. Name some words taken from foreign languages that have an 
English form. 

43. How do proper names with plural titles form the plural ? 

44. How do signs and figures form the plural ? 

45. Explain the difference in meaning between brothers and brethren, 
doth and clothes, die and dice, domino and dominoes, staffs and 
staves. 

46. Give two meanings of colors, customs, manners, spectacles. 

47. Give the plural of the following nouns: quizz, county, colloquy, 
loaf, ox, mouse, echo, canto, talisman. 

48. Give four ways of forming the plural of compound nouns. 

49. Write the plural of the following: passer-by, armful, steam- 
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engine, mother-in4aw, man-servani, spendthrift, three-per-cent, jack- 
o^-lantern. 

50. What is the distinction between sex and gender ? 

51. Give the opposite gender of the following nouns : milkman, roe, 
peacock, countess, fitly, queen, goose, bride, lad, cow, hero, uncle, witch, 
hind, madam, empress. 

52. Name the case-forms of nouns. 

53. What is case ? 

54. How is the genitive case of singiijar nouns formed ? 

55. Is there any exception to the general rule ? 

56. Illustrate the general method of forming the plural of nouns. 

57. What is the rule for joint ownership ? 

58. Of separate ownership ? 

59. Write three sentences containing compound noims in the genitive 
case. 

60. What is the equivalent of the genitive case ? 

61. Name the four case-uses. 

62. Write sentences containing nouns in the nominative; in the ac- 
cusative ; in the dative ; and in the genitive case. 

63. Explain what is meant by case-use. 

64. What is the idiomatic genitive ? 

65. What is meant by "to parse a noun" ? ' 

66. Explain the distinction between case-form and case-use. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE PRONOUN 

78. A Pronoun is a word that may be substituted for a noun. 

79. Pronouns may be divided into six classes : 

Personal 
Possessive 
Demonstrative 
' Interrogative 
Relative 
Indefinite 

80. Personal pronoims are used : (a) to take the place of the 
speaker; (b) to take the place of the person spoken to; and (c) 
to avoid the repetition of the name of the person or thing already 
mentioned; as, 

Your master's voice trembled as he replied, 

You are right, my lad : Ptn the dunce, he sighed. — Wheeler. 

The pronoun / takes the place of the speaker; the pronoim 
you takes the place of the person spoken to ; and the pronoun he 
avoids the repetition of the name already used. 

81. Possessive pronouns, with the exception of whose, are de- 
rived from personal pronouns and are used for the purpose of con- 
trast or clearness ; as, 

Mine is the larger need. — Tennyson. 

82. Demonstrative pronouns point out definitely the person or 
thing for which they stand ; as, 

This reduced the number of officers. — Marryat. 
Thai will be contrary to the ideas of justice. — Marryat. 

44 
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83. Interrogative pronouns are used to ask the name of the 
person or thing unknown ; as, 

Who is there so rude that would not be a Roman ? — Shakespeaiie. 
What hast thou seen, or what hast thou heard ? — Tennyson. 
Which of us has any right to reproach the other ? — Shaw. 

84. Relative pronouns are used to join an adjectival clause to 
an antecedent ; as, 

I will begin with her whom I saw you robbing of her blanket. — Hardy. 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. — Dryden. 
Books also have their experiences, which cannot be taken away from 
them. — EiCERSON. 
The tree that bears no fruit deserves no name. — Young. 

86. Indefinite pronouns, imlike demonstrative pronouns, do not 
point out definitely the person or thing for which they stand. They 
resemble nouns and pronouns on the one hand, and adjectives on 
the other ; as, 

A grieved heart may be a richly grieved one, — Hooker. 
Locke, like William Penn, was tolerant; both loved freedom, both 
cherished truth in sincerity. — Bancroft. 

86. Pronouns differ from nouns : 

(a) In that they are not names of persons or things ; and 

(b) In that they are seldom modified by adjectives in the ad- 
herent position. 

Inflection of Pronouns 

87. The inflection of pronoims to show differences in gender, 
nimiber, person, and case is Declension. These distinctions are 
not all shown by inflection. 

Case-forms 

88. Noims have only one case-form for the nominative, accusa- 
tive, anrf dative relations, but most personal pronoims, together 
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with the pronoun who and its compounds, have two case-forms 
for these three relations or uses : one for the nominative use, and 
the other for the accusative and dative uses. These two case-forms 
are called : 

(a) Nominative. 

(b) Accusative-Dative. 

Each of the personal pronouns has two forms for the genitive 
case : one is strictly a pronoun, and the other is strictly an adjec- 
tive. All the forms (my, mine; thy, thine; your, yours; our, 
ours; her, hers; their, theirs) must be called genitives of pronouns, 
or they must be called possessive pronouns and possessive adjectives. 

89. Nouns have two case-forms, called common and genitive, 
to express four case-uses; pronouns have two case-forms, called 
nominative and accusative-dative, to express three case-uses. Pro- 
nouns have no genitive case. The genitives of all pronoims are 
treated in this book as possessive pronouns and possessive adjectives. 

9 

Person 

90. There are three persons : first, second, and third. The first 
person represents the speaker; the second person represents the 
person spoken to ; and the third person represents the person or 
thing spoken of ; as. 

First person : / am writing this exercise. 

Second person : Thou art the man. 

Third person : He is a, lawyer. 

She is a teacher. 

// is on the table. 

This difference in the pronoun is called a difference in person. 
Only personal pronouns have special forms to distinguish these 
three different persons. 
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Personal Pronouns 

91. A Personal pronoun is a word that denotes by its form 
whether it represents the speaker, the person spoken to, or the 
person or thing already mentioned. 

Declension of the Personal Pronouns 

92. The pronoim of the first person is declined as follows : 

Singular Plural 

Nominative I • we 

Accusative-Dative me us 

(a) While we is the plural, it may also be used : 

(i) By speakers, writers, editors, or contributors to periodicals, 
as representing a whole body of people ; as. 

We would first speak of the Puritans. — Macaulay. 

We repeat, and with emphasis, what we have already said, that we 
express no opinion whatever as to the truth or falsity of any of the ac- 
cusations. — Atlanta Journal. 

(2) By persons of high rank — emperors, kings, etc. ; as, 
We, William U, Emperor of Germany, etc. 

93. The pronoun of the second person is declined as follows : 

Singular Plural 

Nominative thou or you ye or you 

Accusative-Dative thee or you ye or you 

(a) Thou is the original singular pronoun of the second person. 
TkoUy thee, and ye are called the grave, serious, or old forms, be- 
cause in present-day English they are seldom used except : 

(i) In poetry ; as. 

If I speak to thee in friendship's name, 
Thou thinkst I speak too coldly. — Moore. 
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(2) In the language of religion ; as, 

But know thou that for all these things God will call thee into judg- 
ment. — Bible. 

(3) By the society of Friends or Quakers ; as, 
Thee said thee had no money. — Muloch. 

(b) You is now the only accepted case-form of both nominative 
and accmative-dativey singular and plural in modern use, except as 
enumerated in the preceding article. Even in relation to one 
person, it requires a plural verb, 

94. The pronoun of the third person is declined as follows : 

Singular Plural 

Masculine Feminine Neuter All Genders 
Nominative he she it they 

Accusative-Dative him her it them 

(a) This is the only pronoun inflected to show differences in 
gender. 

(6) The pronoims they and you are sometimes used to refer in 
an indefinite manner to persons ; as. 

They say these Russians have a perfect genius for debt. — Howells. 

(c) He and she are frequently used to refer to personified ob- 
jects; as. 

Nature never did betray the heart that loved her. — Wordsworth. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. — CowPEk. 

Special Uses of It 

96. The neuter form of the third personal pronoun has the fol- 
lowing special uses: 
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(a) To stand, very often, as the subject-substantive instead of a 
phrase or clause which is the real subject-substantive ; as, 

It is unlawful to overcome crime by crime. — Seneca. 

(b) To stand as the real subject-substantive of the verb be fol- 
lowed by a predicate nominative of any person, number, or gen- 
der; as, 

// is they, cried Phcebe. — Hawthorne. 
// is a lover and his lass. — Shakespeare. 

(c) To represent an impersonal subject ; as. 

It rains ; it snows ; it thunders ; it pleases ; it behooves ; etc. 

(<0 To represent an impersonal object ; as, 

In the meantime the ship had it all her own way. — Marryat. 

(e) To refer to an infant or child ; as, 

This child is not mine as the first was ; 

I cannot sing it to rest ; 

I cannot lift it up fatherly ; 

And bless it upon my breast. — Lowell. 

Possessive Pronotins 

96. Possessive pronouns (8i, 88) are used for the purpose of 
contrast or clearness. 

The possessive pronouns are : 

mine his ours theirs 

thiae hers yours whose 

97. The forms mine, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, theirs, and 
whose are real substitutes for noims, and are called Possessive 
Pronouns. 

The forms my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, their, whose are used to 
modify an expressed noun, and are called Possessive Adjectives ; as. 

Yours is on the table (possessive pronoun). 
Your book is on the table (possessive adjective). 
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98. The forms mine, thine, etc., are sometimes used to limit 
the meaning of substantives beginning with a vowel or silent 
h; as, 

Shall I not take mine ease at mine inn? — Shakespeare. 
Mine honor is my life. — Shakespeare. 

In these sentences, the word mine is a possessive adjective, be- 
cause it limits an expressed noun. 

99. The Possessive pronoim may be used as : 
(a) Subject-substantive; as. 

Mine is the larger need. — Tennyson. 
Theirs is the love no time can chill. — Wilde. 

(6) Direct object ; as, 

I have given mine in return. — Reid. 

(c) Accusative with a preposition ; as, 
I'll attend to mirie, — Allen. 

Reflexive and Intensive Pronouns 

100. The Reflexive and Intensive pronoims are alike in form, 
but different in use. They are : 

myself herself 

thyself itself 

yourself ourselves 

ourself yourselves 

himself themselves 

101. A Reflexive pronoun is a word used as the object of a 
transitive verb or preposition and stands for the same person or 
thing as the subject-substantive ; as. 

No man is such a conqueror as the man who has defeated himself, 

— Beeches. 
I was never less alone than when by myself, — Gibbon. 
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(a) Personal pronouns are sometimes used reflexively ; as, 

And I laid me down with a will. — Stevenson. 
I feel me much to blame. — Shakespeare. 

102. An Intensive pronoim is a word used to emphasize a sub- 
stantive ; it is always in apposition with the substantive ; as, 

I myself must mix with action lest I wither by despair. — Tennyson. 

(a) Sometimes the substantive with which the intensive pro- 
noim is in apposition is omitted ; as, 

Between Silver and myself we got together in a few days a company 
of the toughest old salts imaginable. — Stevenson. 

Myself will guide thee on the way. — Scott. 

Jupiter and myself are going upon an expedition into the hills. — POE. 

Stephen and himself were then left in possession. — Hasdy. 

103. When the pronouns you and we refer to one person, the re- 
flexive pronouns are yourself and our self, respectively ; as. 

We will work for ourself and a woman. — Kipling. 
We will keep ourself alone till supper. — Shakespeare. 
Have you confessed yourself, brother ? — Scott. 

104. The words self and selves are sometimes used as substan- 
tives; as, 

Incentives come from the soul's self. ^— Browning. 

Swear by thy gracious self. — Shakespeare. 

We cannot forget our little selves in our work. — Wells. 

Exercise 

Explain the personal, possessive, reflexive, and intensive pro- 
nouns in the following sentences; also decline each personal 
pronoim. These sentences are selected from Hiawatha. 

1. All the wild-fowl sang them to him. 

2. Why then will you hunt each other ? 

3. Hush ! the Naked Bear will hear thee. 
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4. Light me with your little candle. 

5. Do not shoot us, Hiawatha. 

6. And he smote it in his anger. 

7. Half is mine, although I follow. 

8. Long they lived in peace together. 

9. When thou art no longer near us, 
I myself, myself, behold me. 

10. Never heard he an adventure 
But himself had met a greater. 

11. Does he mean himself, I wonder. 

12. Let yourself slide down among us. 

13. We are ghosts of the departed. 

14. And he wooed her with caresses. 
1$. Upon my bed I lay me. 

Exercise 

1. In your collateral reading, find sentences containing each of 
the personal pronouns in the accusative-dative case. 

2. Find sentences containing the reflexive pronouns. 

3. Find sentences containing intensive pronouns. 

4. Find sentences containing possessive pronouns. 

5. Find sentences illustrating the special uses of U. 

Exercise 

/ s I. Write sentences illustrating the uses of the personal pronouns 

in the accusative-dative case. 

2. Construct two sentences illustrating the difference between 
the reflexive and the intensive pronoun. 

3. Write a sentence illustrating the use of the personal pronoun 
used reflexively. 

4. Write sentences illustrating the uses of the possessive pronoun 
as subject ; as object. 

5. Write sentences illustrating the difference between the pos- 
sessive pronoun and the possessive adjective. 
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Demonstrative Pronouns 

106. A Demonstrative pronoun is a word used to point out 
definitely the person or thing for which it stands. 

106. The Demonstrative pronoims are : 

Singular Plural 

this these 

that those 

107. This and these point out their objects as near in time or 
space; that and those point out their objects as more remote in 
time or space ; as, 

This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude ! — Byron. 
These are circumstances that demand our attention. — Paine. 
That showed what a comparative thing life is. — Henry. 
Friends may laugh with those who laugh. — Pike. 

108. This and that are used to denote the former and the latter : 
for the same purpose are employed 



the one 


, . the other 


the first . . 


, . the second 


the former . . 


, . the latter 



No man can serve two masters : for either he will hate the one and 
love the other; or he will hold to the one and despise the other, — Bible. 

The latter rushes to glorious death at the cannon's mouth ; ^ other 
calmly contemplates its approach. — Irving. 

109. The Demonstrative pronoun differs from the Indefinite pro- 
noun in two respects : 

1. The former points out definitely the person or thing for which 
it stands ; the latter refers indefinitely to the person or thing for 
which it stands. 

2. The former is used either as a pronoun or as an adjective; 
the latter is used as a noun, or pronoun, or adjective. 
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Exercise 

Explain the demonstrative pronouns in the following sentences : 

Compare the two : this I offer to give you is plain and simple ; the 
other full of perplexed and intricate maze. This is mild ; that harsh. 
This is foimd by experience effectual for its purpose ; the other is a mere 
project. This is universal; the other calculated for certain colonies 
only. This is immediate in its conciliatory operation ; the other remote, 
contingent, fvdl of hazard. — Burke. 

Interrogative Pronouns 

110. An Interrogative pronoun is a word that asks the name of 
a person or thing unknown ; as, 

Which do you admire — the slain or the slayer, Caesar or Brutus ? 

— Hugo. 
What is opportimity to the man who cannot use it ? — Emerson. 

111. The Interrogative pronoims are : 

who what 

which whether 

112. The Interrogative pronoims, with the exception of who^ 
have the same form for all genders, persons, numbers, and cases. 

113. The following is the declension of who: 

Singular Plural 

Nominative who who 

Accusative-Dative whom whom 

Distinctions 

114. Who asks for the name of a person ; as, 

Who are you, pray ? — Shaw. 

"And pray who is that ?" he asked the next moment, pointing to the 
boy. — James. 
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115. Which asks for the name of a person or thing : it asks for 
a choice ; as, 

Which is the king — the man or the boy ? — Shaw. 

In which of these sleeps the Jew ? — Scott. 

Which calls me pupil, or hath read to me ? — Shakespeare. 

116. What asks for the name of a thing ; as. 

What is your profession ? I am a clerk in the War Office. — Wells. 
What is a lie ? *Tis but the truth in masquerade. — Byron. 

117. Whether meaning which of the two was formerly an inter- 
rogative pronoun ; as, 

Whether of them twain did the will of his father ? — Bible. 
Whether is greater, the gold, or the temple ? — Bible. 

Special Uses of What 

118. The word what is sometimes used as an exclamation; as. 

What ! do you mean to make war with milk and the water of roses ? 

— Longfellow. 
What I did the hand then of the Potter shake ? — Rubaiyat. 

119. The word what meaning f» respect to, partly, etc., is used as 
an adverb ; as, 

Mr. Pyncheon tried to speak, but — what (partly) with fear and passion 
could only make a gurgling murmur in his throat. — Hawthorne. 

What with great heat succeeding to. great cold and the great supper 
which the girls gave him, Jem fell fast asleep. — Reade. 

Direct and Indirect Questions 

120. A Direct question gives the exact words of the speaker; 
and an Indirect question implies a question ; that is, it gives the 
meaning, but not the exact words of the speaker ; as. 

Direct question: Who discovered the Mississippi river? 
Indirect question : He said that he knew who discovered the Mississippi 
river. 
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121. When interrogative pronouns are used in direct questions, 
they are used either in the principal clause, or in the subordinate 
clause of a complex sentence; as. 

Who loves nature ? Who does not ? — Emerson. 
Pilate saith unto him, What is truth ? — Bible. 

122. When interrogative pronouns are used in indirect questions, 
they are used only in the subordinate clause. An indirect ques- 
tion is always a substantive clause used as the direct object of the 
verb in the principal clause ; as, 

Come, tell us who you are. — James. 

Let us ask, for instance, who Caxton was. — Besant. 

I know not what the holy man told the young king. — Besant. 

Now, tell me what you have to be grateful for. — Reade. 

Relative Pronouns 

123. A Relative pronoun is a word that refers or relates to some 
word or group of words in the sentence. It is used to join an ad- 
jectival clause to an antecedent; as, 

There was none of the beauty that there is in death. — Galsworthy. 

The condition whi<^ high friendship demands is ability to do without 
it. — Emerson. 

They had one son who had grown up to be the staff and pride of their 
age. — Irving. 

This last sentence is equivalent to, " They had one son and he 
had grown up to be the staff and pride of their age." The relative 
pronoun, who, takes the place of the conjunction, and, and the per- 
sonal pronoun, he; and joins the adjectival clause to the antecedent, 
son. 

Antecedent 

124. An Antecedent is a word or group of words to which the 
relative pronoun refers or relates. The antecedent usually comes 
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before the relative, but occasionally comes after the relative, espe- 
cially if the antecedent is a substantive clause ; as, 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thoughts. — Shelley. 
Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. — Bible. 
Who best bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. — Milton. 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow. — Byron. 

In the first sentence, the relative pronoun, that, refers to its 
antecedent, those, and joins the adjectival clause, that tell of saddest 
thoughts, to the principal clause, our sweetest songs are those. The 
antecedent, those, comes before the relative pronoun. 

In the second, third, and fourth sentences, the antecedent comes 
after the relative pronoun. 

126. The Relative pronouns are: who, which, that, and occa- 
sionally what, but, and as. 

Declension of Who 

126. The Relative pronoxm who is declined like the interrogative 
pronoim who. 





Singular 


Plural 


Nominative 


who 


who 


A ccusative-Dative 


whom 


whom 



Distinctions 

127. (a) In present-day English, the relative pronotm who 
usually refers to persons and personified objects ; as, 

He who loves not his country loves nothing. — Byron. 

Occasionally who is used to refer to the lower animals ; as. 

He fed and tamed numbers of kiUings, who lay about his bed and pre- 
served him from his enemy. — Steele. 

Our first care was to feed the animals, who now began to exhibit con- 
siderable sjonptoms of fatigue. — Borrow. 

(ft) The relative pronoun which refers to anything except per- 
sons; as. 

The murmurs which had drawn me hither continued still to be heard. 

— Brown. 
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Formerly which was used to refer to persons or things ; as, 
This is the disciple which testifieth of these things. — Bible. 

(c) The relative pronoun thai refers to persons or things ; as, 

The man thai blushes is not quite a brute. — Young. 

The hand that made you fair hath made you good. — Shakespeare. 

The Adjectival Clause 

128. A Complex sentence is a sentence containing one principal 
clause and one or more subordinate clauses. If a subordinate 
clause is introduced by a relative pronoim or relative adverb, it is 
an adjectival clause ; that is, the subordinate clause is an adjec- 
tive-equivalent. 

129. There are two kinds of adjectival clauses: Descriptive 
and Determinative. 

130. A Descriptive clause is a clause that tells the kind or 
condition of the person or thing spoken of ; as. 

There was never yet a truly great man that was not at the same time 
truly virtuous. — Franklin. 

In this sentence, the principal clause is. There was never yet a 
truly great man, and the subordinate clause is, that was not at the 
same time truly virtuous. The antecedent of the relative pronoun, 
thcU, is the substantive, man. The subordinate clause tells the kind 
of person spoken of ; that is, a descriptive subordinate clause describes 
the antecedent without pointing out who, which, or what is meant. 

131. A Determinative clause is a clause that tells who, what, or 
which is meant ; as. 

Those that were good shall be happy. — Kipling. 

In this sentence, the principal clause is, those shall be happy, 
and the subordinate clause is, that were good. The antecedent of 
the relative pronoun, that, is the substantive, those. The subordi- 
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nate clause tells who shall be happy; that is, a determinative 
subordinate clause limits the antecedent to a definite class; viz. 
only the good shall be happy. 

Omission of the Relative Pronoun 

132. {a) The relative pronoun may be omitted when it is the 
object of a verb or preposition in either a descriptive or determina- 
tive clause ; as, 

He reminded them of the victories A they had won. — Prescott. 
The cue-owls speak the name A we call them by. — Browning. 
There are some feelings A Time cannot benumb. — Browning. 

Q>) The relative pronoim is sometimes omitted when it is the 
subject of a verb ; as. 

Flattery is a bellows A blows up sin. — Shakespeare. 

I know a charm A shall make thee meek and tame. — Shelley. 

It is meekness A makes you lose patience. — Quiller-Couch. 

Omission of the Antecedent 

133. If the antecedent of the pronoim who^ or which, or what 
is expressed, the pronoun introduces an adjectival clause and is a 
relative pronoun ; if the antecedent is not expressed, it generally 
introduces a substantive clause, and is an interrogative pronoun ; 
as, 

Relative : The world is a comedy to those who think. — Walpole. 

In this sentence, the antecedent, those, is expressed ; the pronoun 
who is a relative, and the subordinate clause is adjectival. 

Interrogative : He then proceeded to inquire of me who this distressed 
widow was. — Addison. 
Ask me not what the maiden feels. — Scott. 

In these sentences, the antecedents are not expressed ; the pro- 
nouns who and what are interrogatives, and the subordinate clauses 
are substantives. 

Who (interrogative pronoun) gave me the money with which (relative) 
I bought my coat ? — Emerson. 
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Construction of the Relative 

134. The relative pronoim is always of the same person, number, 
and gender as its antecedent, but takes its case from its own 
clause; as. 

Blest is the bride upon whom the sun doth shine. — Proverb. 

In this sentence, the relative pronoun, whom, is feminine gender 
and singular nimiber, because its antecedent, bride, is feminine 
gender and singular number; it is in the accusative-dative case 
governed by the preposition, on. 

Words Occasionally used as Relative Pronouns 

what — but — as 

136. (a) The word what is a relative pronoun, provided its ante- 
cedent is expressed, otherwise it is generally an interrogative pro- 
noun introducing a substantive clause either in a direct question 
or in an indirect question or statement ; as. 

What is promised to thee, that will I give my pupil. — Bulwer. 

In this sentence, the antecedent of the relative pronoim what 
is the demonstrative pronoun that. As the antecedent of whai 
is seldom, if ever expressed, except in the peculiar construction 
given in this sentence, it is safe to say that what in all other uses is 
an interrogative pronoun introducing a substantive clause. 

(6) Some grammarians regard what as equivalent to that which; 

as, 

I know what you want. — Harte. 

In the clause what you want^ what is equivalent to that which, 
that being the direct object of the verb knoWj and which being the 
direct object of the verb want, 

136. The word but is equivalent to a relative pronoim when it 
may be resolved into that H- not; as. 

There is no tree but bears some fruit. — Proverb. 
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In this sentence, the word btU is equivalent to that + not, for 
the sentence is equivalent to, " There is no tree that dojes not bear 
some fruit," When the word but is a relative pronoun, the prin- 
cipal clause is negative and but is equivalent to that + not. 

137. The word asiss, relative pronoun after the words such and 
same; as. 

Many of his blunders are such as we should be siuprised to hear any 
well-educated man commit even in conversation. — Macaulay. 

When this sentence is recast, it clearly shows that as is equiva- 
lent to a relative pronoim, " Many of his blunders are those which 
we should be surprised to hear any well-educated man commit 
even in conversation." 

Compound Relative or Compound Indefinite Pronouns 

138. The Compound Relative or Indefinite pronoims are formed 
by adding -ever, -so, or -soever to who, which, or what. These pro- 
noims are called compound pronouns because they are compound 
in form and compound in meaning. They usually refer in a vague 
and indefinite manner to some person or thing ; as, 

I will see whoever comes ; that is, any one who comes. 
Take whichever you wish ; that is, any one you wish. 

139. If a Compound pronoun has an antecedent expressed, it is 
a compound relative pronoun, and introduces an adjectival clause ; 
as, 



'> 



Whatever is right, that shall ye receive. — Bible. 
Whoso tnisteth in the Lord, happy is he, — Bible. 

In the first sentence, the antecedent of whatever is the demon- 
strative pronoun, that; in the second sentence, the antecedent of 
whoso is the personal pronoun, he. 
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140. If a Compound pronoun has no antecedent expressed, it 
is a compound indefinite pronoun, and introduces a substantive 
clause; as, 

Whosoever lives a true life will love a true love. — Browning. 
Whoso is heroic will always find crises to try his edge. — Emerson. 

141. If a Compound pronoun qualifies an expressed noim, it is 
a pronominal adjective; as, 

Whatever health, comfort, natural life exists in the house is embodied 
in yoiu person. — Hawthorne. 

Exercise 

In the following sentences, explain why the clauses are descriptive 
or determinative : 

1. A friend is a person with whom I may be sincere. — Emerson. 

2. The sweetest hearts are those that bleed. — Ryan. 

3. There's a divinity that shapes our ends. — Shakespeare. 

4. That country is the fairest which is inhabited by the noblest minds. 

— Emerson. 

5. There are two classes of people to whom life seems one long holi- 
day — the very rich and the very poor. — Irving. 

Indefimte Pronouns 

142. Indefinite pronouns do not point out definitely the person 
or thing for which they stand. They resemble nouns and pro- 
noims on the one hand, and adjectives on the other. All indefi- 
nite pronouns are used both as adjectives and pronouns, but 
some are used as nouns, adjectives, and pronouns. They are — 



aU 


any 




one 


both 


several 


certain 




each 


either 


neither 


enough 




few 


some 


divers 


sundry 




other 


another 


such 




etc. 
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(a) There were six boys in the family and aU went to war. 

In this sentence, the word all is a true pronoun, for it is a sub- 
stitute for the substantive boys. Unless the indefinite word is a 
substitute for its antecedent, it is not a pronoun. 

(b) All men are created free and equal. 

In this sentence, the word all is a limiting adjective modifying 
the substantive men, 

(c) The poor widow gave her all. 

In this sentence, the word all is used absolutely ; that is, it is a 
substantive. It does not limit the application of a noun or pro- 
noun ; and it is not a substitute for an antecedent ; that is, it does 
not have a backward reference : hence it is used absolutely, 

(d) We are such stuff as dreams are made on. — Shaxespeare. 
There are great men, I have known such, whom their people xmderstand 
not. — Longfellow. 

In the first sentence, the word such is a limiting adjective modify- 
ing the substantive stuff; in the second sentence, such is a pro- 
noim, because it is a substitute for its antecedent men, A word is 
an indefinite pronoun only when it has a backward reference; that 
is, when it is an actual substitute for its antecedent. 

143. Frequently the interrogative pronouns who and whaty the 
personal pronouns they and you, and the compound pronouns who- 
ever , whichever, .and whatever are used indefinitely ; as, 

I will tell you what. — Howells. 
I will give whatever you ask. — Cable. 

They say there's nobody else to leave as many thousands. — Eliot. 
Who can wonder at his anguish at being expelled from such a king- 
dom? — Irving. 

144. Compounds formed from the indefinite pronoims, like 
any one, some one, anybody, somebody, etc., are not indefinite pro- 
nouns, because they are never used as adjectives, but are nouns; as. 

Any one can hold the helm when the sea is calm. — Cyrus. 
No one applied for the cottage. — Irving. 
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Reciprocal Pronouns 

146. The compounds each other and* one another are called Re- 
ciprocal pronouns ; that is, they denote a mutual relation between 
several persons or things ; as, 

Rivers and Hastings, take each other^s hands. — Shakespeare. 
They bade each other a tacit farewell. — Ho wells. 
Often we break down in business hours, and sit upon one another's 
necks. — Howells. 

The Identif3ring Pronoun 

146. The only English Identifying pronoun is the same. This 
pronoim denotes the person or thing just mentioned or about to 
be mentioned ; as. 

There was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler of the 
Jews : the same came to Jesus by night. — Bible. 

There was a man sent from God, whose name was John : the same came 
for a witness. — Bible. 

The same could not be said of you. — Bronte. 

Discharge your pieces, gentlemen, and let the men do the same, 

— BlACKMORE. 

Case-uses of the Pronoun 

147. Pronouns have in large measure case-uses corresponding 
to the noun, and the same rules, for the most part, apply to both. 
A pronoun, unlike a noun, cannot be a cognate accusative, an ad- 
verbial accusative, or a secondary object ; and a pronoun is seldom 
if ever a retained object. 

Nominative Case 

A pronoun is in the Nominative case, when it is used as the 
(a) Subject of a predicate verb ; as, 

/ (personal) have lived my life. — Tennyson. 
Mine (possessive) is the larger need, — Tennyson. 
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This (demonstrative) is universal. — Bus££. 
Who (interrogative) is the Lady Rowena ? — Scott. 
He who (relative) loves not his country loves nothing. — Byron. 
A sower went forth to sow his seed : and some (indefinite) fell upon a 
rock. — Bible. 

{b) Predicate nominative ; as, 

Seven boys and girls are we (personal). — Wordsworth. 
The great men of culture are those (demonstrative) who have had a 
passion for diffusing the best knowledge. — Arnold. 
Who and whcU art thou, noble champion ? — Scott. 

[In an interrogative sentence beginning with an interrogative pronoim, 
the pronoim whoy which, or what, though standing at the beginning of a 
sentence, is often the predicate nominative.] 

Who is he that (relative) every man in arms should wish to be ? 

— Wordsworth. 
The only way to have a friend is to be one (indefinite). — Emerson. 

(c) Nominative of exclamation ; as, 

What ! (interrogative) is the old king dead ? — Shakespeare. 

{d) Nominative of address ; as, 

You ! (personal) my sister, it is you that consent to this freak. 

— Meredith. 
(e) Nominative absolute ; as. 

This (demonstrative) done, she begins to hang up soft new curtains at 
the front window. — Allen. 

Accusative Case 

A pronoim is in the Accusative case, when it is used as : 
(a) Direct object ; as. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him (personal) down. — Wolfe. 

I love those (demonstrative) who yearn for the impossible. — Goethe. 

Whom (interrogative) call we gay ? — Cowper. 

Man makes a death which (relative) nature never made. — Young. 

There are great men, I have known such (indefinite). — Longfellow. 
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(b) Accusative with a preposition ; as, 

My mind to me (personal) a kingdom is. — Byron. 
The world is a comedy to those (demonstrative) who think. — Walpole. 
In which (interrogative) of these sleeps the Jew ? — Scott. 
He is the happiest of whom (relative) the world says least, good or 
bad. — Jefferson. 
He will hold to the one (indefinite). — Bible. 
I'll attend to mine (possessive). — Allen. 

(c) Accusative of exclamation ; as, 

"But dear me (personal), Mr. Cheap," said I. — Dickens. 
Dear me (personal), no — I coidd have borne that. — James. 

{d) Subject of the infinitive ; as, 

• Do you wish me to work a spell for you ? — Harte. 

The subject of a predicate verb is always a substantive in the 
nominative case, but the subject of a non-predicate verb is always 
a substantive in the accusative case (324). 

(e) Predicate of the infinitive ; as, 

Mr. Crowley took him to be a happy man. — Trollope. 
We knew the teacher to be him. 

A noun or pronoun after the verb to be in an infinitive clause 
is in the same case as the subject-substantive of the non-predicate 
verb, and is called the predicate of the infinitive. 

Dative Case 

A pronoun is in the Dative case, when it is used as — 
(a) The indirect object ; as. 

Give me (personal) thy daughter Guinevere to wife. — Tennyson. 
We mxist be as courteous to man as we are to a picture, which (rela- 
tive) we are willing to give the advantage of a good light. — Emerson. 

(6) Dative of concern or reference ; as. 

Send we (personal) an arrow through yon monk's frock. — Scott. 
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Any Case 

A pronoun may be in apposition with a noun in any case ; as, 

"Now, boys," said Private Smith, he (personal) of the fever and ague. 

— Garland. 
"And break it out ? and walk off with it for a hundred yards ? " de- 
manded Matthewson, a Bonanza King, he of the seven himdred vaunt. 

— London. 

Exercise 

r, '2- 

' Justify the correctness of the use of the italicized words in the 
following sentences : 

1. It is / that bring gifts this time. — Kipling. 

2. Let me die the death of the righteous. — Bible. 

3. / who speak unto thee am he. — Bible. 

4. It is not lawful for us to put any man to death. — Bible. 

5. This Is he of whom it is written. — Bible. 

6. Tell me therefore, which of them will love him most ? — Bible. 

7. Let us go over unto the other side of the lake. — Bible. 

8. He that is not with me is against me, — Bible. 

9. Pray thee have me excused. — Bible. 

10. Those by the wayside are they that hear. — Bible. 

11. 'Tis /, Hamlet the Dane. — Shakespeare. 

12. Heyne's best teacher was himself. — Carlyle. 

13. If aught but death part thee and me. — Bible. 

14. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. 

— Bible. 

15. It was he who had held back. — Churchill. 

16. It's ourselves we wish to change. — Churchill. 

17. He cares for another woman who I can see is much better suited to 
him. — Churchill. 

18. I wonder who they can be. — Borrow. 

19. I have heard him say that they could do nothing without him, 

— Borrow. 

20. These are they who came out of great tribulation. — Bible. 

21. "Had I been he, or had he been /," said the haughty potentate. 

— Irving. 
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Exercise 

Write sentences Qlustrating all the case-uses of pronouns given 
in section 147. 

Exercise 

Write an exercise in accordance with the following directions : 

1. A sentence containing a personal pronoun in the accusative- 
dative. 

2. A sentence containing a reflexive pronoim governed by a 
preposition. 

3. A sentence containing the identifying pronoun. 

4. A sentence containing a reciprocal pronoun. 

5. A sentence containing an intensive pronoun. 

6. A sentence containing a determinative clause. 

7. A sentence containing a descriptive clause. 

8. A sentence containing a possessive pronoun used as an object, 

9. A sentence containing as used as a relative pronoun. 

10. A sentence containing what introducing an indirect question. 

11. A sentence containing an indefinite pronoun. 

12. A sentence containing the editorial we. 

Parsing the Pronoun 

148. To parse a Pronoun is to tell the following : 
(i) Class 

(2) Gender 

(3) Number 

(4) Person 
(s) Case-use 

Illustrations 

Whom call we gay? 

Whom — is an interrogative pronoun ; indeterminate gender ; singular 
or plural number; accusative-dative case; and direct object 
of the transitive verb call. 
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we — is a personal pronoun, indeterminate gender ; plural niunber ; 
first person ; nominative case, and subject of the truisitive verb 
caU, 

There are not many public entertainments at Saratoga, except 
such as the hotels supply. — Howj:lls. 

such — is an indefinite pronoxm, because it is a substitute for its antece- 
dent entertainments ; neuter gender ; plural niunber ; and direct 
object of the preposition except, or accusative with the preposi- 
tion except. 

as — is a relative pronoun; neuter gender; plural niunber; direct 
object of the transitive verb supply. A relative pronoun is 
alwa}^ in the same person, number, and gender as the sub- 
stantive for which it may be substituted, but takes its case 
from its own clause. 



Exercise 



?. '; 



These sentences are selected from the Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Parse each pronoun : 

1. Yoimgest of all was he of the men who came in the Mayflower. 

2. This he said with a smile that danced in his eyes. 

3. Musing a moment before them. Miles Standish paused, as if doubt- 

ful 
Which of the three he should choose for his consolation and comfort. 

4. Two have I seen and known : and the angel whose name is Priscilla 
Holds in my desolate life the place which the other abandoned. 

5. Even the Captain himself could hardly have said it more blimtly. 

6. When one is truly in love, one not only shows it, but says it. 

7. Even this Captain of yours — who knows ? at last might have won 

me. 

8. That is the way with you men ; you don't understand us, you can't. 

9. Why don't you speak for yourself, John ? 

10. John Alden ! you have betrayed me ! 
Me, Miles Standish, your friend ! have supplanted, defrauded. 

11. Yours is the greater treason, for yours is the treason of friendship. 

12. Brutus was Caesar's friend, and you were mine, but henceforth 
Let there be nothing between us save war, and implacable hatred. 

13. What is the use of more talking ? 
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14. Yonder snow-white cloud that floats in the ether above us 
Seems like a hand that is beckoning and pointing over the ocean. 

15. I was not angry with you, with myself alone I was angry. 

16. Who is there here to fight with the brave Martawamat ! 

17. Is it a ghost that has come to forbid the betrothal ? 

18. Mine is the same hot blood that leaped in the veins of Hugh 

Standish. 

19. He had rather by far break into an Indian camp, 

Than come to a wedding to which he had not been invited. 

20. Those whom the Lord hath united let no man put asxmder. 

2 1 . Then he said with a smile ; I should have remembered the adage, — 
If you woiild be well served, you must serve yourself. 

Nouns and Pronouns 
149. Explain the nouns and pronouns in the following selection : 

1. Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The Angel of Life winds them 
up once for all, then closes the case, and gives the key into the hands of 
the Angel of the Resurrection. 

Tic-tac ! tic-tac ! go the wheels of thought ; our will cannot stop them ; 
they cannot stop themselves; sleep cannot still them; madness only 
makes them go faster ; death alone can break into the case, and seizing 
the ever-swinging pendidimi, which we call the heart, silence at last the 
clicking of the terrible escapement we have carried so long beneath our 
wrinkled foreheads. — Holmes. 

2. If anybody cares to read a simple tale told simply, I, John Ridd, 
of the parish of Oare, in the county of Somerset, yeoman and church- 
warden, have seen and had a share in some doings in this neighborhood, 
which I will try to set down in order, God sparing my Ufe and memory. 
And they who light upon this book should bear in mind not only that I 
write for the clearing of our parish from ill-fame and calumny, but also 
a thing which will, I trow, appear too often in it, — to wit — that I am 
nothing more than a plain unlettered man, not read in foreign languages, 
as a gentleman ought to be, nor gifted with long words (even in mine own 
tongue), save what I may have won from the Bible or Master William 
Shakespeare, whom, in the face of common opinion, I do value highly. 
In short, I am an ignoramus, but pretty well for a yeoman. — Blackmore. 
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150. Review Questions 

1. Define a pronoun. 

2. Name and define the six classes of pronouns. 

3. In what two respects do pronoims differ from noims ? 

4. Explain inflection of pronouns. 

5. Define a personal pronoun. 

6. When are the grave forms of personal pronouns used ? 

7. Give all the uses of the pronoim it. 

8. What is the peculiar use of the pronoim you? 

9. Define a possessive pronoun. 

10. Name two uses of possessive pronoims. 

11. Name all the possessive pronouns. 

12. What forms are used as possessive adjectives ? 

13. When are the possessive pronoun forms used as adjectives ? 

14. Name the case-forms of pronouns. 

15. What may take the place of the genitive case? 

16. Define the demonstrative pronoun. 

17. Name the uses of demonstrative pronouns. 

18. Define the interrogative pronoun. 

19. Give all the distinctions of interrogative pronouns. 

20. Explain the distinction between a direct and an indirect question. 

21. May an interrogative pronoun introduce an indirect question? 

22. Show that an indirect question or statement is a substantive clause. 

23. Define a relative pronoim. 

24. Explain antecedent. 

25. What is the position of an antecedent ? 

26. Name the relative pronouns. 

27. Name the words occasionally used as relative pronoims. 

28. Explain the distinctions indicated by the relative pronouns. 

29. Explain the distinction between descriptive and determinative 
clauses. 

30. When may the relative pronoun be omitted ? 

31. Is the relative pronoun in the nominative case ever omitted ? 

32. If the antecedent of who, which, or what is omitted, what kind of 
pronoun is it ? 

33. Explain when the word what is a relative pronoun. 

34. When should we consider what as an interrogative pronoim ? 
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35. Explain when the word but is a, relative pronoun. 

36. Is the principal clause negative or affirmative, when 6«/ is a relative 
pronoiin ? 

37. When is the word as a relative pronoun ? 

38. Construct sentences showing the difference between the interroga- 
tive wkai and the relative what. 

39. Explain the formation and use of the compoimd relative and com- 
pound indefinite pronouns. 

40. Explain an indefinite pronoun. 

41. Name fifteen indefinite pronouns. 

42. Explain the difference between an indefinite pronoim and a noun. 

43. Explain how an indefinite word is not a pronoun unless it has a 
backward reference, 

44. Write sentences containing the word few used as noun, adjective, 
and pronoxm. 

45. When may who and they be considered indefinite pronouns ? 

46. What are such words as someone^ anyone, somebody, anybody, etc. ? 

47. Explain the use of an intensive pronoun. 

48. Explain the use of a reflexive pronoxm. 

49. Explain the use of a reciprocal pronoun. 

50. Explain and illustrate the identifying pronoun. 

51. Decline whoever. 

52. Is the case-use of the relative pronoim determined by its ante- 
cedent ? 

53. What determines the number, person, and gender of a relative 
pronoun ? 

54. What pronoim has a form for each gender ? 

55. Explain fidly an adjectival clause. 

56. Explain the editorial we. 

57. What is the distinction between a demonstrative and an indefinite 
pronoun ? 

58. Why are certain pronouns called personal pronoims ? 

59. Write a sentence in which the antecedent follows the relative 
pronoun. 

60. When may our self be used to refer to we? 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE ADJECTIVE 

161. An Adjective is a word that is added to a noun or pronoun 
to describe or limit its meaning ; as, 

The purest treasure mortal times afford is spotless reputation. 

— Shakespeare. 
My favored temple is an humble heart. — Taylor. 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men. — Byron. 

162. Adjectives, in early English, had inflections to indicate 
gender, number, and case ; but in modern English, with the excep- 
tion of this and that, which with a plural noun are changed to these 
and those, they have no inflection. 

163. Adjectives may be divided into two classes: Descriptive 
and Limiting, 

164. A Descriptive adjective is a word that describes a noun or 
pronoim by stating a quality or condition which belongs to it ; or, 
it expresses the kind or condition of a person or thing spoken of ; as, 

There is no holier spot of ground 

Than where defeated valor lies, 

By mourning beauty crowned. — Timrod 

The sweetest freedom is an honest heart. — Ford. 

166. A Limiting adjective is a word that limits a noun or pro- 
noun without expressing kind or condition; or, it answers the 
question who, which, what? 

The animals were not a hundred yards from it. — Reade. 
The two captives were made guests. — Harte. 
Yon herald shall not enter here. — Taylor. 

166. Limiting adjectives may be divided into three classes; 
Article, Pronominal, and Numeral, 

74 
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167. There are two articles : Definite and Indefinite. 

168. The Definite article the usually points out a particular 
person or thing ; as, 

Education is the chief defense of the state. — Burke. 
The conunon soldier of the American volunteer army had returned 
home. — Garland. 

169. The Definite article, in addition to its general use, may — 

(a) Identify, or indicate the person or thing so well known as 
to need no further identification ; as. 

He is the merchant (the one about whom we have been talking). 

(b) Individualize, that is, indicate the person or thing as the 
only one so called ; as, 

the Bible the Lord's prayer the Koran 

the Litany the Rubaiyat the Old Testament 

(c) Generalize, that is, use the individual for the whole class ; as. 

The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid. — Bible. 

(d) Convert an adjective into a substantive ; as. 
The poorest Hved in abundance. — Longfellow. 

(e) In certain expressions the is the old instrumental case, and 
is a demonstrative or relative adverb ; as. 

The more we study, the more we discover our ignorance. — Shelley. 
The better you think of me, the better men and women will you find 
yoiirselves. — Hawthorne. 

160. The Indefinite article an, with its shortened form a, is 
derived from the numeral adjective one. It denotes any one of a 
number of persons or things ; as, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. — Cowper. 
An idler is a watch that wants both hands. — Cowper. 
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161. In present usage, an is used before words beginning with 
a vowel soimd ; as, 

an apple an author an "m" 

an honor an hour an elm 

Some writers, however, use an before words beginning with h 
in unaccented syllables ; as, 

an historian an hypothesis 

In present usage, a is used before words beginning with a conso- 
nant sound ; as, 

a bird a desk a unit a college 

a university a euphemism a European 

162. The Indefinite article, in addition to its general use, has 
the following special uses : 

(a) Before singular nouns, or nouns used in a singular sense, or 
plural nouns preceded by feWj manyj good, hundred, and many 
other adjectives of quantity; as. 

There was not even a sage btish to cover me. — Reid. 

A brace of those beautiful animals were grazing. — Reid. 

In a few seconds the prairie was black with filthy birds. — Reid. 

(b) With a proper noun to convert it into a common noun ; as. 
For a quarter of an hour he was a perspiring Titan. — Wells. 

(c) With an abstract noun to convert it into a common noun ; as. 

She was a great beauty in her day. — Hawthorne. 
The heroine should be a beauty, 

{d) In a distributive sense ; as, 

I must have two thousand five hundred a year for two years. — Shaw. 

Pronominal Adjectives 

163. Pronominal adjectives are words that may be used both 
as pronouns and as adjectives: they are adjectives when they 
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modify expressed nouns, and they are pronoims when they are 
substituted for nouns. Pronominal adjectives are subdivided into 
seven classes or kinds : 

Possessive adjectives. 
Demonstrative adjectives. 
Interrogative adjectives. 
Relative adjectives. 
Indefinite adjectives. 
Intensive adjectives. 
Identifying adjectives. 

164. Possessive adjectives, with the exception of whose, are 
derived from personal pronoims. They are : 

my thy his her its 

our your their whose 

If thou fail in the day of thy adversity, thy strength is small. — Bible. 
His home was known to all the vagrant train. — Goldsmith. 
Heart's Desire did not ask for her flowers. — White. 
My first day's journey brought me at evening to a village, whose name 
I have forgotten. — Longfellow. 

166. When the possessive adjective stands in the predicate, 
the forms are mine, thine, yours, ours, etc., like those of the posses- 
sive pronoim ; as. 

We call both field and city ours. — Shakespeare. 

The Pacific will be ours and the Atlantic mainly ours. — Whitman. 

(a) The adjective own is frequently added to the possessive 
adjective to emphasize the idea of possession ; as. 

Revenge proves its 02vn execution. — Ford. 

166. Demonstrative adjectives point out definitely what person 
or thing is meant. They are : this, that, these, those. 

These are unnatural events. — Shakespeare. 

The true imiversity of those days is a collection of books. — Carlyle. 
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In the first sentence, these is a demonstrative pronoun because 
it is a substitute for a substantive; in the second sentence, those 
is an adjective because it modifies an expressed substantive. 

(a) The words yon and yonder are demonstrative adjectives, 
but not pronominal demonstrative adjectives, for they are not used 
as pronouns; as, 

I must have yon bunch of violets, sweet Lydia. — Bulwer. 
Upon yonder hill the village murmiu: rose. — Goldsmith. 

167. Interrogative adjectives ask for the names of persons or 
things unknown, and modify an expressed noim. They are what 
and which; as. 

What man shall dare tax another with imprudence ? — Shaw. 

168. Relative adjectives modify expressed nouns and show that 
they have been mentioned before. They are what and which; 
what is rare, but which is frequently used as a relative ad- 
jective; as, 

The better part of valor is discretion, in which better part I have saved 
my life. — Shakespeare. 

Dreaming of to-morrow, which to-morrow 

Will be as distant then as 'tis to-day. — Bowring. 

169. Indefinite adjectives, like indefinite pronouns, do not point 
out definitely what person or thing is meant. They are: sotnet 
any, each, all, one, both, several, certain, either, neither, enough, few, 
many, none, divers, sundry, other, another, much, such, etc. 

One kindness is the price of another. — Proverb. 

In this sentence, the word one is an indefinite adjective because 
it modifies the expressed noim kindness; the word another is an 
indefinite pronoun, because it is a substitute for the noim kindness. 

(a) These indefinite words are frequently used as noims; that 
is, they are used absolutely; as. 

Much would have more and lost all. — Proverb. 

The judgment of the many was overruled by that of the few. 

— Macaulay. 
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(b) The indefinite adjectives — each, every, either, neither — are 
sometimes called Distributive adjectives. 

Each is used when two or more persons or things are mentioned 
singly; as, 

Each horseman drew his blade. — Campbell. 

Every means each individual of a nimiber taken singly ; as, 
Furious every charger neighed. — Campbell. 

Either means one of the two ; or the one or the other of the two ; 
as, 

The two horsemen were now at either extremity of the lists. 

— Scott. 
Neither means not the one or the other ; as, 

Neither side dared strike the first blow. — Macaulay. 

170. The Intensive adjective is the word very, which is used to 
make the novm with which it is connected emphatic; as. 

This is the very ecstasy of love. — Shakespeare. 
The reaper and the very sheaves in the stubble seem to be resting. 

— Garland. 
Those were her very words. — Eliot. 

171. The Identifjring adjective is the word same; as, 

For they appear to be the same men. — Bacon. 

Every evening I found him in the same street, at the same comer, 
waiting for me. — Dumas. 

We have more words than notions — half a dozen words for the same 
thing. — Selden. 

She was always a lady certainly, and into the bargain always the same 
lady. — James. 

Numeral Adjectives 

172. A Numeral adjective is one that indicates number. Nu- 
meral adjectives, or simply Numerals, have two sub-classes : Cardi- 
nals and Ordinals, 
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173. Cardinals indicate how many objects there are ; as, 

one, two, five, ten, twenty, forty, ninety, etc. 
The rain was upon the earth forty days and forty nights. — Bible. 

{a) Cardinals are frequently used as nouns ; as, 

These jive could not have been trusted much for valiant service. 

— Blackmore. 

(A) Cardinals, when used as nouns, may form plurals ; as, 

They sat down in ranks by hundreds and by fifties. — Bible. 
The crows flapped over by twos and threes. — Lowell. 

174. Ordinals indicate the idea of place, order, or rank in a 



sertes] as. 



first, second, third, ninth, thirtieth, hundredth, etc. 

And on the seventh day God ended his work which he had made. 

— Bible. 

(a) Frequently the ordinals are used as nouns, usually with the 
definite article ; as, 

Caesar had his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell, and George 
the Third — may profit by their example. — Henry. 

Common and Proper Adjectives 

175. Adjectives, like nouns, may be classed as common and 
proper; as. 

Build thee more stately mansions. — Holmes. 

We have a Calvinistic creed, a Popish liturgy, and an Arminian clergy. 

— Pitt. 

In the first sentence, the word stately is a common adjective 
derived from the common noun state; in the second sentence, the 
words Calvinistic, Popish, Arminian, are derived from proper 
nouns and are proper adjectives. 
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Inflection of Adjectives 

176. The Inflection of an adjective to show degree is called 
Comparison. The demonstrative adjectives this and thai are 
inflected to show number. There are three degrees of comparison : 
Positive, Comparative, and Superlative, 

177. The Positive degree is the adjective in its simplest form, 
and simply expresses the quality of the object ; as, 

warm, strong, able, famous, distant, beautiful, etc. 

He was of a quick and impetuous temper. — Irving. 

178. The Comparative degree is that form of the adjective 
which shows that two objects or groups of objects have been com- 
pared, and that one of these possesses a quality in a higher or 
lower degree than the positive. 

179. The comparative degree is formed in two ways : either by 
adding -er to the positive, or by placing the adverb more or less 
before the positive ; as, 

warmer stronger abler 

more famous less distant more beautiful 

180. The Superlative degree is the form of the adjective which 
shows that one object or group of objects has been compared with 
two or more objects or groups of objects, and that one of these 
possesses a quality in the highest or lowest degree of all concerned 
or considered. 

181. The superlative degree is formed in two ways : either by 
adding -est to the positive, or by placing the adverbs most or least 
before the positive ; as, 

warmest strongest ablest 

least famous least distant most beautiful 
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182. All adjectives of one syllable, and some of two syllables, 
form the comparative by adding -er to the positive, and the super- 
lative by adding -est to the positive ; as, 

He was about twenty years older than Burke. — Macaulay. 

The brightest stars are nearest to the earth. — Timrod. 

He was a man of the meatiest and feeblest intellect. — Macaulay. 

183. Adjectives of more than one syllable usually form the com- 
parative by placing the adverbs more or less, and the superlative 
by placing the adverbs most or least before the positive degree ; as. 

Emblems of a more gloomy character were needed. — Irving. 
• This is a less questionable way of putting it. — Shaw. 
He was one of the most pacific of princes. — Macaulay. 

(a) Euphony, or sound, largely determines which of the two 
methods of forming the comparative and superlative degrees shall 
be used ; as. 

You are wickeder than ever. — Shaw. 

He was more calm and placid than he had been for months. — Besant. 

The Holy Bible is not more true, and that is the truest thing in natiure. 

— Cooper. 
The richest man, the noblest and the m^st powerful, is no more splendid 
than a simple gentleman. — Besant. 

184. Some adjectives, when used in their full sense, cannot 
have comparison ; but when not used in the strict meaning admit 
of comparison ; as, 

equal, perfect, dead, roimd, square, wrong, complete, eternal, etc. 

185. The following adjectives are irregularly compared ; that is, 
they do not conform to the rules given in sections 179, 181 : 

Positive Comparative Superlative 

weU 1 ^ , ^ 

, [ better best 

many \ 

much 1 "^"^ '°°*' 
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Positive 


Comparative 


Superlative 


Httle 


less (lesser) 


least 


m 1 

evil 


worse 


worst 


late 


later 


latest 




latter 


last 


old 


older 


oldest 




elder 


.eldest 


near 


nearer 


nearest 
next 


far 


farther 


farthest 




further 


furthest 


hind 


hinder 


hindermost 
hindmost 



I have seen the cuckoo chased by lesser fowl. — Tennyson. 
But besides the lesser and ignoble robbers there had arisen in Italy a 
more formidable. — Bulwer. 

(a) The comparative degree of these adjectives (except elder 
and latter) is followed by than; as, 

Fashion wears out more apparel than the man. — Shakespeare. 

186. The following comparatives and superlatives are repre- 
sented by adverbs in the positive : 

(in) 
(up) 
(out) 

(a) The comparative degree of these adjectives is not followed 
by than, but modifies the noim in the adherent position ; as, 

You are jealous of the upper classes. — Miller. 
The upper part of Corinth alone suffered. — Hugo. 



inner 


innermost 




inmost 


upper 


uppermost 




upmost 


outer 


outermost 




outmost 
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187. The comparative degree of adjectives ending in -iar is 
followed by to; as, 

Art is not inferior to nature for practical purposes. — Byron. 
Malbone's miniature was far inferior to Hepzibah's air-drawn pic- 
ture. — Hawthorne. 
Rienzi's mission to Avignon was posterior to that of Petrarch. 

— BULWER. 

188. The superlative form of adjectives is usually followed by 
of, though not always ; as, 

The prettiest of brooks her worshipper resembles. — PoE. 

189. The superlative of the adjective means that the quality 
exists in the highest degree in the person or thing described. When 
the superlative means the highest or greatest degree found among 
all the persons or things considered, it is called the relative super- 
lative. When the superlative denotes a very high degree, or when 
no idea of comparison is involved or implied, it is called the super- 
lative absolute. 

In the sentence " Henry is the most loyal of all my children " 
the superlative is relative; in the sentence " Henry is most loyal " 
the superlative is absolute. 

The following are examples of the superlative absolute : 

Let us be just to Georgiana, dearest, — Shaw. 
Hail, divinest Melancholy ! — Milton. 
That divinest poem ! — Shaw. 

The comparative degree is frequently strengthened by an ad- 
verb; as, 

I have heard far thinner stories from much older men. — Shaw. 

Position of the Adjective 

190. There are three positions in which the adjective may 
stand : Adherent, A p positive, and Predicate, 
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191. An adjective is said to be in the Adherent position when it 
stands directly in front of the noun or pronoun it qualifies ; as, 

Great men by small means are oft overthrown. — Herrick. 

Each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor. — PoE. 

Remark. The term adherent conveys the closeness of connection better 
than the old terra " attributive." 

(a) The Articles can be used only in the adherent position. 

192. An adjective is said to be in the Appositive position when 
it stands immediately after the noun or pronoun it modifies ; as, 

Babylon, learned and wise, hath perished utterly. — Wordsworth. 

Let thy name, conspicuous and sublime 

Stand in the spacious firmament of time. — Wordsworth. 

It was a vision, fair and fortunate. — Shakespeare. 

193. An adjective is said to be in the Predicate position when it 
stands after a linking verb and describes or limits the subject; as, 

It (heroism) is generous^ hospitable^ temperaie, scornful of petty cal- 
culations and scornful of being scorned. — Emerson. 

(a) Certain adjectives are used only in the predicate positiony 
or the appositive position; as, 

worth, afraid, aware, asleep, etc. 

So much is a man worth as he esteems himself. — Rabelais. 
The whispering waves were half asleep. — Shelley. 

(b) The predicate adjective, for emphasis, frequently comes 
before the verb ; as, 

Happy is the man who hath never known what it was to taste of fame. 

— BULWER. 

O woman, great is thy faith. — Bible. 

Bright was her face with smiles. — Longfellow. 

Predicate Nominative 

194. A substantive or adjectival joined or linked to a subject- 
substantive by a linking verb (211) is called a Predicate Nominative. 
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The Predicate Nominative, if a substantive, identifies the sub- 
ject-substantive ; if an adjectival, describes or limits the subject- 
substantive. 

Substantive: Mr. Parr was then, as now, a business man, 

— Churchill. 

Adjectival : His success had been too simple. — Churchill. 

In the first sentence, the substantive man is linked to the sub- 
ject-substantive Parr by the linking verb was, and identifies or 
denotes the same person as the subject-substantive. Parr, In the 
second sentence, the adjectival simple is linked to the subject- 
substantive success by the linking verb had been, and describes or 
limits the subject-substantive, success. 

The predicate nominative, if a noun, is frequently called a 
Predicate Noun; and if an adjective, is frequently called a Predi- 
cate Adjective, 

For fiurther treatment of the predicate nominative see section 448. 

Adjunct Accusative 

196. A substantive or adjectival attached to a factitive transi- 
tive verb (216) to identify or describe or limit the direct object 
is called an Adjunct Accusative. 

The Adjunct Accusative, if a substantive, identifies the direct 
object ; if an adjectival, describes or limits the direct object. 

Substantive : I cannot call them churches. — Churchill. 
Adjectival : You have made my duty peculiarly difficult. — Churchill. 

In the first sentence, the substantive churches is attached to 
the factitive transitive verb, call, and identifies or denotes the same 
thing as the direct object, them. In the second sentence, the ad- 
jectival difficult is attached to the factitive transitive verb, made, 
and describes the direct object, duty. 

For further treatment of the adjunct accusative see section 479. 
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Repetition and Omission of the Article 

196. With a series of nouns or adjectives referring to the same 
person or thing the article need not be repeated ; but with a series 
of nouns or adjectives referring to a different person or thing the 
article must be repeated ; as, 

I called to see the Dean and Professor of Mathematics. 
I called to see the Dean and the Professor of Mathematics. 

In the first sentence, one person is meant ; in the second sentence, 
two diifferent people are meant. 

197. When a series of adjectives cannot apply to the same noim, 
the article is repeated ; or, the noim is made plural; as, 

It happened during the sixteenth and the seventeenth century. 
It happened during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Function-group 

198. The words many, twt, what, but, etc., form with the in- 
definite article an adjective f imction-group ; as, 

Many a flower and many a tear, 

Old Treviot's maids and matrons lent. — Scott. 

In this sentence, no attempt should be made to give a gram- 
matical fimction to many and to a, but many a should be regarded 
as a grammatical unit performing the fimction of an adjective: 
this is what is meant by a function-group. 

Many is plural, but when combined with the indefinite article 
a, it limits a singular noun and takes a singidar verb. 

Exercise 

^2- "" Explain the predicate nominatives and the adjunct accusattves 
in the following sentences : 

1. The day has been uncommonly sultry. — Irving. 

2. How cold an Arcadia was this ! — Hawthorne. 

3. A single gentle rain makes the grass many shades greener. 

— Thoreau. 
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4. My work grows quite intolerable. — Hawthorne. 

5. It was of fine green silk. — Irving. 

6. He appointed the owl prime minister. — Irving. 

7. What a death is that of Mr. Poe ! — Longfellow. 

8. A life is on his written page. — Stedman. 

9. The Indies have not made Spain rich. — Franklin. 
10. The two captives were made guests. — Harte. 

Exercise 

2_ ~7 Explain the function and meaning of the italicized words in 
the following sentences : 

1. A jew mice are sufficient for my frugal labor. — Irving. 
Few mice are sufficient for my frugal labor. 

2. Many years roUed away. — Irving. 
Many a year rolled away. 

3. What a predicament for the imfortunate Ahmed I — Irving. 

4. It was just stick a place. — Irving. 
Such places are numerous. 

5. Not a man believed him capable of the feat. — London. 
No man believed him capable of the feat. 

6. The secretary and treasurer called to see me. 
The secretary and the treasurer called to see me. 

7. The event occurred in /Ae fifteenth and the sixteenth century. 
The event occurred in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

8. Now, he asked himself, was it the dean^ or the dean^s theology 
through which his regeneration had come ? — Churchill. 

9. He offered next day to Mr. Hodder the rectorship of St, John*s. 

— Churchill. 

10. He, John Hodder ^ was to live under that cloud. — Churchill. 

11. What lights are those, Mateo ? — Irving. 
What a light is that, Mateo ? — Irving. 

12. I have often heard my grandfather, the tailor, say that there was 
more meant by that. — Irving. 

13. i4 black and white cat making pounce had sent hearts to mouths 
after this. — Hewlett. 

A black and a white cat had sent hearts to mouths after this. 
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Exercise 

-^ i Write five sentences containing adjectives in the — 

(i) Adherent position. 

(2) Appositive position. 

(3) Predicate position. 

(4) In the Comparative degree, 
(s) In the Superlative degree. 

(6) In the Superlative absolute. 

(7) In the Relative superlative. 

Parsing the Adjective 

199. To parte an Adjective is to tell the following : 

(i) Class. 

(2) Sub-dass. 

(3) Degree of comparison — if any. 

(4) Position. 

(5) Construction. 

Illustrations 
Men at some times are masters of their fates. — Shakespeaee. 

some — is a limiting adjective ; pronominal indefinite ; adherent 

position, and modifies the noun times, 
their — is a limiting adjective; possessive; adherent position, and 

modifies the noun fates. 

Each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor. — Poe. 

Each — is a limiting adjective ; pronominal indefinite ; distributive ; 

adherent position, and modifies the noun ember, 
separate — is a Hmiting adjective ; adherent position, and modifies the 

noun ember, 
dying — is a descriptive adjective; adherent position, and modifies 

the noun ember. 
its — is a limiting adjective; possessive, adherent position, and 

modifies the noun ghost. 
^ the — is a Hmiting adjective; definite article, adherent position. 

and qualifies the noxai floor. 
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That tiniform, old and tattered^ is mine. 

that — is a limiting adjective ; pronominal demonstrative ; adherent 
position, and modifies the noun uniform. 

old — is a descriptive adjective; positive degree {old, older, oldest 
or old, elder, eldest) ; appositive position, and modifies the 
noirn uniform. 

tattered — is a descriptive adjective ; appositive position, and modifies 
the noun uniform. 

mine — is a limiting adjective ; possessive ; predicate position ; com- 
pletes the linking verb is and modifies the noim uniform; and 
is a predicate nominative. 

I marvel that God made you mine. — Lanier. 

mine — is a limiting adjective ; possessive ; predicate position ; com- 
pletes the factitive transitive verb made and modifies the ob- 
ject you, and is an adjunct accusative. 

Exercise 
200. Parse the adjectives in the following sentences : 

1. Her shoes, coarse and squared-toed, chafed her feet. — Garland. 

2. A kingfisher crossed and recrossed the stream with dipping sweep 
of his wings. ^- Garland. 

3. Some sixty-five years later, one hot day of siraimer in 1865 — one 
Saturday afternoon — a lad was cutting weeds in a woodland pasture ; 
a big, raw-boned, demure boy of near eighteen. — Allen. 

4. The heat of his work, the stifling air, the many-toned woods, the 
sense of the vast summering land — these things were not in his thoughts. 

— Allen. 

5. The lad had long been lifting his inner eye to this vision. — Allen. 

6. He sat by John Thornton's fire, a broad-breasted dog, white- 
fanged and long-furred. — London. 

7. The three partners were hning a long and narrow poling-boat 
down a bad stretch of rapids. — London. 

8. She was not half so nice as his own mother. — Kipling. 

9. He is the heart's heart of those white troops. — Kipling. 

10. Every affection, every delight the poor child had had, was like an 
aching nerve to her. — Eliot. 
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11. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it. — Lincoln. 

12. Butterflies, yellow and white, fluttered around moist places in the 
ditch, and slender, striped water-snakes glided across the stagnant pools 
at soimd of footsteps. — Garland. 

13. Peterson, a brawny, white-bearded Norwegian, came up at this 
time, and spoke to Rob in a sullen, gruff way. — Garland. 

14. The knights, entering at either end of the lists in long pro- 
cession, arranged themselves in double file, precisely opposite to each 
other, the leader of each party being in the centre of the foremost rank, 
a post which he did not occupy imtil each had carefully arranged the 
ranks of his party, and established every one in his place. — Scott. 

15. The splendid armor of the combatants was now defaced with dust 
and blood, and gave way at every stroke of the sword and battle-axe. 

— Scott. 

16. What is thine is mine, all thine b mine. — Plautus. 

Exercise 

201. Parse the nouns, pronouns, and adjectives in the following 
selection : 

Far to the South lies the fairest and richest domain of this earth. 
There by night the cotton whitens beneath the stars, and by day the 
wheat locks the simshine in its bearded sheaf. There are moimtains 
stored with exhaustless treasure, forests, vast and primeval, and rivers 
that timibling or loitering run wanton to the sea. But why is it, though 
the sectional line be now a mist that the breath may dispel, fewer men of 
the north have crossed it over than when it was crimson with the best 
blood of the Republic, or even when the slave holder stood guard over 
every foot of the way ? There can be but one answer. It is the very 
problem we are now to consider. — Henry W. Grady. 

202. Review Questions 

1. Define an adjective. 

2. What parts of speech does the adjective modify? 

3. Explain what is meant by inflection of adjectives. 

4. What two adjectives are inflected for number ? 
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5. Name the classes of adjectives. 

6. Name the three classes of limiting adjectives. 

7. Explain the general and the specific uses of the definite article. 

8. Name all the uses of the indefinite article. 

9. Name the pronominal adjectives. 

10. Define a possessive adjective. 

11. What are the uses of the possessive adjectives. 

12. Name all the possessive adjectives. 

13. Use the possessive adjective whose in a sentence. 

14. Name the possessive adjectives that stand in the predicate 
position. 

15. Define and illustrate the demonstrative adjectives. 

16. Define and illustrate the interrogative adjectives. 

17. Define and illustrate the relative adjectives. 

18. Explain and illustrate the identifying adjective. 

19. Define and illustrate the intensifying adjective. 

20. What is a cardinal adjective ? 

21. Explain an ordinal adjective. 

22. Illustrate how cardinal adjectives may become noims. 

23. Explain comparison. 

24. Name all the methods of comparison. 

25. Explain and illustrate the superlative absolute. 

26. Explain and illustrate the relative superlative. 

27. What two adjectives are not followed by than? 

28. Name certain adjectives that may not admit of comparison. 

29. Name six adjectives ending in -ior. 

30. Explain the adherent position of an adjective. 

31. What adjective always stands in the adherent position? 

32. Explain the appositive position. 

33. Explain the predicate position. 

34. What adjectives always stand in the predicate position ? 

35. Give the law for the omission of the article. 

36. State the law for the repetition of the article. 

37. What is an indefinite adjective ? 

38. Explain the distributive adjectives. 

39. What adjectives are represented in the positive by an adverb ? 

40. What is an adjectival function-group? 

41. Explain a predicate nominative. 
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42. Illustrate in a sentence a substantive used as a predicate nomi- 
native. 

43. An adjectival used as a predicate nominative. 

44. Explain an adjimct accusative. 

45. Write sentences illustrating the use of an adjectival and a substan- 
tive used as adjunct accusative. 

46. What is meant by "to parse an adjective." 



94 
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CHAPTER V 

THE VERB 

203. A Verb is a word which asserts action, being, or condition. 

204. Verbs may be divided into two classes: TransUive and 
Intransitive, 

205. A Transitive verb expresses action which is not limited 
to the subject, but which passes over from the subject of the action 
to the object of it; or, a transitive verb requires a direct object 
to complete its sense ; as. 

He takes the banjo from the wall, 

And tunes the string with skill and care, 

Then strikes it with a master's air, 

And tells, in melody and rhyme, 

This legend of the olden time. — Irwin Russell. 

In the sentence, " He takes the banjo from the wall," the verb, 
takes, is a transitive verb because the action is not limited to the 
subject, he, but passes over and is exerted upon the direct object, 
banjo. The verb, takes, does not give exact information about the 
subject, he, until the noun, banjo, is added. 

Explain why tunes, strikes, and tells are transitive verbs. 

206. A Direct object is the substantive which completes the 
meaning of a transitive verb, and is always in the accusative case; as, 

I hear the sounds of feet. — Cooper. 
Every man has a sane spot somewhere. — Stevenson. 
I think there is nothing hut immortality. — Whitman. 

95 
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In the sentence, " I hear the sounds of feet," the substantive 
sounds is the direct object of the transitive verb hear, because it is 
the name of the thing which receives the action expressed by the 
verb. The direct object always shows that there are certain limits 
within which the action of the subject is confined. 

207. An Intransitive verb denotes a condition or being in which 
the subject is, or asserts an action which is limited to the subject ; 
or, an intransitive verb is one that does not require a direct object 
to complete its sense or meaning ; as. 

Being : For there is one God. — Bible. 
Condition : My love, she sleeps. — Poe. 
Action : At sight of them the robbers J?«/. — Irving. 

208. The difference between a transitive verb and an intransi- 
tive verb expressing action is this: A transitive verb requires a 
substantive to complete its meaning, whUe an intransitive verb 
does not ; as, 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow. — Wordsworth. 
The rainbow comes and goes. — Wordsworth. 

In the first sentence, the meaning of the verb, writes, is incomplete 
until the substantive, wrinkle, is added ; that is, the action is not 
limited to the subject, but passes over and is exerted upon the 
direct object, wrinkle. 

In the second sentence, the verbs, comes and goes, are complete 
in themselves ; that is, the action is limited to the subject. 

209. Intransitive verbs are of two kinds : Complete and Linking. 

210. A Complete verb is one that is complete in itself ; that is, 
it does not require an additional word to complete its meaning ; as, 

The combat deepens. — Campbell. 
The lady sleeps. — Poe. 

In these sentences, the verbs, deepens and sleeps, are complete 
in themselves. 
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211. A Linking verb is one that links or joins a word to the sub- 
ject; as, 

Moonlight is sctdptu/re; sunlight is painting. — Hawthorne. 
An honest man is the noblest work of God. — Pope. 
Sweetest things turn sour by their deeds. — Shakespeare. 
Occupation alone is happiness. — Johnson. 

In these sentences, the verbs link or join a substantive or an ad- 
jective to the subjects. The word linked to the subject is either a 
substantive or an adjectival. 

Remark. — In practice, after the distinction between transitive and 
intransitive verbs has been completely grasped, the natural form of 
question in deaUng with a given verb would be, "Is this transitive, com- 
plete, or linking?" rather than "Is this transitive or intransitive?" 
and, in the latter case, '*Is it complete or linking?" 

212. (a) Many verbs are capable of being used with either 
transitive or complete force ; as, 

Transitive : The man moves his arm. 
Complete : The earth moves. 

(6) Certain verbs are capable only of complete force ; as, 

Whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. — Bible. 
And when it was morning, he departed. — Bible. 

(c) Some verbs are capable of either complete or linking force ; as, 

Complete : God is. — Bible. 
Linking : God is love. — Bible. 

(d) Some verbs are capable only of linking force ; as. 

The city suddenly became full of churches. — Churchill. 
A chieftain's daughter seemed the maid. — Scott. 

{e) Some verbs are capable of all three forces — transitive, com- 
plete, and linking ; as, 
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Transitive : The farmer grcfws wheat. 
Complete : The wheat ^ows. 
Linking : The wheat grows yellow. 

Remark. — In this work the terms transitive, complete, linking, are 
used as representing the kinds of verbs. 

213. Some transitive verbs {give, telly promise, provide, persuade) 
require an indirect object in addition to a direct object to complete 
their meaning ; as, 

He gave us (indirect) several anecdotes (direct) of the fancies of the 
neighboring peasantry. — Irving. 

Can you lend me (indirect) your carriage (direct) ? — Harte. 

214. The Indirect object is the additional substantive added to 
a transitive verb to complete its meaning, and denotes what is 
indirectly affected by the action of the verb.. It is always a sub- 
stantive in the dative, and usually denotes the person to whom 
something is done ; as, 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown. — Shakespeare. 

In this sentence, the pronoun, him, is required to complete the 
meaning of the verb, presented, in addition to the noun, crown. 
The pronoun, him, represents the person to whom something is done, 
and is the indirect object, and is in the dative case. 

(a) Sometimes the Indirect object may denote the /Awg indirectly 
affected; as. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue. — Shakespeare. 

216. The Dative of Reference or Concern denotes the person 
with reference to whom the action of the verb is considered, or who 
is concerned in this action ; as. 

He'll buy me sl horse in Smithfield. — Shakespeare. 

216. Some transitive verbs, frequently called Factitive Transi- 
tive verbs (make, call, consider, appoint, elect, deem, create, regard, 
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name, etc.), may take, in addition to a direct object, an Adjunct 
Accusative; as, 

I will create thee Empress of Rome. — Shakespeare. 
The Indies have not made Spain rich. — Franklin. 

217. The Adjunct Accusative completes the meaning of a facti- 
tive transitive verb, and identifies or describes the direct object. 
The Adjunct Accusative is either a substantive or an adjectival ; as. 

He called me father, — Shakespeare. 

Her beauty made ijie glad. — Wordsworth. 

In the first sentence, the meaning of the verb, called, is incomplete 
imtil the noun, father, is added ; in the second sentence, the meaning 
of the verb, made, is incomplete until the adjective, glad, is added. 
The noun, father, completes the verb, called, and identifies the direct 
object, me; the adjective, glad, completes the verb, made, and de- 
scribes the direct object, me. 

218. Certain transitive verbs are followed by two objects in 
the Accusative case, one of the person, the other of the thing; 
that is, by a Direct object and by a Secondary object. The Direct 
object represents the person, and the Secondary object represents 
the thing ; as. 

He taught me geometry. 
He asked him a question. 

In these sentences, the pronouns, me and him, represent the direct 
objects of the verbs, taught and asked, respectively ; and the nouns, 
geometry and question, represent the secondary objects of the verbs, 
taught and asked, respectively. 

[In old English very few verbs took two Objects in the Accu- 
sative ; the chief were to ask and to teach. With to ask one or both 
of the Objects were pronouns, but this construction has been ex- 
tended, and now either Object may be any noun or noim-equiva- 
lent ; of the other, to teach more often took Accusative and Dative. 
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Ask, therefore, is the only verb in modern English which may be 
said to take two Objects in the Accusative. — C. T. Onions.] 

219. A Linking verb imites or links a substantive or adjectival 
to a subject-substantive. The substantive or adjectival linked 
to the subject-substantive is called a Predicate Nominative; as, 

Substantive : I am a true believer in the blind deity. — Irving. 
Adjectival : His hair is crisp and black and long. — Longfellow. 

In the first sentence, the substantive believer identifies the sub- 
ject, /, and is linked to it by the verb, am; in the second sentence, 
the adjectivals, crisp, black, and long, describe the subject, hair^ 
and are linked to the subject by the verb, is. 

220. A Predicate nominative differs from a Direct object, in 
that — 

(a) A Predicate nominative may be either a substantive or an 
adjectival, while a Direct object can only be a substantive. 

(6) A Predicate nominative always follows a linking verb, while 
a Direct object completes the meaning of a transitive verb. 

(c) A Predicate nominative (if a substantive) always denotes 
the same thing as. the subject-substantive, while a Direct object 
(uinless it is a reflexive pronoun), always denotes a different thing ; 
as. 

Selfishness is poverty, — Hooker. 
I hate deception, — Washington. 

In the first sentence, the substantive, poverty, is a Predicate 
nominative because it is linked to the subject-substantive, selfish- 
ness, by the linking verb, is, and identifies the subject-substantive, 
and denotes the same thing as the subject-substantive; in the 
second sentence, deception is a Direct object because it names the 
thing that receives the action of the transitive verb, hate, and de- 
notes a different thing from the subject-substantive, /. 
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221. (a) A Predicate nominative is like an Adjunct accusative, 
in that either may be a substantive or an adjectival; they are 
unlike in that a Predicate nominative follows a linking verb, while 
the Adjunct accusative follows a transitive verb ; as, 

Predicate nominative : But thine eye is faith and thy wing is love, 

— Lanier. 
Adjimct accusative: Now, sir, may I not call myself a genUeman? 

— BULWER. 

(b) A Predicate nominative identifies or describes the subject- 
substantive, while an Adjimct accusative identifies or describes a 
direct object, 

222. Complete verbs may be used with transitive force in two 
wajrs: 

(a) By the use of a Cognate object ; as. 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh. — Browning. 
It sleeps the sleep of our noble slain. — Ryan. 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking. — Scott. 

A Cognate object is an object the meaning of which is similar 
or akin to the meaning of the verb to which it is attached. In 
these sentences the words sleep and laugh are Cognate objects. 

(6) By the use of a Preposition; as, 

to laugh at to bark at 

to wonder at to submit to 

to wish for to despair of 

Complete : The people laughed and shouted. — Bulwer. 
Transitive : And if I laughed at any mortal thing, 
'Tis that I may not weep. — Byron: 

Exercise 

In the following sentences, explain the italicized words : 

1. Hell buy me a horse in Smithfield. — Shakespeare. 

2. Necessity makes even the coward brave. — Proverb. 

3. He esteems himself happy. — Shakespeare. 
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4. My days are in the yellow leaf. — Shakespeare. 

5. Alas ! the night passed — the day broke. — Bulwer. 

6. Her blindness rendered the scene familiar to her alone. — Bulwer. 

7. It completely won the heart of the brave officer. — Irving. 

8. I find myself a traitor with the rest. — Shakespeare. 

9. He called them imtaught knaves, unmannerly. — Shakespeare. 

10. I have lived my life. — Tennyson. 

11. The robin laughed in the orange tree. — Lanier. 

12. The blades of the marsh grass stir, — Lanier. 

13. And men shall sing thee a "true-love songJ^ — Lanier. 

14. They looked at each other with rapture. — Howells. 

15. Our first youth is of no value. — Irving. 

Inflection of the Verb 

223. Verbs admit of the following inflections or modifications: 
Voice, Mood, Person, Number, and Tense. Number and person 
are expressed by inflection; and voice, mood, and tense are ex- 
pressed partly by inflection and partly by the use of the auxiliary. 

Voice 

224. Voice is that form or use of the verb which shows whether 
the subject is the doer or the object of the action expressed by the 
verb. There are two voices : Active and Pensive. 

226. The Active voice is the form of the verb which shows that 
the subject represents the agent or doer of the action expressed by 
the verb ; as. 

The squire told several long stories of early college pranks. — Irving. 
The colonists often treated them like the beasts of the forest. — Irving. 

226. The Passive voice is the form of the verb which denotes 
that the grammatical subject represents the object of the action 
expressed by the verb ; as, 

They shall be driven like deer from their bushes. — Cooper. 
Those poems were written to yoiu: wife. — Shaw. 
The cannon were surrounded by small parties of vigorous and athletic 
young men. — Cooper. 
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Uses of the Passive Voice 

227. The Passive voice is used : — 

(a) To make the receiver of the act more important than the 
agent; as, 

Most of them were killed by the English. — Irving. 

(b) To make the assertion when the agent is imknown or \mim- 
portant; as, 

The cofl&n of Edward the Confessor had been broken open and his re- 
mains despoiled of their funeral ornaments. — Irving. 

Mood 

228. Mood is that form or use of the verb which shows the man- 
ner of asserting action, being, or condition : whether a fact, or a 
doubt, or a command. There are three Moods: Indicative, 
Subjunctive, and Imperative. 

229. Only an Indicative, Subjunctive, or Imperative can consti- 
tute or help to constitute the predicate essential to a sentence 
or clause. These are the moods or m^ddl forms of a verb. The 
modal forms are the predicative fonjis. 

230. The other forms of the verb — the Infinitive, the Gerund, 
the Participle — do not predicate, though they often imply predi- 
cation. A sentence or clause cannot be made with them. These 
are called the non-predicative, or the non-modal forms of the verb. 

The Infinitive, in certain constructions, does gain predicative 
force. This construction is discussed in Chapter VI. 

Modal Forms (always predicative) 

231. The Indicative mood is that form or use of the verb which 
asserts action, being, or condition as a fact. The Indicative mood 
is used in a statement, question, or condition regarded as a fact ; as. 

All strangers are not foes. — Bulwer. 

Nature alone has the making of her creatures ; why doesnH she make 
them comfortable ? — Allen. 
If it was not she, it was certainly her sister. — Wells. 
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232. The Subjunctive mood is that form or use of the verb 
which asserts action, being, or condition, not as a fact, but as a 
volition, wish, or condition contrary to fact. 

In modern English the verb be is the only verb with forms for 
the Subjimctive distinct from those of the Indicative. In old 
English the Subjunctive was in full force, but in present-day Eng- 
lish it has become very limited. Except in the verb be, and in the 
third person singular of the present and present perfect tenses of 
all verbs, there is little distinction in the verb endings. In certain 
cases, where need is felt for the Subjunctive, the auxiliaries are 
employed. In these English possesses a fuller inflection for mood- 
idea than any other language except German. 

In ordinary English of the present day the Subjunctive mood 
is limited to the expression of — 

(a) Volition: 

This be the verse you grave for me. — Stevenson. 

I move that this rule be not construed to extend to the fair 

(b) Wish: 

Long live the king, and Gilpin long live he. — Cowper. 

So be it, George. — Reade. 

Oh, that my grief were thoroughly weighed ! — Bible. 

(c) Condition contrary to fact : 

If a man's brains were in his heels, were 't not in danger of kibes ? 

— Shakespeare. 
Had she done so he would have held out. — Meredith. 

233. The Imperative mood is that form or use of the verb which 
asserts action, being, or condition as a command, advice, entreaty, 
or exhortation ; as, 

GOf carry them, and smear the sleepy grooms with blood. — Shake- 
speare. 

Take away the sword ; states can be saved without it ; bring the pen. 

— BULWER. 
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Tense 



234. Tense is the variation in the form of the verb to denote 
the time of the action, being, or condition expressed by the verb. 
There are eight Tenses : 



Present 


Present Perfect 


Past 


Past Perfect 


Future 


Future Perfect 


Past Future 


Past Future Perfect 



236. The Present tense is used to describe or represent the action, 
being, or condition as now existing, or as now going on ; as, 

All nature wears a universal grin. — Fielding. 
And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door. — Longfellow. 

236. The Present tense has the following special uses : 

(a) To express a trxiism or imiversal fact ; as. 

Order is heaven's first law. — Pope. 

God's mill grinds slow but sure. — Herbert. 

(6) To recount vividly a rapid series of events; as, 

A distant trampling sound he hears; 

He looks around, and soon appears 

O'er Homcliff-hill a plump of spears. — Scott. 

(c) To express a future event ; as. 

He starts from Berlin next month. 

(d) To denote an habitual act ; as. 

He goes to Atlanta every morning. 

He goes on Simday to the church 

And sits among his boys. — Longfellow. 
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237. (a) The Past tense is used to describe the action, being, or 
condition as occurring in the past time ; as, 

The conscious water saw its Grod and blushed. — Crashaw. 

{b) The Past tense is also used to denote an habitual action ; as, 

We kept the smack in the cove about hve miles higher up the coast 
than this. — Poe. 

238. The Future tense is used to describe or represent the action, 
being, or condition as existing or occvuring in the future time ; as, 

I shaU cross over to Herculaneum, and shall seek out a new home. 

— BULWER. 

239. The Past Future tense is used to describe or represent the 
action, being, or condition as future in the past ; that is, future 
from a past standpoint; as, 

There are not many things that I would not do for you. — Shaw. 
I would help to find a place of shelter. — Wordsworth. 
I should keep myself healthy with exercise in the open air. 

— Hawthorne. 

240. The Present Perfect tense is used to describe or repre- 
sent the action, being, or condition as complete at the present 
time; as, 

I have bought golden opinions from all sorts of people. — Shakespeare. 

(fl) The distinction between the Past and the Present Perfect 
is: 

(i) That the Past tense represents a past event or action as 
completed without any connection with the present; as, 

Frank broke his arm (past event, but no connection with the present). 

(2) That the Present Perfect represents an event or action as 
past but connected with the present; as, 

Frank ha^ broken his arm (past event, but connected with the present). 
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241. The Past Perfect is used to describe or represent the action, 
being, or condition as completed in the past time ; as, 

They had placed themselves at the onset face to face. — Bulwer. 

242. The Future Perfect tense is used to describe or represent 
action, being, or condition as completed in the future time ; as, 

When I shall have decayed like my predecessors, then, if you revere my 
memory, let a marble fountain, richly sculptured, take my place upon 
the spot. — Hawthorne. 

243. The Past Future Perfect is used to describe or represent 
the action, being, or condition as future perfect from a past point 
of view ; it expresses certainty in a purely imagined case; as. 

Aunt Carola would have embraced her — and I should have liked to do 
so myself. — Wister. 

Number 

244. The verb has two Numbers: Singular and Plural, The 
general rule for Number is : a singular subject requires a singular 
verb, and a plural subject requires a plural verb ; as. 

Singular : Knowledge is the great sim in the firmament. — Webster. 
Plural : Life and power are scattered with all its beams. — Webster. 

Person 

246. The verb has three Persons in each number, corresponding 
to the three persons of the personal pronouns. The verb is in- 
flected for Person and Number as follows : 

(a) In the language of prayer and poetry in the second and 
third persons singular ; as. 

It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 
"By thy long gray beard and ghttering eye, 

Now wherefore stopp^st thou me ? " — Coleridge. 
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(b) In all other language, except in the case of the verb 6e, 
the only forms which are changed or inflected are the third person 
singular of the present indicative, and sometimes the second per- 
son singular of the past indicative. 

Non-modal Forms (Non-predicative) 

216. The Non-modal forms of the verb are those forms which 
are not inflected. These forms, although given along with the 
inflectional (modal) forms as parts of the conjugation of the verb, 
are not verbs ; that is, they are not predicative forms. The Non- 
modal forms are : 

The Infinitive 
The Gerund 
The Participle 

247. (a) The Infinitive is the simple form of the verb, with or 
without to. It simply expresses, without restriction in regard to 
person and number, in a general way, the action, being, or condi- 
tion which the Modal form of the verb asserts. The Infinitive 
has certain characteristics of the verb, and may be used in the 
sentence as a substantive, adjectival, or adverbial ; as. 

Nature teaches beasts to know their friends. — Shakespeare. 
However, this is no time to joke. — Blackmore. 
I am glad to see your ladyship. — Shakespeare. 

In the first sentence, the infinitive, to know, is a substantive used 
as the secondary object of the verb, teaches; it retains its verb 
characteristics in that it governs the substantive, /rien^f^, as a direct 
object. To know J in this sentence, is both a verb and a substan- 
tive ; it is a verb in its relation to the substantive, friends, and a 
substantive in its relation to the verb, teaches. 

In the second sentence, the infinitive, to joke, is equivalent to 
the adjective, joking; the sentence is equivalent to " This is no 
joking time." 
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In the third sentence, the infinitive, to see, is equivalent to an 
adverb in its relation to the word, glady and a verb in its relation to 
the substantive, ladyship. 

{b) The infinitive, although it cannot assert, may imply predi- 
cation. In certain constructions, as in — 

I believe him to be honest, 

I expect my son to make progress 

the infinitive gains predicative power. A group of words like " him 
to be honest " or " my son to make progress " is called an Infinitive 
Clause. 

248. The Gerund is formed by adding -ing to the simple form 
of the verb ; it performs the function of a verb and of a noim at the 
same time; that is, it is a verb-noun; as. 

Running a pump is difficult work. 

In this sentence, the genmd, running, is a substantive in its rela- 
tion to the verb is, and a verb in its relation to the substantive 
pump. 

The gerund, though it has certain characteristics of a verb, 
is always non-predicative. The genmd, unlike the infinitive and 
the participle, does not enter into the formation of the modal 
forms of the verb. 

249. The Participle is that form of the verb which performs the 
fimctions both of a verb and an adjective at the same time: it 
is a verb-adjective. There are two simple Participles : the Present 
and the Past. 

(a) The Present participle is formed by adding -ing to the 
simple form of the verb : it is always active ; as. 

The boy standing the examination is my son. 

In this sentence, the participle, standing, is equivalent to an ad- 
jective in its relation to the substantive boy, and a verb in its rela- 
tion to the substantive examination. 
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(b) The present participle expresses action, being, or condition as 
incomplete or in progress. 

(c) The Past participle is formed in a variety of ways. The 
Past participle of transitive verbs with the auxiliary verb be forms 
the Passive Voice, The Past participle of both transitive and in- 
transitive verbs with the auxiliary verb have forms all the Perfect 
Tenses; as, ' 

Little minds are tamed and subdtted by misfortime. — Irving. 
The Indians were driven from one post to another. — Irving. 
The bride hath passed into the hall. — Coleridge. 
I had killed the bird that brought the fog and mist. — CoLERmGE. 

(d) The Past participle expresses action, being, or condition as 
completed. 

(e) The Phrasal Past participle is explained imder the formation 
of Non-modal forms in section 281. 

Regular and Irregular Verbs 

260. Verbs may be divided, on the basis of change of form, 
into two classes : Regular and Irregular, 

261. Regular verbs form the past tense and past participle by 
adding the suflSx -ed, -/, or -d to the simple root form of the verb ; 
as. 



love 


loved 


loved 


flee 


fled 


fled 


bum 


burnt 


burnt 


pass 


passed 


passed 


creep 


crept 


crept 


speed 


sped 


sped 



262. Irregular verbs form the past tense by changing the radical 
vowel, and the past participle, by both changing the radical vowel 
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and adding the suffix -en or -n; in some instances the participle 
has no suffix ; as. 



arise 


arose 


arisen 


blow 


blew 


blown 


fight 


fought 


fought 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


fling 


flimg 


flung 


write 


wrote 


written 


see 


saw 


seen 



Remaek. — These classes of verbs have been variously named by gram- 
marians, as weak and strong ; new and old ; modem and ancient ; con- 
sonant and vowel. 

Principal Parts of a Verb 

263. The Principal Parts of a verb are : 

(a) The simple or root form of the verb 
(6) The past indicative 
(c) The past participle 

These are called the principal parts because from these all the 
modal and non-modal forms are made. 

264. A Defective verb lacks one or sometimes two of the prin- 
cipal parts; as, 

Root Form Past Tense Past Participle 

may might 

can could 

shall shoidd 



must 

ought 

quoth 



266. A Redundant verb has more than one principal part for 
the past tense or the past participle ; as, 
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bite 


bit 


bit or bitten 


get 


got 


got or gotten 


light 


lit or lighted 


lit or lighted 


dwell 


dwelt or dwelled 


dwelt or dwelled 


spin 


spun or span 


spun 



266. Regular verbs form the principal parts according to the 
gejieral rule given in section 251, but the following are the chief 
exceptions to the rule : 



Root Form 


Past Tense 


Past Participle 


beseech 


besought 


besought 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


breed 


bred 


bred 


bring 


brought 


brought 


build 


built 


built 




builded 


builded 


bum 


burnt 


burnt 




burned 


burned 


cast 


cast 


cast 


creep 


crept 


crept 


cut 


cut 


cut 


deal 


dealt 


dealt 


dwell 


dwelt 


dwelt 




dwelled 


dwelled 


feed 


fed 


fed 


feel 


felt 


felt 


flee 


fled 


fled 


have 


had 


had 


hear 


heard 


heard 


hit 


hit 


hit 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


keep 


kept 


kept 


lead 


led 


led 


lean 


leant 


leant 




leaned 


leaned 


light 


lit 


Ht 




lighted 


lighted 
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Root Form 


Past Tense 


Past Participle 


lose 


lost 


lost 


make 


made 


made 


mean 


meant 


meant 


meet 


met 


met 


put 


put 


put 


read 


read 


read 


rid 


rid 


rid 


say 


said 


said 


sell 


sold 


sold 


send 


sent 


sent 


set 


set 


set 


shed 


shed 


shed 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


shut 


shut 


shut 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


sUt 


sUt 


sUt 


speed 


sped 


sped 


spend 


spent 


spent 


split 


split 


split 


spread 


spread 


spread 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


teach 


taught 


taught 


tell 


told 


told 


think 


thought 


thought 


thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


weep 


wept 


wept 


work 


worked 


worked 




wrought 


wrought 




Irregular Verbs 




r. Those marked with (r) are also Regular Verbs. Forms en 


i in parenthesis 


are now used only as 


adjectives. 


Root Form 


Past Tense 


Past Participle 


abide 


abode 


abode 


arise 


arose 


arisen 
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Root Form 


Past Tense 


Past Participle 


awake 


awoke 


awoke 




awaked (r ) 


awaked (r) 


be 


was 


been 


bear (carry) 


bore 


borne 


bear (bring forth) 


bore 
bare 


(bom) 


beat 


beat 


beaten 


beget 


begot 


begotten 




begat 


begot 


begin 


began 
begun 


begun 


behold 


beheld 


beheld (beholden) 


bespeak 


bespoke 


bespoken 


bid 


bade 


bidden 




bid (r) 


bid (r) 


bite 


bit 


bitten 
bit 


blow 


blew 


blown 


break 


broke 


broken 


burst 


burst 


burst 


chide 


chid (r) 


chidden 




chode 


chid (f ) 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


cleave (adhere) 


clave 


cleaved (r) 


cleave (split) 


clove 


(cloven) 




clave 


daved (r ) 




cleft (r) 


deft (r) 


cling 


clung 


clung 


come 


aime 


come 


crow 


crew 






crowed (r) 


crowed (r) 


dig 


dug 


dug 


do 


did 


done 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


drink 


drank 


drunk (drunken) 


drive 


drove 


driven 
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Root Form 


Past Tense 


Past Participle 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


faU 


feU 


fallen 


fight 


fought 


fought 


find 


found 


foimd 


fling 


flung 


flung 


fly 


flew 


flown 


forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


forbid 


forbade 


forbidden 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


get 


got 


gotten 
got 


give 


gave 


given 


grind 


ground 


ground 


grow 


grew 


grown 


hang 


hung 


hung 




hanged (r) 


hanged (r) 


hide 


hid 


hidden 


know 


knew 


known 


lie (recline) 


lay 


lain 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


ring 


rang 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


run 


ran 


run 


saw 


sawed (r) 


sawn 


see 


saw 


seen 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


shave 


shaved (r) 


shaved (r) 
shaven 


shear 


sheared (r) 


sheared (r ) 




shore 


shorn 


shine 


shone 


shone 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


shrink 


shrank 


shrunk 




shrunk 


(shrimken) 



"S 



ii6 

Root Form 
sing 

sink 

sit 

slay 

slide 

sling 
slink 
smite 
sow 

speak 
spin 

spit 
spring 

stand 

steal 

stick 

sting 

stink 

strew 

stride 
strike 

strive 
swear 
swell 

swim 
swing 
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Past Tense 


Past Participle 


sang 


sung 


simg 




sank 


sunk 


sunk 


(simken) 


sat 


sat 


slew 


slain 


sHd 


sUd 




slidden 


slimg 


slung 


slunk 


slimk 


smote 


smitten 


sowed (f ) 


sowed (f) 




sown 


spoke 


spoken 


spun 


spun 


span 




spit (f ) 


spit (f ) 


sprang 


sprung 


spnmg 




stood 


stood 


stole 


stolen 


stuck 


stuck 


stung 


'stung 


stunk 


stimk 


stiink 




strewed (r) 


strewed (r ) 




strewn 


strode 


stridden 


struck 


struck 




(stricken) 


strove 


striven 


swore 


sworn 


swelled (r ) 


swelled (r) 




swollen 


swam 


swum 


swung 


swung 
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Root Form 


Past Tense 


Past Participle 


take 


took 


taken 


tear 


tore 


torn 


thrive 


throve 


thriven 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


tread 


trod 


trodden 


wake 


waked (r) 


waked (r ) 




woke 


woke 


weave 


wove 


woven 


wear 


wore 


worn 


win 


won 


won 


wind 


wound 


wound 


wring 


wrung 


wrung 


write 


wrote 


written 
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Formation of the Tenses. Active Verbs 

268. Only the Present Indicative and the Past Indicative and 
Subjunctive are formed by inflection. 

269. The Present Indicative is the root form of the verb un- 
changed in the first person singular, and the first, second, and third 
persons plxiral. The second person singular, in the language of 
poetry and religion, is formed by adding -est. The third person 
singular is formed by adding -es or -s to the simple root form of 
the verb; as, i ^de we ride 

thou ridest you ride 

he rides they ride 

260. The Present Subjunctive is the root form of the verb 
unchanged in all persons and in both numbers; as, 

I ride we ride 

thou ride you ride 

he ride they ride 

261. The Present Imperative is the root form of the verb un- 
changed in both the second person singular and second person 
plural ; as, i^^e (thou) ride (you or ye) 
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262. The Past tense, indicative and subjunctive, is the second 
principal part of the verb unchanged, except in the second person 
singular, which adds -est or -st; as, 

I rode we rode 

thou rodest you rode 

he rode they rode 

Remark. — These tenses (present indicative, subjunctive, imperative, 
and the past indicative and subjunctive) are called the Simple Tenses 
of the verb. 

263. The Future tense is formed by using the auxiliary verbs 
shall and wiU with the simple root form of the word ; as, 

I shall ride we shall ride 

thou wilt ride you will ride 

he will ride they will ride 

264. The Past Future tense is formed by using the auxiliary 
verbs should and would with the simple root form of the verb ; as, 

I should ride we should ride 

thou wouldst ride you would ride 
he would ride they would ride 

266. The Present Perfect tense is formed by using the present 
tense of the auxiliary verb have with the past participle of the prin- 
cipal verb ; as, 

I have ridden we have ridden 

thou hast ridden you have ridden 
he has ridden they have ridden 

266. The Present Perfect tense subjimctive is formed by using 
the present tense subjunctive of the auxiliary verb have with the 
past participle of the principal verb ; as, 

I have ridden we have ridden 

thou have ridden you have ridden 
he have ridden they have ridden 
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267. The Present Perfect tense of verbs of motion is frequently 
formed by using the present tense of the auxiliary verb be with 
the past participle of the principal verb ; as, 

The melancholy days are come, — Bryant. 

Salisbury is gone to meet the king. — Shakespeare. 

Sir Oliver is arrived , and at this moment is in town. — SHERmAN. 

In form, this is like the passive voice, but it is simply the present 
perfect tense of an intransitive verb of motion. 

268. The Past Perfect Indicative is formed by using the past 
tense of the indicative of the auxiliary verb have with the past 
participle of the principal verb ; as, 

I had ridden we had ridden 

thou hadst ridden you had ridden 
he had ridden they had ridden 

269. The Past Perfect Subjunctive is formed by using the past 
tense indicative of the auxiliary verb have with the past participle 
of the principal verb ; as, 

I had ridden we had ridden 

thou hadst ridden you had ridden 
he had ridden they had ridden 

270. The Past Perfect tense of verbs of motion is frequently 
formed by using the past tense of the auxiliary verb be with the 
past participle of the principal verb ; as. 

The clouds were gone to play. — Shelley. 

When he was gone the tears came into Susannahs eyes. — Reade. 

This form should not be confused with the passive voice : it is 
simply the past perfect tense of an intransitive verb of motion. 

271. The Future Perfect tense is formed by using the present 
tense of the auxiliary verbs shall and wUl plus the root form of the 
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auxiliary verb have with the past participle of the principal verb ; 
as, 

I shall have ridden we shall have ridden 

thou wilt have ridden you will have ridden 

he will have ridden they will have ridden 

272. The Past Future Perfect tense is formed by using the 
auxiliary verbs should and would plus the root form of the auxiliary 
verb have with the past participle of the principal verb ; as, 

I should have ridden we should have ridden 

thou wouldst have ridden you would have ridden 
he would have ridden they would have ridden 

273. These forms (the present perfect indicative and subjunc- 
tive ; the past perfect indicative and subjimctive ; the future, past 
future, future perfect, and past future perfect indicative) are called 
the Compound Tenses of the verb. 

Formation of the Non-modal Forms — Active Voice 

274. The Infinitive, in the active voice, has two forms or tenses, 
with the ordinary meanings belonging to these tenses or forms. 

276. The Present infinitive is the root form of the verb, with or 
without to; as, 

ride (to) ride 

276. The Past infinitive is formed by adding the past participle 
of the principal verb to the present infinitive of the auxiliary verb 
have; as, 

to have ridden 

277. The Present Gerund is formed by adding 4ng to the root 
form of the verb ; as, 

riding 
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278. The Past Gerund is formed by adding the past participle 
of the principal verb to the present participle of the auxiliary verb 
have; as, 

having ridden 

279. The Present Participle is formed by adding -dng to the root 
form of the principal verb ; as, 

riding 

280. The Past Participle is formed according to the rules given 
in sections 251 and 252. The past participle of transitive verbs 
was originally passive. It is always passive when combined with 
forms of the auxiliary verb be; but, when combined with the 
auxiliary verb have to form the perfect tense, it is active, for its 
passive sense and use have largely been lost sight of. The past 
participle of intransitive verbs is always active. 

281. (a) The Phrasal Past Participle is formed by adding the 
past participle of the principal verb to the present participle of the 
auxiliary verb have; as, 

having ridden 

(b) The phrasal past participle expresses the action, being, or 
condition as just completed or still continuing in its effects. 

Remark. — The present active infinitive, genmd, and participle, 
and the past participle active and passive are called the Simple Non-modal 
forms ; all others are called Compound or Phrasal Non-modal forms. 

The Passive Voice 

282. The Passive voice of a transitive verb is formed by adding 
the past participle of the principal verb to both the modal and non- 
modal forms ; as, 

I am ridden (to) be ridden 

I was ridden being ridden 

I shall be ridden having been ridden 
etc. etc. 
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Conjugation 

283. The inflection of the verb is Conjugation. Verbs are con- 
jugated to show voice, mood, tense, number, and person. Along 
with the modal forms are given the non-modal forms ; as. 



Verb 



Modal Forms 
(inflected) 



Non-modal 

Forms 
(iminflected) 



Indicative Mood 
Subjunctive Mood 
. Imperative Mood 

Infinitive 

Genmd 

Participle 



284. If verbs are divided on the basis of function or use in the 
sentence, there are two classes : 

(a) Notional Verbs (b) Auxiliary Verbs 

285. A Notional verb is a verb that retains its full or original 
meaning; as. 

The noblest mind the best contentment has, — Spenser. 

We have a commerce that leaves no sea imexplored. — Webster. 

286. An Auxiliary verb is a verb that has lost its full meaning 
and serves merely to help express the meaning of another verb ; as, 

You have heard us rehearse, with our feeble commendation, the names 
of departed heroes. — Webster. 

Remark. — The same verb may be sometimes a notional verb and 
sometimes an auxiliary verb: its function or use in the sentence 
determines. 



287. The chief verbs used as auxiliary verbs are : 



be 
may 



shaU 
can 



wiU 
must 



have 
ought 



do 
let 
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The Verb Be 

288. The verb he is irregular, forming tenses from four distinct 
verbs. — (Morris, Organic History of English Words.) 

(a) Two forms, be and aw, originally existed for the present 
indicative; as. 

There he three parts of business. — Bacon. 

I think that he he transformed into a beast. — Shakespeare. 

(ft) In present-day English am is the form for the indicative 
and he for the subjunctive. Be is used — 

(i) As a notional verb when it means to exist, to live ; as. 
We learn that God is; that he is in me. — Emerson. 

(2) As an auxiliary verb — 

(o) Forming with the past participle of transitive verbs the 
passive voice ; as, 

he is ridden 

(ft) Forming with the past participle of intransitive verbs of 
motion the present perfect and past perfect tenses ; as, 

he is come 

(c) Forming with the present participle of the principal verb the 
progressive forms ; as, 

he is riding 

289. Conjugation of Be 



Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Imperative 


Present 


Present 


Present 


1st person I am 


I be 




2d person thou art 


thou be 


be (thou) 


Sd person he is 


he be 




1st person we are 


we be 


be (you or ye) 


2d person you are 


you be 




3 J person they are 


they be 
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I. 

2. 

I. 

2. 

3- 
I, 

2, 

I. 

2. 

3' 
I, 

2. 

3- 
I. 

2. 

3. 
I. 

2. 

3- 
I. 

2. 

3- 
I. 

2. 

3. 



Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Imfeiuitive 


Past 


Past 




I was 


I were 


(wanting) 


thou wast 


thou wert or were 




he was 


he were 




we were 


we were 




you were 


you were 




they were 


they were 




FUTTTUF. 






I shall be 


(wanting) 


(wanting) 


thou wilt be 






he will be 






we shall be 






you will be 






he will be 






Past Futttrk 






I should be 


(wanting) 


(wanting) 


thou wouldst be 






he would be 






we should be 






you would be 






they would be 







Present Perfect 
I have been I have been 

thou hast been thou have been 
he has been he have been 



we have been 
you have been 
they have been 



we have been 
you have been 
they have been 



Past Perpect 

I had been I had been 

thou hadst been thou had been 
he had been he had been 



(wanting) 



(wanting) 
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I. 

2. 
3. 

I 
2 

3 

I 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3 



Indicative Subjunctive 

Past Perfect 
we had been we had been 

you had been you had been 

they had been they had been 



Imperative 



Future Pertect 
I shall have been 
thou wilt have been 
he will have been 

we shall have been 
you will have been 
they will have been 

Past Future Perpect 
I should have been 
thou wouldst have been 
he would have been 

we should have been 
you would have been 
they would have been 



(wanting) 



(wanting) 



Non-modal Forms 

Infinitive Gerund 

Present (to) be being 

Past Phrasal to have been having been 

Past 

The Verb Have 



(wanting) 



(wanting) 



Participle 
being 

having been 
been 



290. (a) The verb have is used as a notional verb when it means 
possess, and is found in all moods, tenses, persons, and numbers ; as, 

He had the appearance of a Russian. — Pushkin. 
The common Spaniards have certainly a most poetical way of ex- 
pressing themselves. — Irving. 

(J) Have is used as an auxiliary verb of the perfect tense, and 
indicates the action, being, or condition as finished in the present, 
past, or future time. 
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Conjugation of Have 




Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Imperative 


Present 


Present 


Present 


I. I have 


I have 




2. thou hast 


thou have 


have (thou) 


3. he has 


he have 




I. we have 


we have 




2. you have 


you have 


have (ye or you) 


3. they have 


they have 




Past 


Past 




I. I had 


I had 


(wanting) 


2. thou hadst 


thou had 




3. he had 


he had 




I. we had 


we had 




2. you had 


you had 




3. they had 


they had 




Future 






I. I shall have 


(wanting) 


(wanting) 


2. thou wilt have 






3. he will have 






I. we shall have 






2. you will have 






3. they will have 






Past Futuke 






I. I should have 


(wanting) 


(wanting) 


2. thou wouldst have 






3. he would have 






I. we should have 






2. you would have 






3. they would have 






Present Perfect 




I. I have had 


I have had 


(wanting) 


2. thou hast had 


thou have had 





3. 



he has had he have had 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Present Perfect 
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Imperative 



I. we have had 


we have had 




2. you have had 


you have had 




3. they have had 


they have had 




Past Perfect 






I. I had had 


(wanting) 


(wanting) 


2. thou hadst had 






3. he had had 






I. we had had 


• 




2. you had had 






3. they had had 






Future Perfect 






I. I shall have had 


(wanting) 


(wanting) 


2. thou wUt have had 






3. he will have had 






I. we shall have had 






2. you will have had 






3. they will have had 






Past Future Perfect 






I. I should have had 


(wanting) 


(wanting) 


2. thou wouldst have had 






3. he would have had 






I. we should have had 






2. you would have had 






3. they would have had 






Non-modal Forms 




InfinUive 


Gerund 


Participle 


Present (to) have 


having 


having 


Past Phrasal to have had 


having had 


having had 


Past 




ha,d 



The Verbs Shall and Will 

291. (a) The original or fundamental meaning of shall is to awe, 
to be under obligation; of will, to resolve, to determine. Shall is used 
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as a notional verb when it means obligation ; wiU, when it means 
determination; as, 

And Jacob said, I wiU not let thee go except thou bless me. — Bible. 
Glaucus, thou shalt be saved. — Bulwer. 

{b) Shall is used as an auxiliary for the first person, and will 
for the second and third persons, when nothing further than future 
time is implied ; as, 

We shaU not stand immoved on the shore of Pljmaouth. — Webster. 
Philosophy wUl clip an angel's wing. — Keats. 

{c) Will is used in the first person, and shall in the second and 
third persons in an implied command, promise, threat, or deter- 
mination; as, 

I will visit you to-day (intention). 

You shall pay the fine or go to prison (future command). 

He shall receive his wages every Saturday (promise). 

id) In questions, shall is the auxiliary for the first person. In 
the second and third persons the same auxiliary is used that is 
expected in the answer ; as. 

Well, Claudius, shall I take compassion on you ? — Bulwer. 
Shall justice be delayed now ? Shall the lion be cheated of his lawful 
prey ? — Bulwer. 

(e) WUl and wotdd are sometimes used to denote habitual ac- 
tion; as. 

He wiU sit for a long time silent and motionless in the heart of a cedar. 

— Allen. 
He would sit with a child on one knee, and rock a cradle with his foot 
for whole hours together. — Irving. 

(/) Would is sometimes used to express a wish ; as, 
I would that I were dead. — Tennyson. 

{g) Should is sometimes used to express duty ; as, 

A friend should bear a friend's infirmities. — Shakespeare. 
He should have braved the east an hour ago, — Shakespeare. 
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(h) Should and wotdd are the past tenses of shall and wUl, re- 
spectively, and follow the general rules for shall and wUl. 

(t) In subordinate clauses introduced by if, though, or when, 
shall is used in all persons. 

When he shall appear, we shall be like him. — Bible. 



Conjugation of Shall and WUl 



Present 



IshaU 
thou shalt 
he shall 

we shall 
you shall 
they shall 



IwiU 
thou wilt 
he will 

we will 
you will 
they will 



Past 

I should 
thou shouldst 
he should 

we should 
you should 
they should 



I would 
thou wouldst 
he would 

we would 
you would 
they would 



292. The following is the conjugation of the verb ride in the 
active and passive voices. As the " thou " forms have already 
been given in the previous sections, only the forms used in present- 
day English are given. 

Nimiber and person are expressed by inflection; voice, mood, 
and tense are expressed partly by inflection and partly by using 
the auxiliary verbs be, have, shall, and will. 





Indicative 




Subjunctive 


Active 


Passive 


Active 


Passive 




Present 


J 


Present 


I ride 


1 am ridden 


1 ride 


I be ridden 


you ride 


you are ridden 


you ride 


you be ridden 


he rides 


he is ridden 


he ride 


he be ridden 


we ride 


we are ridden 


we ride 


we be ridden 


you ride 


you are ridden 


you ride 


you be ridden 


they ride 


they are ridden 


they ride 


they be ridden 
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Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Active 


Passive 


Active 


Passive 




Past 




Past 


I rode 


1 was ridden 


1 rode 


I were ridden 


you rode 


you were ridden 


you rode 


you were ridden 


he rode 


he was ridden 


he rode 


he were ridden 


we rode 


we were ridden 


we rode 


we were ridden 


you rode 


you were ridden 


you rode 


you were ridden 


they rode 


they were ridden 


they rode 


they were ridden 


FtUure 






I shall ride 


I shall be ridden 




(wanting) 


you will ride 


you will be ridden 






he will ride 


he will be ridden 






we shall ride 


we shall be ridden 






you will ride 


you will be ridden 






they will ride 


they will be ridden 







Past Future 

1 should ride I should be ridden 

you would ride you would be ridden 

he would ride he would be ridden 

we should ride we should be ridden 

you would ride you would be ridden 

they would ride they would be ridden 



(wanting) 



Active 
I have ridden 
you have ridden 
he has ridden 

we have ridden 
you have ridden 
they have ridden 



Present Perfect 

Indicative 

Passive 
I have been ridden 
you have been ridden 
he has been ridden 

we have been ridden 
you have been ridden 
they have been ridden 
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Active 
I have ridden 
you have ridden 
he have ridden 

we have ridden 
you have ridden 
they have ridden 



I had ridden 
you had ridden 
he had ridden 

we had ridden 
you had ridden 
they had ridden 



I had ridden 
you had ridden 
he had ridden 

we had ridden 
you had ridden 
they had ridden 



I shall have ridden 
you will have ridden 
he will have ridden 

we shall' have ridden 
you will have ridden 
they will have ridden 



Subjunctive 

Passive 
I have been ridden 
you have been ridden 
he have been ridden 

we have been ridden 
you have been ridden 
they have been ridden 

Past Perfect 
Indicative 

I had been ridden 
you had been ridden 
he had been ridden 

we had been ridden 
you had been ridden 
they had been ridden 

Subjunctive 

I had been ridden 
you had been ridden 
he had been ridden 

we had been ridden 
you had been ridden 
they had been ridden 

Future Perfect 
Indicative 

I shall have been ridden 
you will have been ridden 
he will have been ridden 

we shall have been ridden 
you will have been ridden 
they will have been ridden 
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Future Perfect 

Subjunctive 
(wanting) 

Past Future Perfect 

Indicative 
I should have ridden I should have been ridden 

you would have ridden you would have been ridden 

he would have ridden he would have been ridden 



we should have ridden 
you would have ridden 
they would have ridden 



we should have been ridden 
you would have been ridden 
they would have been ridden 







Subjunctive 








(wanting) 








Imperative 








Present 




Sing, 
Plurai 


ride (you) 
I ride (you) 


be (you) ridden 
be (you) ridden 




Non-modal Fokmr 
Present Present 


Infinitive: 

Gerund: 

Participle: 


(to) ride 

riding 

riding 




(to) be ridden 
being ridden 
being ridden 




Past 




Past 


Infinitive: 


to have ridden 




to have been ridden 


Gerundive: having ridden 

Participle: ridden 

Phrasal Past Participle: having ridden 


having been ridden 

ridden 

having been ridden 



Root form of the verb : ride 

Progressive Conjugation 

293. The Progressive form of a tense represents the action, being, 
or condition (w continuing or going on at the time referred to ; as, 

The women are weeping and wringing their hands. — Kingsley. 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine. — Browning. 
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The progressive forms are weeping and wringing represent the 
action as present but going on ; and the form was praising repre* 
sents the action as past but as continuing. 

294. The Progressive form is a verb-phrase composed of some 
form of the verb be and the present participle of the principal 
verb; as, 

They had been fighting ever since nine in the morning, and twilight 
was coining on. — Freeman. 

The foreign trade of the United States is being conducted under alien 
flags and is at the mercy of alien interests. — Atlanta Journal, 

The child wcls being taken care of. — Eliot. 

Remark. — There is a progressive form for each tense, but in the 
passive voice some of the longer forms seldom if ever occiu:. 

Emphatic Forms 

296. The Emphatic form is a verb-phrase composed of the pres- 
ent or past tense of the auxiliary verb do and the simple root form 
of the principal verb. This form of the verb asserts action, being, 
or condition with more emphasis than the simple present or past 
tense; but is used without emphasis in questions and negative 
statements; as. 

However, she could eat and did eat. — Hardy. 

Do not make life sacred by looking sad. — Cope. 

Did you not hear the trumpets and the trampling feet ? — Bulwer. 

296. While it is possible to parse each word in a verb-phrase, it 
is a waste of time to do so. A verb-phrase should not be analyzed, 
but should be treated as a single part of speech — a grammatical 
imit. 

For example, in I am riding, the word riding is a predicate adjec- 
tive completing the linking verb am and describing the subject /. 
In / do ride, the word ride is a substantive used as the direct 
object of the transitive word do. 
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A verb-phrase should be treated as a single word, and no attempt 
should be made to analyze it. The explanation of the more in- 
volved or complicated verb-phrases is not easy : in fact, it is quite 
difficult, and far beyond the comprehension of the pupil for whom 
this book is written. 

Impersonal Verbs 

297. In Old English and in Middle English there were many 
Impersonal verbs, but in Modern English the number is very small. 
There are three kinds of Impersonal verbs still surviving. They 
are — 

(i) Verbs used only in the third person singular with the in- 
definite or impersonal subject U; as. 

It rains ; it thunders ; it snows ; it haUs ; etc. 

(2) Verbs without the impersonal subject it expressed, but with 
the dative case of the personal pronoun me prefixed to the verb. 
Only two of this t)^e still survive. They are — 

meseems and methinks. 

Ha, tempter ! methinks thou art too late. — Hawthorne. 
Methinks I hear some of you say. — Franklin. 
Meseems that there is much discourtesy. — Tennyson. 
Methought that I had broken from the tower. — Shakespeare. 

(3) Verbs without the impersonal subject it expressed, and 
without any word supplying its place ; as, 

As follows ; as regards ; as expected ; etc. 
Now, as regards that word "esquire." — Hardy. 

Special Verbs 

298. The following verbs need special consideration : 

do may can must ought 

let need quoth dare 

299. The verb do is found in all moods, tenses, numbers, and 
persons. It is used sometimes as a notional and sometimes as an 
auxiliary verb. 
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(a) Do is a notional verb when it means to perform; as, 

Thou canst not say I did it. — Shakespeare. 

You do what you do because others do it. — Galsworthy. 

(ft) Do is an auxiliary Verb when used in — 
(i) Emphatic affirmations; as, 

She did wish to learn and she did learn. — James. 

(2) Negation; as, 

Adam did not join in the laughter. — Eliot. 

(3) Direct interrogation ; as. 

Do you think that I could rob you of what you esteem so highly ? 

— REm. 

(4) Urgent imperative statements ; as, 

Do have some sense of propriety. — Shaw. 
Do come and let us talk. — Hardy. 

(c) Do is frequently used as a substitute for a verb just used, in 
order to avoid repetition ; as. 

The young North thinks so just as much as you do. — Wister. 

{d) In present-day English, with the exception of the verbs 
have and be, notional verbs are never used in direct interrogation ; 
formerly such use was common ; as, 

Kfiow you anything of your family at that time ? — Cooper. 

Ride you this afternoon ? — Shakespeare. 

Goes Fleance with you ? — Shakespeare. 

Saw you not from the gallery revels ? — Bulwer. 

Instead of a notional verb, do or did with the root form of the 
principal verb is used in direct interrogation ; as. 

Did you send to him, sir ? — Shakespeare. 

Did you bring any message from Mr. Legrand ? — PoE. 

Do you know that Jupiter is quite right about it ? — PoE. 
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300. The verbs may, can, must, and ought are defective; that 
is, they do not have all the principal parts. They do not form the 
third person singxilar with s. They are conjugated as follows : 

Present Tense 

Singtdar 

1. may can must ought 

2. may(e)st canst must ought(e)st 

3. may can must ought 







Plural 




I. may 


can 


must 


ought 


2. may 


can 


must 


ought 


3. may 


can 


must 


ought 




Past Tense 








Singular 




I. might 


could 


(wanting) 


(want 


2. might(e)st 


couldst 


. 




3. might 


could 


Plural 




I. might 


could 






2. might 


could 






3. might 


could 







301. May (past tense might) expresses possibility or probability ; 
permission or sanction ; or wish. May is used as a — 

(a) Notional verb when it expresses permission or sanction ; as, 
May I not call myself a gentleman ? — Bulwer. 

In this sentence, may is a notional verb expressing permission. 

(b) Auxiliary verb of mood forming a subjunctive-equivalent, 
when it expresses possibility, probability, or wish ; as 

The superior power may offer peace with honor and safety. — Burke. 
I think it may be necessary to consider distinctly the true nature and 
the peculiar circimistances of the object. — Bxjrke. 
Perhaps I might be inclined to entertain some such thoughts. — Burke. 
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In these sentences, the verb may is an auxiliary verb of mood 
expressing possibility. 

May the gods bless you, Athenian. — Bulwer. 

In this sentence, may is an auxiliary verb of mood expressing a 
wish. 

(c) Auxiliary verb of mood forming a subjimctive-equivalent, 
when it is used in a subordinate clause introduced by the words 
that or lest expressing purpose ; as, 

I am for making this place more modem, that we may be cheerful. 

— ^Hakdy. 
He closed the door behind him immediately, that he might shut the 
stream of Hght in. -^ Eliot. 

302. Can (past tense could) denotes possibility or ability, es- 
pecially physical ability. 

Nothing is impossible to the man who can will. — Emerson. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? — Bible. 

They can because they think they can. — Virgil. 

You can not pump this dry. — Burxe. 

303. Must expresses necessity or obligation. It has no variation 
in form, and is used only with present or future signification ; as, 

The individuality of one nation must then, as always, lead this world. 

— Whitman. 
I must perish in this deplorable folly. — Poe. 
But men must work and women must weep. — Kingsley. 

(a) Necessity may also be expressed by have to with the infinitive ; 
as. 

We had to answer a thousand questions. — O'Brien. 

She has to fight the battle of her life in a day. — Meredith. 

304. (a) Ought expresses duty and obligation. It has only one 
variation in form — the second person singular adds -st or -est. It 
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is used with a present signification, but when followed by the 
auxiliary verh have, it expresses past obligation; as, 

We ought to cherish and to exercise benevolence. — Chalmeks. 

I ought to have been steering out of this place. — Reid. 

Can there be any doubt who the leader ought to be ? — Whitman. 

(b) In present-day English, all the auxiliary verbs except ought 
are followed by the infinitive without to; but in the earlier period 
ought was occasionally used without to; as, 

You ought not work upon a labouring day without the sign of your 
profession. — Shakespeare. 

306. Let is a notional verb and conjugated regularly : it is fol- 
lowed by the infinitive without to; as. 

If a man is indolent, let him be poor. — Shaw. 

Let us crown ourselves with rosebuds, before they be withered. 

— Apocrypha. 

In these sentences, the verb let is the second person, singular 
number, imperative mood, and governs the indirect objects us 
and hiniy and the direct objects be and crown, 

306. The special use of the verb let is to form by means of a 
periphrasis the first and third persons of the imperative. 

307. Need is a notional verb and is conjugated regularly. It 
is peculiar in that the third person singular is either need or needs; 
it is followed by the infinitive with or without to; as. 

There needs no art to discover their merits. — Sheridan. 
A simple manly character need never apologize. — Emerson. 

The third person singular needs must not be confoimded with the 
adverb needs; as. 

One must needs wonder why all men are not essayists. — Wells. 

308. Dare is a notional verb with the principal parts dare, 
dared, dared, or dare, durst, dared. The third person singular is 
either dare or dares. The verb dare is followed by the infinitive 
with or without to; as. 
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Who is it that dares to countermand my orders ? — Cooper. 

It dare not dream its own. — Byron. 

I dare do all that may become a man, 

Who dares do more is none. — Shakespeare. 

Durst is always followed by the infinitive without to; as, 

These five days have I hid in the woods and durst not peep out. 

— Shakespeare. 
I heard them for I durst not look. — Blackmore. 

309. Quoth is used only in the first and third persons singular, 
and always precedes its subject ; as, 

" But what good came of it at last ? " quoth little Peterkin. — Soxjthey. 
"I am in love, Corporal !" quoth my imcle Toby. — Sterne. 

Parsing the Verb 

310. To Parse a predicative verb is to tell its 
(i) Class : transitive, complete, or linking 

(2) Principal parts 

(3) Voice 

(4) Mood 

(5) Tense 

(6) Person 

(7) Number 

(8) Subject 

In parsing, a phrasal tense should be considered as one verb, 
regardless of the number of auxiliaries it may contain. 

Illustrations 
The tree will wither long before it fall. — Byron. 

wiU wither — is a complete verb ; principal parts, wither j witheredy 

withered; active voice; indicative mood; future 
tense ; made up of the auxiliary will and the infinitive 
wither; third person; singular nmnber; and agrees 
with its subject tree. 
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faU — is a complete verb ; principal parts, faU, feU, fallen; 

active voice ; subjunctive mood in an adverb-clause 
o£ time ; present tense ; third person ; singular niun- 
ber ; and agrees with its subject it. 

They had been fighting since nine in the morning. 

had been fighting — is a complete verb; principal parts, fight, fought, 

fought; active voice ; indicative mood ; past perfect 
tense ; made up of the auxiliary had been and the 
present participle fighting, forming the progressive- 
phrase; third person; plural niunber; and agrees 
with its subject they. 

The pupil was praised by the teacher. 

was praised — is a transitive verb ; principal parts, praise, praised, 

praised; passive voice, because it can be changed so 
that the subject will become the object ; indicative 
mood ; past tense, made up of the auxiliary was and 
the past participle praised; third person; singular 
number; and agrees with its subject pupil. 

Exercise 

^ :'- 311. These sentences are selected from The House of Seven 
Gables, Parse each verb or verb-phrase : 

1. But Hepzibah had no such flattering dreams. 

2. The harsh peal of a fisherman's conch-shell was heard far-ofiF. 

3. What tragic dignity, for example, can be wrought into a scene 
like this ? 

4. Oak Hill might have supplied his entire existence. . 

5. I wish I were dead and in the old family tomb, with all my fore- 
fathers. 

6. "Will she make it go, think you, Dixey?" said his friend. 

7. The structure of ancient aristocracy had been demolished by him. 

8. "A cent shop, and no yeast !" quoth she ; "that will never do." 

9. Truly ! well ! indeed ! who should have thought it ! 

10. We heard the turning of a key in a small lock ; she had opened a 
secret drawer. 
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11. Of the possessor of such features, we shall have a right to ask 
nothing. 

12. As for ornamental articles of furniture, we recalled but two, if 
such they may be called. 

13. The inner arrangements had been suffered to remain unchanged. 

14. A party of dragoons were galloping along one of the shelves. 

15. Who could this bold adventurer be ? 

16. Heaven help our poor old Hepzibah, and forgive us for taking a 
ludicrous view of her position ! 

17. Her humble preparations were duly made, and the enterprise was 
now to commence. 

18. Must the whole world toil, that the palms of her hands may be 
kept white and delicate ? 

19. "May God forgive me !" said she. 

20. He has proved himself the very man to build up a new house. 

21. You need never go there. Something still better will turn up for 
you. 

22. Put on a bright face for your customers, and smile pleasantly 
as you hand them what they ask for. 

23. Who can it be ? The girl must have mistaken the place. 

24. If Clifford were to find him here, it might disturb him. 

25. Do you do other things as well ? 

26. But do you know, Clifford, that I have something to tell you ? 

27. Pray, sir, let me give her notice. 

28. One of these tunes, just as it had sounded from her spiritual touch, 
had been written down by an amateiu* of music. 

29. I ought not to rejoice that you have come, Phoebe. 

30. The world owes all its onward impidses to men ill at ease. 

31. Let me go and rest in the arbour where I xised to be so happy with 
Phoebe. 

32. But he never did revive. 

33. They were chatting and laughing very pleasantly together. 

34. Does the girl look at me as if I were a brute beast ? 

35. "My father, you sent for me," said Alice, in her sweet and harp- 
like voice. 

36. How could you have dreamed of this ? 

37. No written record of this dispute is known to be in existence. 

38. He dug his cellar and laid the deep foundations of his mansion. 
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39. Echo is the voice of a reflection in the mirror. — American Note 
Books. 

40. The marble keeps merely a cold and sad memory of a man who 
would else be forgotten. — English Note Books. 

41. No man who needs a monument ever ought to have one. — English 
Note Books. 

Exercise 

Justify the correctness of the use of the words in italics in the 
following sentences : 

1. I shall be happy if you will sit in my pew to-morrow. — Wister. 

2. " Have you rung, sir ? " "Did you say that you rang? " — Wister. 

3. Go sit down at your limch counter first. — Wister. 

4. She was sitting by a work table. — Wister. 

5. But with her sat another visitor. — Wister. 

6. I laid my hand right on his shoulder. — Wister. 

7. Here lies Kings Port. — Wister. 

8. She rose and this meant rising for us all. — Wister. 

9. Who would have dreamed that behind her primness all this frolic 
lay in ambush? — Wister. 

10. Once a day I'll visit the chapel where they lie. — Shakespeare. 

11. Now I lay me down to take my sleep. — New England Primer. 

12. And then sell him at that which he sets on himself. — Moore. 

13. The house-dog, on his paws outspread, laid to the fire his drowsy 
head. — Whittier. 

14. We can show you where he lies. — Scott. 

15. We two set upon you four. — Shakespeare. 

16. Thy axe shall harm it not. — Morris. 

17. They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. — Bible. 

18. I will not retreat sl single inch. — Garrison. 

19. This night before the cock crow thou shalt deny me thrice. 

— Bible. 

20. I asked her once if she were pleased with the tea ? — Richardson. 

21. Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none. — Shakespeare. 

22. Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive till famine cling thee. 

— Shakespeare. 

23. I wish I were as I have been. — Scott. 
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24. Her appeal had lain in her freshness. — Churchill. 

25. We might have got along in another relationship. — Churchill. 

26. The man who murdered the muleteer was hanged in the fortress. 

— Irving. 

312. Review Questions 

1. Define a verb. 

2. Name the two great classes of verbs. 

3. Define a transitive verb. 

4. What is a direct object ? 

5. Define an intransitive verb. 

6. What is the difference between a transitive and an intransitive 
verb of action ? 

7. What are the two kinds of intransitive verbs ? 

8. Define a linking verb. 

9. Define a complete verb. 

10. Give an example of a verb that may be both transitive ^nd link- 
ing. 

11. Give an example of a verb that may be both linking and complete. 

13. Give an example of a verb that may be transitive, complete, and 
linking. 

14. Name certain verbs that may take an indirect object. 

15. Explain an indirect object. 

16. Is the indirect object always a person ? 

17. Explain the dative of concern. 

18. What is a factitive transitive verb ? 

19. Explain fully an adjunct accusative. 

20. What two verbs may be followed by a secondary object ? 

21. What verbs are completed by a predicate nominative. 

22. Explain all the distinctions between the predicate nominative and 
the adjunct accusative. 

23. Explain the distinctions between the direct object and the predi- 
cate nominative. 

24. What is meant by the inflection of a verb ? 

25. Define voice. 

26. Explain active voice. 

• Zl* Explain passive voice. 
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28. Give the uses of the passive voice. 

29. Define mood. 

30. What is the indicative mood ? 

31. What is the subjunctive mood? 

32. What is the imperative mood? 

33. Name and illustrate three uses of the subjimctive. 

34. Define tense. 

35. Name all the tenses. 

36. Define and illustrate the past future and the past future perfect. 

37. What is meant by the person and nimaber of a verb ? 

38. What forms of the verb are called predicative forms ? 

39. What forms are called non-predicative ? 

40. What is the difference between the modal and the non-modal 
forms ? 

41. Name all the non-modal forms. 

42. Define and illustrate a regular verb. 

43. Explain and illustrate an irregular verb. 

44. E^lain a defective verb. 

45. Explain a redimdant verb. 

46. Name the principal parts of a verb. 

47. Explain the formation of each tense of the modal forms of the verb. 

48. Explain the formation of each of the non-modal forms. 

49. Explain fully both notional and auxiliary verbs. 

50. Give all the uses of the verb be. 

51. Explain all the uses of the verb have. 

52. Discuss fully the verbs shall and will. 

53. Name the three types of impersonal verbs. 

54. Write out the conjugation of the verb lave. 

55. Give all the special uses of the verb do. 

56. Explain the uses of the verb may. 

57. What is the verb can — notional or auxiliary ? 

58. Explain the use and meaning of the verb wwj/. 

59. Is the verb ought always followed by the infinitive with to? 

60. Explain the uses of the verb let. 

61. What is peculiar about the verbs need and dare? 

62. Name all the special verbs treated in this chapter. 

63. Why are they called special verbs ? 

64. What is meant by "parsing the verb"? - - -■■- - ^ - 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE VERB: NON-MODAL FORMS 

313. The Non-modal forms of the verb are those which are not 
inflected for person and number, and which retain in a general 
manner the meanings and functions of the verbs from which they 
are derived. They are : 

The Infinitive 
The Gerund 
The Participle 

314. The Infinitive is the simple imchanged root form of the 
verb, with or without to. It may be active or passive, present or 
past; as, 

Present (to) ride (to) be ridden 

Past to have ridden to have been ridden 

316. There are three forms of the Infinitive : 

(i) The Infinitive with the sign to; as, 

I struggled to free my limbs. — REm. 

I have extracted enough to paint the pictiure. — Shaw. 

It was not to be seen, — Reade. 

(2) The Infinitive without the sign to; as, 

He rode upon a cherub and did/3;. — Bible. 

I had rather believe all the fables in the Legend and the Talmud and 
the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without a mind. — Bacon. 
I hear the chiurch bells ring. — Longfellow. 
There let the pealing organ blow. — Milton. 
You had better go down. — Hardy. 

After all the auxiliary verbs (except ought) ; after the verb-groups 
had rather J had as Uef, had better, etc. ; usually after all verbs of 

146 
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perception (feel, hear, see, etc.) ; and certain other verbs like bid, 
let, etc., the infinitive without its sign to is used. 
(3) The Sign withotU the Infinitive expressed; as, 

What do you know about marriage ? Nothing, and I am not likely to, 
rejoined his friend. — Wells. 
I trust that you can realize on it. I don't think I want to, said the 

Consid. — Wells. 

• 

In present-day English the elliptical infinitive is very common ; 
that is, the sign of the infinitive stands alone, unaccompanied by 
the root form of the verb. 

In these sentences we have only the sign of the infinitive ; as, 

"I am not likely to (know anything about marriage)." 
"I don't think I want to (realize on it)." 

316. Originally to had the meaning and force of a preposition, 
but it has become so weakened that, in many cases, it has no 
meaning or force whatever : it is merely the sign of the infinitive. 

(a) No meaning or force whatever ; as. 

To reign is worth ambition. — Milton. 

To he weak is to be misunderstood. — Emerson. 

(6) Full force and meaning of a preposition ; as. 

This will at least give us time to consider. — Marryat. 

In this sentence the infinitive, to consider, is equivalent to the 
prepositional phrase for consideration, 

317. When to lost its full force or meaning, need was felt for an 
additional preposition to emphasize the idea of purpose; hence 
arose the form for to; as. 

Forbid the sun for to obey the wind. — Shakespeare. 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay. — Lanier. 
I will lay me down for to bleed awhile. — BallaI). 

In early English this was a common construction both in prose 
and poetry, but in present-day English it is not permitted except 
in poetry. 
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318. The Infinitive may be a substantive, an adjectival, or an 
adverbial, and may perform certain functions of the verb ; as, 

To he a well favored man is the gift of fortune. — Shakespeare. 

In this sentence, the infinitive, to he, is a substantive in its rela- 
tion to the verb, is, and a verb in its relation to the substantive, 
man. 

To set them free was more than his life was worth. — Blackmore. 

In this sentence, the infinitive, to set, is a substantive in its rela- 
tion to the verb, was, and a verb in its relation to the substantive, 
them, and the adjunct accusative, free. 

Its light began to fall here and there. — Stevenson. 

In this sentence, the infinitive, to fall, is a predicate nominative in 
its relation to the verb, hegan, and a verb in its relation to the ad- 
verbial, here and there. 

Infinitive as Substantive 

319. The Infinitive is like a noun in that it may be used as : 
{a) Subject substantive ; as, 

To have taken the field against his rival would have been madness. 

— Irving. 

The past infinitive, to have taken, is a substantive used as the 
subject of the verb, wotdd have heen, 

(h) Predicate nominative ; as. 

To see her is to love her. — Burns. 

The present infinitive, to love, is a substantive used as the predi- 
cate nominative of the linking verb, is, 

(c) Adjimct accusative ; as. 

Thou hast caused our tears to flow. — Timrod. 

The present infinitive, to flow, is a substantive used as an adjunct 
accusative of the verb, caused. 
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(d) Secondary object ; as, 

Teach me to feel another's woe. — Pope. 

The present infinitive, to feel, is a substantive used as the second- 
ary object of the verb, teach. Certain verbs take two accusatives, 
one of the person^ and the other of the thing. 

(e) Appositive; as, 

I had now before me the easier portion of my enterprise, to cross 
the isle and to make good my arrival at the haven. — Stevenson. 

In this sentence, the present infinitives, to cross and to 
make, are substantives in apposition with the noun, enter- 
prise. 

(J) Independently; as, 

To tell the truth, he was a conscientious man. — Irving. 

In this sentence, the present infinitive, to tell, is a substantive used 
independently. 

(g) Accusative with a Preposition ; as. 

Nothing remained except to take down the bar from the shop window. 

— Hawthorne. 

In this sentence, the present infinitive, to take, is a substantive 
in the accusative case, governed by the preposition, except. Only 
the prepositions, save, but, and except, are followed by an infinitive. 
The preposition for is found with an infinitive in early English 
both in poetry and prose, but not in present-day English, except 
occasionally in poetry. 

(A) Direct object ; as, 

I do not choose to consume its strength. — Burke. 

In this sentence, the present infinitive, to consume, is a substan- 
tive in the accusative case, used as the direct object of the verb, 
choose. 
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(i) Retained object ; as, 

The pupil was told to study diligently. 

In this sentence, the present infinitive, to study, is the retained 
object of the passive verb phrase, was told. 

Infinitive as Adjectival 

320. The Infinitive is frequently used to modify a noun; that 
is, the infinitive is frequently used as an adjective-equivalent or 
adjectival; as. 

However, this is no time to joke. — Blackmore. 
He was also a demon to work. — Quiller-Couch. 
I have no money to lend. — Sheridan. 

In the sentence, " This is no time tojoke,'^ the infinitive, to joke, 
modifies the noim, time; it is equivalent to saying, time for joking, 
or joking time. When the infinitive is used as an adjectival or ad- 
verbial, the sign of the infinitive has the full force of a preposition, 
but when used as a substantive it has no meaning or force what- 
ever. 

Infinitive as Adverbial 

321. The Infinitive is frequently used to modify the meaning 
of an adjective, or adverb, or verb ; that is, the infinitive is fre- 
quently used as an adverb-equivalent or adverbial; as, 

(a) Modifier of Adjectives ; as. 

He was apt to leave his house. — Blackmore. 
His dress was enough to frighten a hodman. — Blackmore. 
But Silver was anxious to keep up with us. — Stevenson. 
I am glad to see your lordship abroad. — Shakespeare. 
You loved your girls too well to neglect such an acquaintance. 

— Austen. 

In such sentences as these, the infinitive does not modify the 
meaning of the verb, but the meaning of the adjective. 

(b) Modifier of adverbs ; as. 

He loved her quite well enough to imitate her. — Reade. 
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In these sentences, the infinitive modifies the meaning of the 
adverbs. 

(c) Modifier of verb ; as, 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. — Shakespeare. 
He grieved to give up his dog and gmi. — Irving. 
They go to Australia to make money. — Reade. 

In the first sentence, the infinitives, to bury and to praise, modify 
the meaning of the verb, come, by expressing purpose; in the second 
sentence, the infinitive, to give, modifies the meaning of the verb, 
grieved, by expressing cause; in the third sentence, the infinitive, 
to make, modifies the meaning of the verb, go, by expressing purpose. 

Infinitive with Substantive 

322. A substantive with an infinitive is frequently equivalent 
to a substantive clause; as. 

My mother wishes me to return (that I may return). 

I know him to be honest (that he is honest). 

I expect my son to make progress (that he will make progress). 

In these sentences, it is clear that neither the substantive nor 
the infinitive expresses the entire object of the verb. The logical 
relation existing between them (substantive and infinitive) is that 
of subject and predicate. The non-modal forms do not predicate, 
though they do imply predication. One of the non-modal forms 
(the infinitive) does gain predicative force in those constructions 
in which the substantive with an infinitive may be converted into 
a clause. Such a clause is properly called an infinitive clause. In 
these sentences, the substantive is in the accusative case and sub- 
ject of the infinitive, and the infinitive clause is the direct object 
of the verb. 

(a) Sometimes the substantive with an infinitive may be ex- 
panded into a substantive clause used as the subject substantive, 
or in apposition with it or some other word ; as. 

It is good for us to be here. — Bible. 

It is a shameful thing for men to lie. — Tennyson. 
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In sentence one, the infinitive clause, for us to he herCy is equiva- 
lent to the substantive clause, that we are here^ and is subject-sub- 
stantive of the predicate verb is; in sentence two, the infinitive 
clause, for men to lie, is equivalent to the substantive clause, that 
men should lie, and is subject-substantive of the predicate verb is. 

Special Cases 

323. Not every substantive with an infinitive may be expanded 
into a substantive clause. The first special case is where the 
substantive is a direct object and the infinitive is an adjunct accusa^ 
live; as, 

They made us wait (detained us). 
He made us laugh (amused us). 
She made us moiira (grieved us). 

In these sentences, the infinitives, wait, laugh, mourn, help the 
verb to express action, being, or condition ; that is, they complete 
the meaning of the verb and describe the direct object. In the 
sentence, " They made us wait," the substantive, wj, is the direct 
object, and the infinitive, wait, is the adjunct accusative. 

In the following sentences explain the construction of the infini- 
tives: 

Our friends felt the boat tremble away from her moorings. — Howells. 

Thy banners make tyranny tremble, — Shaw. 

I saw the girl turn white. — Reade. 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. — Longfellow. 

324. The second special case is where the substantive is an 
indirect object and the infinitive is a direct object; as. 

They permitted us to enter the building (entrance to us). 

The captain ordered the soldiers to march (marching to the soldiers). 

In these sentences, the transitive verb is completed by two ob- 
jects, one the indirect object and the other a direct object: the 
indirect object is a substantive and the direct object is an infini- 
tive. 
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In the following sentences, explain the construction of the 
infinitives : 

But tell the drummer, sir, to heat to quarters. — Cooper. 
The king permits the Roman commander to enter, — Shaw. 
Hallowell, with great judgment, ordered his men not to fire. — Southey. 

The Gerund 

326. The Gerund is formed by adding -ing to the root form of 
the verb. The Gerund performs the functions of a verb and of a 
noun at the same time ; that is, it is a verb-noun. 

Uses of the Gerund 

326. The Gerimd is a verb-noun, and may be used as : 

(a) Subject substantive ; as, 

Finishing a thing is very necessary to our happiness. — Ciarke. 

Finishing is a genmd because it is a subject substantive in its re- 
lation to the verb, is, and a verb in its relation to the substantive, 
thing, 

(b) Direct object ; as. 

He preferred making friends among the rising generation. — Irving. 

Making is a genmd because it is a substantive in its relation to 
the verb, preferredy and a verb in its relation to the substantive, 
friendSy and the adverbial phrase, among the rising generation, 

(c) Accusative with a preposition ; as. 

Leisure is time for doing something useful. — Franklin. 

Doing is a gerund because it is a substantive in its relation to 
the preposition, for, and a verb in its relation to its direct object, 
something useful, 

{i) Adjunct accusative ; as. 

All this he calls doing his duty by their parents. — Irving. 
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Doing is a gerund because it is a substantive in its relation to 
the verb, calls, and a verb in its relation to the substantive, duly, 
and the adverbial phrase, by their parents, 

(e) Predicate nominative ; as, 

Pa)dng them is only encouraging them. — Shekjdan. 

Encouraging is a gerund because it is a substantive in its rela- 
tion to the verb, is, and a verb in its relation to the substantive, 
them. 

(/) Appositive substantive ; as, 

It is worth while being a soldier in Ireland. — Lever. 

Being is a gerund because it is a substantive in its relation to 
the verb, is, and a verb in its relation to the substantive, soldier. 

Distinction between Verbal Noun and Gerund 

327. The Verbal noiui and the Gerund are alike in that they are 
formed from a verb by adding -ing to the simple root form of the 
verb ; they are imlike in that the Verbal noun is used as a single 
part of speech, while the Gerund is used as a double part of speech. 
Examine the following sentences : 

Reading is pleasant pastime. 

Reading popular novels is pleasant pastime. 

In the first sentence, reading is a verbal noun used as the subject 
substantive of the verb, is; in the second sentence, reading is a 
substantive in its relation to the verb, is, and a verb in its relation 
to the substantive, novels. In the first sentence, reading is a single 
part of speech ; in the second sentence, it is a double part of speech, 
a verb noim. 

Explain the construction of the italicized words in the following 
sentences : 

Opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making, — Emerson. 

Upon reaching the hut I rapped. — PoE. 

Contradicting isn't the way to keep friends. — Shertoan. 

There was no keeping her in the house. — Blackmore. 
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Further Distinction 

328. Examine carefully the use of the -ing forms in the follow- 
ing sentences : 

The reading of popular novels is pleasant pastime. 
Reading popular novels is pleasant pastune. 
Reading is pleasant pastime. 

A careful examination of these sentences will show three distinct 
uses of the -ing forms : 

(i) When the -ing form is modified by an adjective, or any 
adjectival word and followed by the preposition of, it is an abstract 
noun of action, Reading, in the first sentence, is modified by the 
adjective the and followed by the preposition of, and has lost all 
its verb characteristics: it is simply the name of an action. 

(2) When the -ing form is a double part of speech it is a gerund. 
Reading in the second sentence is both a substantive and a verb. 

(3) When the -ing form is not a double part of speech, and when 
it is not modified by any adjectival word and followed by of, it is 
simply a verbal noxm. Reading in the third sentence is not a 
gerund because it is not a double part of speech ; it is not an abstract 
noun of action because it is not modified by any adjectival word 
and followed by of. It is simply a verbal noirn. 

The verbal noun stands midway between the abstract noun of 
action on the one hand and the gerund on the other. 

Remark. — In earlier English the abstract noun of action is freely 
used without being followed by the preposition of, but such a construc- 
tion is not used in present-day English ; as, 

The sudden sending him away must seem deliberate pause. 

(The sudden sending of him, etc.) — Shakespeare. 

We ought to view the building a fleet as an article of commerce. 

— Paine. 

Explain the italicized words in the following sentences : 

An Englishman has some sense about working. — Shaw. 
To still the heating of my heart, I stood repeating. — Poe. 
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What is the use of talking to such a man ? — Shaw. 

He heard the crowing of the cock 

And the barking of the farmer's dog. — Longfellow. 
Abstract Noun of Action : 

I never saw the coming of so beautiful an eve. — Hawthorne. 
Verbal Noim : 

But that's not a maiden's way of loving. — Couch. 
Gerund: 
I cannot think of urging an interview at present. — Hawthorne. 

The Participle 

329. The Participle is a verb-adjective ; that is, it performs the 
fimctions both of a verb and of an adjective at the same time. 

The Participle is like an adjective in that it qualifies a noim or 
pronoim ; it is like a verb in that it has certain verb characteristics. 

Uses of the Participle 

330. In the discussion of the uses of the participle its combi- 
nation with the auxiliary verbs to form the passive voice, the 
perfect tenses, and the progressive forms, is not included. In 
these forms the adjective characteristics are lost sight of, and the 
participle has become a part of a phrasal tense or verb-phrase. 

331. The Participle may be used as : 

(a) Predicate nominative ; as. 

For some time Rip lay musing on this scene. — Irving. 

Musing is a participle because it is adjectival in its relation to 
the noim, Rip, and a verb in its relation to the adverbial, on this 
scene. 

(b) Adjimct accusative ; as, 

I saw her singing at her work. — Wordsworth. 

Singing is a participle because it is adjectival in its relation to 
the pronoim, her, and a verb in its relation to the adverbial, at her 
work. 
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(c) Nominative absolute ; as, 

These things being his functions, it becomes him to feel all confidence 
in himself. — Emerson. 

Being is a participle because it is adjectival in its relation to 
the noim, things, and a verb in its relation to the predicate nomina- 
tive, functions. 

The nominative absolute construction is adverbial in its nature, 
and usually expresses the condition, time, cause, or circumstances 
of an action. 

In this sentence; the nominative absolute, these things being his 
functions, is equivalent to the adverbial clause, since these things 
are his functions, and expresses cause. 

id) The Participle may be adjectival in its relation to an object, 
predicate nominative, subject substantive, or independent ele- 
ments; as, 

Death, the consoler, laying his hand upon many a heart has healed it 
forever. — Longfellow. 

It is a little viUage of great antiquity, having been founded by some of 
the Dutch colonists. — Irving. 

He found an old firelock lying by him. — Irving. 

Service being ended, preparations were made to deposit the coffin in 
the earth. — Irving. 

Difference between fhe Verbal Adjective and fhe Participle 

332. The distinction between the verbal adjective and the parti- 
ciple is simply that the verbal adjective is a single part of speech, 
while the participle is a double part of speech. The verbal adjec- 
tive is simply an adjective, but the participle is both an adjective 
and a verb. 

333. In the following sentences, examine carefully the uses of 
the word running: 

Running water is not stagnant. 
The boy running the race is my son. 
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In the first sentence, running is adjectival in its relation to the 
noun, water; its verbal characteristics are largely lost sight of; 
in the second sentence, running is a participle because it is adjec- 
tival in its relation to the noun, hoy, and a verb in its relation 
to the cognate object, race. In the first sentence, it performs 
a single function; in the second sentence it performs a double 
function. 

Remark. — The Participle becomes an adjective in the stricter sense, 
when it serves more to express the quality inherent in an object than 
its actual activity, when the reference to a determipative space of time 
steps into the backgroimd and its verbal government falls away. 

— Maetzner. 

334. A word is a participle (a) if it is both adjective and verb ; 
(6) it is an adjective when the verbal characteristics are lost sight 
of, {c) and it is a part of a phrasal tense or verb-phrase when the 
adjective characteristics are lost sight of ; as. 

Participle : Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. — Wordsworth. 
Verbal adjective : 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires. — Gray. 
Part of a verb-phrase : 

Springlets in the dawn are streaming 

Diamonds on the brake are gleaming. — Scott. 

Participle in Form 

336. Certain participles, owing to their constant use, have be- 
come recognized prepositions ; as, regarding, considering, etc. 

It is remarkable, considering her temperament. — Hawthorne. 

336. When the participle loses Us verb characteristics and be- 
comes an adjective, the adjective can then become the equivalent 
of a substantive, adverbial, etc. ; as. 
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And I saw the dead, small and great. — Bible. 

Her voice sounded passing strange to him. — Couch. 

Caution. — These words are no longer participles, because they do 
not perform a double function ; adjective and verb. 

Peculiar Form of the Verbal Noun 

337. In certain expressions we find the verbal noun governed 
by a weakened form of the preposition on or in; as, 

Thus h^d she gone a-dreaming. — Wells. 
The wounds of the old warfare were long a-hea]mg. — Lowell. 
They usually can have a hoUday for the asking, and go a-hunting or 
a-fishing in the river. — Couch. 
Old Time is still a-flying. — Herrick. 

Gerund and Participle 

338. Examine carefully the italicized words in the following : 

You don't mind my playing with your dog ? 
You don't mind me playing with your dog ? 

In the first sentence, the gerund is in the accusative case and 
is qualified by the possessive, my; in the second sentence, the 
participle is adjectival in its relation to the substantive, we, in the 
accusative case. If there is any difference in meaning between 
these two sentences, it is that in the first sentence the person or 
possessor is emphasized, in the second sentence the act or verb idea 
is emphasized. 

Both constructions are used by our best writers ; as. 

You wouldn't mind my trying to catch one of those little birds. 

— Allen. 
Would you mind me asking a few questions ? — Stevenson. 

Parsing the Non-modal Forms 

339. To parse a non-modal form is to tell : 

(i) Its classification : infinitive, gerund, or participle. 
(2) From what verb derived. 
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(3) Transitive, complete, or linking. 

(4) Construction in the sentence (in accordance with prin- 

ciples given in sections 313-338). 

Illustrations 

I am glad to see your ladyship. — Shakespeare. 

to see — is an infinitive ; the root form of the verb see^ saw, seen; 
transitive ; it is an adverb in its relation to glad, and a verb 
in its relation to its direct object ladyship. 

Do you blame him for not making enemies ? — SnERmAN. 

making — is a gerund, derived from the verb make, made, made; transi- 
tive; and is a substantive in the accusative case governed 
by the preposition for, and a verb governing its direct object 
friends, and modified by the adverb not. 

And the sim rose bringing the New Year. — Tennyson. 

bringing — is a participle ; derived from the verb bring, brought, brought; 
transitive; and is adjectival in its relation to the noim 
sun, and a verb governing its direct object New Year. 

None named thee but to praise. — Hallece. 

to praise — is an infinitive ; the root of the verb praise, praised, praised; 
and is a substantive used as the direct object of the prepo- 
sition but. 

Exercise 

340. These sentences are selected at random from the College 
Entrance Requirements. Parse the non-modal forms, the verbal 
nouns, the verbal adjectives, and the abstract noims of action : 

1. This bug is to make my fortune. — Poe. 

2. To speak the truth, I had no special relish for such amusements. 

— Poe. 

3. The firing of the gim at the Navy yard is easily heard at the place. 

— Holmes. 

4. I make no difficulty in affirming that the proposal ought to origi- 
nate from us. — Burke. 

5. Passing through a ravine, they came to a hollow. — Poe. 
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6. Jupiter, grinning from eax to ear, bustled about to prepare some 
marsh-hens for supper. — Poe. 

7. He was noted for preferring vicious animals, given to all kinds of 
tricks. — Irving. 

8. That was about our last doing on the island. ^- Stevenson. 

9. He remembered having crossed the road and seen the finger-post. 

— Eliot. 

10. " But you hint that you know almost as much." " Not half I 
want to!" — Harte. 

11. To admire the book is to admire the author. — Macaulay. 

12. Mrs. Primrose, being a great schemer, now thought to force the 
squire to declare himself by pretending to ask his advice in the choice of 
a husband for Olivia. — Goldsmith. 

13. He could see nothing but a crow winging its solitary flight across 
the moimtain. — Irving. 

14. To delay longer would be only to lengthen out her misery. 

— Hawthorne. 

15. He has allowed you to behold and to partake the reward of your 
patriotic toil. — Webster. 

16. 'Tis only God may be had for the asking. — Lowell. 

17. While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a rapping 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 

— PoE. 

18. The whole world is becoming a common field for the intellect to 
act in. — Webster. 

19. There was one who seemed to be the commander. — Irving. 

20. I had never seen her look so lovely. — Irving. 

21. We have put her living in the tomb. — Poe. 

22. A servant in waiting took my horse. — Poe. 

Exercise 

341. Parse the modal and the non-modal forms : 

I. And missing thee, I walk unseen 

On the dry smooth-shaven green. — Milton. 

Oft on a plot of rising ground 
I hear the far-off curfew soimd 
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Over some wide watered shore 

Swinging slow with sullen roar. — Milton. 

2. Motionless, senseless, dying he lay ; and his spirit exhausted, 
Seemed to be sinking down through infinite depths in the darkness, 
Darkness of siiunber and death, for ever sinking and sinking. 

— Longfellow. 

3. You wish us to keep this matter dark. — Stevenson. 

4. And some through wavering lights and shadows broke. 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. — Tennyson. 

5. To him the gushing of the wave 

Far, far away did seem to mourn and rave. — Tennyson. 

6. They Hved imknown, till persecution dragged them into fame. 

— COWPER. 

7. No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. — Byron. 

8. Wash, wash, be brief in praying ; 

Few beads are best when once we go a-Maying. — Herrick. 

9. And when they sing the old, sweet songs my heart's a-beating time. 

— Stanton. 

10. Go thou to thy work and think no troublesome thoughts. 

— Kipling. 

342. Review Questions 

1. Define a verb-phrase. 

2. Name the three verb-phrases. 

3. Define an infinitive. 

4. Is to an essential part of the infinitive ? 

5. With what classes of verbs is the sign usually omitted ? 

6. Construct three sentences containing infinitives without to, 

7. Three sentences containing infinitives with to. 

8. Construct a sentence in which to has the force and meaning of a 
preposition. 

9. Construct two sentences showing that to has no meaning or force 
whatever. 

10. Construct a sentence with the passive infinitive. 
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11. Construct a sentence using a past infinitive. 

12. Construct a sentence with an infinitive used as a direct object. 

13. Illustrate the infinitive used as an adjective. 

14. As an adverb. 

15. What is meant by an infinitive clause ? 

16. Write three sentences illustrating the infinitive clause. 

17. Write two sentences to show that the substantive with an infinitive 
is not always equivalent to a substantive clause. 

18. What type of adjective is usually followed by an infinitive ? 

19. Define a gerund. 

20. From what classes of verbs are gerunds derived ? 

21. What characteristics of a verb has the gerund? 

22. In what substantive constructions is it used? 

23. Write a sentence containing a gerund used an an adjunct accusative. 

24. What prepositions govern the gerund ? 

25. What prepositions govern an infinitive ? 

26. Does the gerund ever enter into the formation of the compoimd 
tenses? 

27. Define an abstract noun of action. 

28. Write a sentence containing an abstract notm of action. 

29. How does an abstract noun of action differ from a gerund ? 

30. In present-day English, is the preposition of following an abstract 
noim of action ever omitted ? 

31. Define a verbal noun. 

32. Show how it occupies a mid-way position between the abstract 
notm of action and the gerund. 

33. In form, the verbal noim and the gerund and the abstract noun of 
action are alike : explain clearly how they, differ in function, 

34. Explain the construction "He goes a-sorrowing; he goes a-bor- 
rowing." 

35. Define a participle. 

36. Construct a sentence containing a participle used as a subjective 
complement. 

37. What is the distinction in fimction between the gerund and the 
participle ? 

38. From what verbs are participles derived ? 

39. What characteristics of the verb has the participle ? 

40. What is a verbal adjective ? 
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41 . What is the distinction between a verbal adjective and a participle ? 

42. When does a participle become a part of a compoimd tense ? 

43. When does it become a part of a verb-phrase ? 

44. Write a sentence using running (a) as an abstract noim of action ; 
(b) as a verbal notm ; (c) as a gerund ; ((Q as a participle ; (e) as a verbal 
adjective ; (/) as a part of a verb-phrase. 

45. Write a sentence illustrating the use of the interchange of gerund 
and participle. 

46. When may a participle be considered as converted into a noun? 

47. Name some words participial in form but used as prepositions. 

48. When may the participle be considered as converted into an ad- 
verb ? 

49. For a word to be a participle, what two functions must it always 
perform in the sentence ? 

50. Construct an exercise illustrating all the uses of words derived from 
verbs and ending in -ing that are discussed in Chapter VI. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE ADVERB 

343. An Adverb is that part of speech which modifies the mean- 
ing of any part of speech, except a nomi or pronoun ; as, 

Adjective : 

Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low. — Shakespeare. 

Adverb : 

The world is too much with us. — Wordsworth. 

Verb: 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry. — Byron. 

Non-modal Forms — Infinitive : 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts. — Shakespeare. 

Gerund: 

Men must endure their going hence? — Shakespeare. 

Participle : 

The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on. — Shakespeare. 

Preposition : 

This hope arose partly from memory, and parity from present ob- 
servation. — POE. 

Conjunction : 

Just when they were in some difficulty, I offered to guide them 
up the lime road. — James. 
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Classes 

344. Adverbs are divided according to their meaning into five 
classes: 

I. Adverbs of Time answer such questions as " At what time," 
" At what length of time," " At what interval." 
The chief adverbs of time are : 



now 


next 


sometime 


directly 


seldom 


often 


to-morrow 


meantime 


once 


afterwards 


yesterday 


meanwhile 


always 


daily 


frequently 


again 


soon 


early 


forever 


lately 
then; etc. 



There is a young scapegrace who passes my house morning and evening 
with his cows. — Allen. 

2. Adverbs of Place answer such questions as " At what place," 
" From what place," " To what place." 
The chief adverbs of place are : 



there 


thither 


down 


elsewhere 


here 


yonder 


below 


behind 


hence 


whither 


nowhere 


upward 


hither 


up 


everywhere 


homeward 
abroad; etc. 



Thither will I turn my wandering footsteps. — Longfellow. 
Inward and outward to the northward and southward the beach lines 
linger and curl. — Lanier. 



3. Adverbs of Manner answer such questions as " In what 
manner," " In what way," etc. 
The chief adverbs of manner are : 



well faithfully 

ill justly 

truly safely, etc. 

I do beguile the thing by seeming otherwise. — Shakespeare. 



so 

somehow 

otherwise 
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4. Adverbs of Degree answer such questions as " To what 
extent," " How much," " How little," etc. 

The chief adverbs of degree are : 



very 


enough 


gradually 


much 


almost 


greatly 


exceedingly 


more 


scarcely 


quite 


nearly 


Httle 
least; etc. 



One of the least pleasing effects of more refinement is the havoc it has 
made among the hearty old holiday customs. — Irving. 

5. Adverbs of Modality or Modal Adverbs affect the meaning 
of the verb and show in what way the thought is conceived by the 
speaker or writer. These adverbs belong to the verb, that is, 
instead of modif)dng a single word, they modify the whole state- 
ment. 

The chief adverbs of modality are : 



siurely 


not 


probably 


however 


certainly 


perhaps 


hence 


consequently 


indeed 


possibly 


therefore 


accordingly; etc. 



This was, indeed, frequently the case with Indian chiefs. — Irving. 

Classes According to Use 

346. Adverbs may be divided, according to use, into five classes : 

Simple Adverbs. 
Demonstrative Adverbs. 
Interrogative Adverbs. 
Relative Adverbs. 
Responsives. 

346. A Simple Adverb is an adverb having only a modifying 
effect ; that is, it simply limits another word. The simple adverbs 
are the adverbs of time, place, manner, and degree. 



then 


thither 


hence 


thence 


thus 


hither 


there 


here 


herein 
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347. DemonstratiTe Adverbs are derived from the old English 
pronouns, and express in an adverbial manner the same idea that 
is expressed by this and that. 

The chief adverbs of this dass are : 

therein 
that 
the; etc. 

And thus (in the way already mentioned) ends the history of Mr. 
Midshipman Easy. — Marryat. 

(a) When the is used before an adjective or an adverb in the 
comparative degree, it is not the definite article, but a demonstra- 
tive or relative adverb in the old instrumental case ; as, 

The more (to what extent) I see of her the less (to that extent) I 
understand her. — Allen. 

The more this faculty is exercised, the more it is established. 

— Edwards. 
The more he works, the more do his weak ankles swell. — Wordsworth. 

(6) The Demonstrative adverb that was originally the neuter 
demonstrative pronoun, but it has lost its demonstrative charac- 
ter and is now used to introduce a substantive clause. It has no 
meaning whatever and no granunatical fimction. It is a sign of 
the substantive clause just as to is the sign of the infinitive. 

The relation between two sentences was originally expressed by 
putting them side by side ; as. 

The ship has returned ; I know. 

Later the relation was expressed by employing a demonstrative 
pronoun to represent the previous sentence ; as, 

I know that (namely) the ship has returned. 

Finally, the demonstrative meaning and character of the word 
was entirely lost sight of ; as, 

I know the ship has returned ; or, I know that the ship has returned. 
I understand you have a fine Arabian horse. — Irving. 
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We know thai our fortunes have been happily cast. — Webster. 
I trust that nothing can make life a burden to me. — Thoreau. 

348. InterrogatiTe Adverbs are used to ask or imply a ques- 
tion. They are used either in direct or indirect questions. 

The chief adverbs of this class are: 

why where whence wherewith 

when how whither wherein; etc. 

Why don't you speak for yourself, John ? — Longfellow. 

Where hast thou been, sister ? — Shakespeare. 

Ask me no more whither do stray 

The golden atoms of the day. — Carew. 

(a) As whether was formerly an interrogative pronoim, it may 
be classed as an interrogative adverb used in indirectness. It 
has no meaning and no grammatical construction in the sentence. 
//, equivalent in meaning to whether, may also be included in this 
class. The interrogative adverbs whether, if, and that are simply 
the signs of substantive clauses without meaning or function ; as^ 

I know not whether God will have it so. — Shakespeare. 

I could always tell if visitors had called in my absence. — Thoreau. 

349. Relative adverbs, like relative pronouns, have two fimc- 
tions : to define the antecedent and to join a modifying clause to 
the principal clause. Relative adverbs, like relative pronoims, are 
found in complex sentences. The subordinate clause introduced 
by a relative adverb is an adjectival clause ; as, 

In the place where the tree falleth, there shall it lie. — Bible. 

The word where is a relative adverb introducing the adjectival 
clause where the tree falleth: it joins the adjectival clause to the 
principal clause there it shall lie in the place, and defines the ante- 
cedent place. As the place is already fixed by the antecedent 
place, the relative adverb merely defines the antecedent. 

(a) The relative adverb introducing an adjectival clause may 
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frequently be resolved into a phrase containing a relative pro- 
noun; as, 

He began to upbraid the cities wherein (in which) most of his mighty 

works were done, because they repented not. — Bible. 

They leave them wherewith to live in much state and magnificence. 

— Edwasds. 
(6) The chief adverbs of this class are : 

when whither wherein whereon 

where whence whereof whereby 

whereat; etc. 

It is a place whither I have often gone. — Timrod. 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 

O'er the grave where our hero we buried. — Wolfe. 

360. The words yes and no were originally adverbs, but they have, 
at present, little or no adverbial force. They are used in respond- 
ing to a question, and are called Responsives, 

There 

361. The adverb there is often used as the grammatical subject 
of a verb, the real or logical subject coming after the verb, except 
in interrogative sentences ; as. 

There are some thoughts we utter not. — Wilde. 

There is a rest for all things. — Aldrich. 

There are things which make revenge a virtue by reflection. — Byron. 

The adverb there in this construction is called an Expletive, 

So 

362. The word so after linking verbs and factitive transitive 
verbs frequently stands for a noun or adjective that has previously 
been used as a predicate nominative, or adjunct accusative ; as. 

You should be women, and yet your beards forbid me to interpret that 
you are so (women). — Shakespeare. 
Some thoughts always find us young and keep us so (young). 

— Young. 
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(a) The adverb so frequently expresses degree ; as, 
He had never felt so lonely and dismal. — Irving. 

(b) The adverb so frequently has a comparative signification; 

as, 

As every climate has its peculiar diseases, so every walk of life has 

its peculiar temptations. — Macaulay. 

Formation of Adverbs 

363. Adverbs are formed from many adjectives by adding the 
suffix -ly;. as, 

true truly ; brave bravely ; able ably 

(a) From noims and adjectives by prefixing a preposition; as, 
anon, away, abreast (a is the weakened form of on), besides, behind, 
before, etc. (be is the weakened form of by), indeed, perchance, to- 
gether, etc. 

(b) Adverbs cannot be formed from all adjectives. In some 
instances : 

(i) The form of the adjective does not admit of an additional 
-ly; as, 

lonely, friendly, homely, kindly, lively, etc. 

(2) The meaning of the adjective does not admit of it ; as, 
old, yoimg, white, black, etc. 

354. Many adjectives are used without any change of form as 
adverbs; as, 

quick, deep, early, loud, long, hard, late, slow, high, deep, close, etc. 
I did not obey quick enough for his fancy. — Stevenson. 

356. Many adjectives have a second adverbial form ending in 
-ly, but with a more or less different signification ; as, 

I am hard pressed for money. It is hardly possible for me to go. 
My friends have just come. They will be treated justly. 

I walked close by him. I was closely followed. 
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Comparison 

366. The inflection of adverbs to show degree is called Com- 
parison. 

Only a few adverbs have a true comparison, that is, the inflected 
form of comparison ; as, 

Positive Comparative Superlative 
soon sooner soonest 

often oftener oftenest 

fast faster fastest 

367. Adverbs are generally compared by putting more or less 
before the positive for the comparative, and most and least before 
the positive for the superlative ; as, 

truly more truly most truly 

freely more freely most freely 

368. The following adverbs are compared irregularly : 



well 


better 


best 


Httle 


less 


least 


fore 


former 


foremost 


nigh 


nigher 


f nighest 
next 


badly 


worse 


worst 


rathe (obsolete) 


rather 


. 


forth 


further 


furthest 


far 


farther 


farthest 



(a) The positive rathe is now obsolete. 

Till rathe she rose, half cheated in the thought. — Tennyson. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. — Milton. 

In sentence one, rathe is an adverb; in sentence two, it is an 
adjective. 

369. An Adverbial phrase is a phrase formed by a preposition 
and a noun, and is equivalent to an adverb ; as, 

Cosette must be in bed before afire within a quarter of an hour. — Hugo. 
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360. When the verb be is merely a linking verb, that is, when it 
does not mean to exist or to live, it is never completed by an adver- 
bial, but by an adjectival ; as. 

My business with your father is over. — Hawthorne. 

In this sentence the word over is adverbial in form, but adjec- 
tival in nature ; it is equivalent in meaning to the vfoid finished. 

He is here (present) in double trust. — Shakespease. 

Adjective or Adverb 

361. It is sometimes difficult to know whether to use an adjec- 
tive or an adverb after certain verbs ; as, 

It looks terrible ; or, It looks terribly. 
He stood silent ; or, He stood silently. 

In these sentences, the adjective seems to emphasize the condi- 
tion of the subject; while the adverb seems to emphasize the 
manner of the action. 

The rule is this : " Whenever any form of the verb be can be 
substituted for the verb, use the adjective ; " as. 

He stood silent ; he was silent. 

The sun shines bright ; the sun is bright. 

362. A noun in the accusative case is frequently used with the 
force and meaning of an adverb, expressing manner, measure, or 
place; as. 

Foot by foot they were driven back from the shores. — Cooper. 

He advanced one step — it was his last on earth. — Bulwer. 

Six feet in earth my Emma lay. — Wordsworth. 

The minister's clock had just struck three. — Wordsworth. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome. — Shakespeare. 

I have been two days in the saddle. — REm. 
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Function-group 

383. An adverb-group, which is idiomatic in its construction, 
must be carefully distinguished from an adverbial phrase. The 
chief adverb-groups are: 

in vain. for good of late by stealth 

at all at last of yore 

To the ends of the earth I fled in vain. — Poe. 
The stormy March has come at last. — Bryant. 
Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame. — Pope. 
There is nothing at all new and captivating in it. — Burke. 

Exercise 

In the following sentences, justify the correctness of the use of 
the italicized words. Explain why they are adjectives or adverbs : 

1. I never knew him personally. — Longfellow. 

2. It renders the Spaniard at times pompous and grandiloquent. 

— Irving. 

3. Men, like peaches and pears, grow sweet a little while before they 
begin to decay. — Holmes. 

4. He had scarce finished. — Irving. 

$. He came very near being handsome. — Holmes. 

6. No one else has come so near writing an adequate epic. — Trent. 

7. The falcon towered high in the air. — Irving. 

8. He soon grew weary of his new acquaintance. — Irving. 

9. If I have spoken strongly , it is because I feel strongly. — Churchill. 

10. You have made my duty peculiarly difficult. — Churchill. 

11. He grew morose and quick-tempered. — Churchill. 

1 2. I have told you not to drive so fast through the town. — Churchill. 

13. He accordingly helped the Moor on his donkey. — Irving. 

14. The moon stood bright and full in the heavens. — Ho wells. 

15. /// fared it then with Roderick Dhu. — Scott. 

16. I could scarcely credit the blindness. — Hudson. 

17. Major was quickly after them. — Hudson. 

18. You have treated me very badly. — Hudson. 

19. The brook was as bright as the best cut-glass. — Blackmore. 

20. I myself wiU awake right early, — Bible. 
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21. Thy love shall hold mtfast. — Browning. 

22. The setting sun now shone serenely bright. — Pope. 

23. The girl was still sUent. — Garland. 

24. You will make this a ghastly pleasantry. — Meredith. 

25. Roland blinked rapidly in wrath and doubt of mind. — Meredith. 

Exercise 

Explain why the italicized groups of words are adjectival or ad- 
verbial. Convert, if possible, the phrases into adjectives or ad- 
verbs : 

1. The rogue is not yet in sight, — Blackmore. 

2. I have always read in books rather than through them. — Holmes. 

3. They are in the motUhs of children and on the lips of hoys. 

— WOODBERRY. 

4. Our strength grows out of our weakness. — Emerson. 

5. The shadows of the valley grew deeper and deeper. — Irving. 

6. The inquisitive barber was in a fidget. — Irving. 

7. The wife of the water-carrier kept her promise of secrecy with sur- 
prising strictness. — Irving. 

8. Over the brow of the hillj through the peach trees, came quietly a 
tall white Lady in a dark cloak. — Hewlett. 

9. Beauchamp stared at the lines of the deck-planks. — Meredith. 

10. He was now in fiery earnest. — Meredith. 

11. A mere act of self-denial can indeed scarcely be pleasant upon 
paper. — Bagehot. 

12. He closes all with calm veracity. — Ruskin. 

364. To parse the adverb is to tell its — 

(i) Class 

(2) Degree 

(3) Use in the sentence 

Illustrations 

Make me a child again just for to-night. 

again — is an adverb of time, and modifies the meaning of the verb 
make. 
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just — is an adverb of time, and modifies the preposition for, or the 
adverbial-phrase far to-night. 

The better you think of me, the better men and women you 
shall find yourselves. — Hawthorne. 

the — is a relative adverb and modifies the adverb better, 

better — is an adverb of degree, comparative degree (good, better, best) 

and modifies the meaning of the verb think, 
the — is a demonstrative adverb and modifies the adjective better. 

Remark. — In this sentence, the first the is a relative adverb meaning 
"to what extent," and modifies the adverb better ; in the second, the is a 
demonstrative adverb meaning "to that extent," and modifies the ad- 
jective better. 

He asked me whether I would go. 

whether — is an interrogative adverb introducing a substantive clause, 
but without grammatical function. All adverbs introducing 
substantive clauses, except whether, if, and that, modify the 
verb of the clause in which they stand. 

Exercise 

366. These sentences are selected from Silas Marner, Parse 
the adverbs : 

1. And she walked on again under the breaking cloud, from which 
there now and then came the light of a thickly veiled star, for a freezing 
wind had sprung up since the snowing had ceased. 

2. But she walked more and more drowsily, and clutched more and 
more automatically the sleeping child at her breast. 

3. During the last few weeks, since he had lost his money, he had con- 
tracted the habit of opening the door and looking out from time to time, 
as if he thought that his money might be coming back to him, or that 
some trace, some news of it, might be mysteriously on the road, and be 
caught by the listening ear or the staring eye. 

4. But complete torpor came at last ; the fingers lost their tension, 
the arms unbent; then the little hand fell away from the bosom, and 
the blue eyes opened wide on the cold starlight. 

5. This morning he had been told by some of his friends that it was 
New Year's Eve, and that he must sit up and hear the old year rung out 
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and the new rung in, because that was good luck, and might bring his 
money back again. 

6. As he sat weaving, he every now and then moaned low, like one in 
pain; it was the sign that his thoughts had come round again to the 
sudden chasm — the empty evening time. 

7. And all the evening as he sat in his loneliness by his dull fire, he 
leaned his elbows on his knees and clasped his head with his hands and 
moaned very low. 

8. He rose to his feet again, pushed his legs together, and throwing 
on some dry leaves and sticks, raised a flame ; but the flame did not dis- 
perse the vision — it only lit up more distinctly the little round form of 
the child, and its shabby clothing. 

9. Why did his mind fly vmeasily to that void, as if it were the sole 
reason why life was not thoroughly joyous to him ? 

10. " Why, what is the matter, Mamer ? " said the rector. " The doctor 
is here ; but say quietly what you want him for." 

11. "It's a woman, " said Silas, speaking low and half -breathless, just 
as Godfrey came up. "She's dead, I think, dead in the snow at the 
Stone-Pitts, not far from my door." 

12. 3ut he felt the ground before him cautiously with his whip-handle 
and at last arrived safely at the door. He knocked loudly. All was 
silence in the cottage. Was the weaver gone to bed, then ? If so, why 
had he left a light ? 

13. She had arrived at a spot where her footsteps were no longer 
checked by a hedgerow, and she had wandered vaguely. 

14. But where was Silas Marner while this strange visitor had come to 
his hearth ? 

366. Review Questions 

1. Define an adverb. 

2. Construct a sentence containing an adverb modif3dng a preposi- 
tion. 

3. Name five classes of adverbs based on their meaning. 

4. What is the peculiar nature of the modal adverb ? 

5. According to use, how are adverbs classified? 

6. When is the an adverb ? 

7. Construct a sentence using the as an adverb. 
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8. Explain fully how thai has lost its meaning and function when in- 
troducing a substantive clause. 

9. Why may we class whether as an interrogative adverb ? 

10. When is if an interrogative adverb ? 

11. Have thatf whether j and iff when introducing substantive clauses, 
any grammatical function ? 

12. What kind of clauses do demonstrative and interrogative adverbs 
introduce ? 

13. In what respect is a relative adverb similar to a relative pronoim ? 

14. Name two ways of forming adverbs. 

15. Why may not adverbs be formed from all adjectives? 

16. Name some words that may be used either as adverbs or adjectives 
without change of form. 

17. Name some words that have two forms used adverbially. 

18. Define comparison. 

19. When is the comparative degree used? 

20. How is the superlative degree formed ? 

21. Compare goody near j far, little. 

22. Define an adverb-phrase. 

23. Explain an adverb-group. 

24. Illustrate the exact distinction between an adverb-phrase and an 
adverb-group. 

25. When is the verb be followed by an adjective, and when by an 
adverb ? 

26. When is a noun used with the force and meaning of an adverb ? 

27. Write three sentences illustrating the use of the adverb noun, the 
demonstrative adverb, the relative adverb. 

28. Explain clearly the distinction between an adverbial and an ad- 
jectival. 

29. What part of speech completes a linking verb ? 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE PREPOSITION 

367. A Preposition is the part of speech which connects a noun 
or pronoun with some other word, and shows a relation between 
them. 

368. A Preposition connects a noim or pronoim with — 

a) Noim: 

A cornfield in July is a sultry place. — Stevenson. 

b) Pronoun: 
You will be the death of me yet. — Poe. 

c) Adjective: 
Let us not be weary in well doing. —^ Bible. 

d) Verb: 
He rules them tvith a rod of iron. — Bible. 

e) Non-modal forms : 

I have but one request to ask at my departure from this world. 

— Emmet. 

369. The substantive used with a preposition is called its object, 
and is in the accusative case ; as, 

He will divide the money between you and me (not you and /). 
The reward is for you and her (not you and she). 
Whom were you speaking to (not who) ? 

i8i 
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370. The object of a preposition is usually a noun or pronoun, 
but may be any word or group of words used as a noun ; that is, 
the object of a preposition is always a substantive ; as, 

(a) Noun: 

Nail to the mast her holy flag. — Lowell. 

(b) Pronoun: 

There lay all around him the wreck of blighted hopes. 

(c) Adjective: 

Of old sat freedom on the heights. — Tennyson. 

(d) Adverb: 

But these impulses may be from bdow not from above. 

— Emerson. 

(e) Gerimd: 

There is great ability in knowing how to conceal one's ability. 

— Emerson. 
(J) Infinitive: 

Nothing remained except to take down the bar. — Hawthorne. 

(g) Clause: 

We can judge ourselves by what we are capable oj doing. 

— Longfellow. 

Kinds of Prepositions 

371. Prepositions may be divided according to their origin into : 
{a) Simple: 

a/, by^ from, in^ of, otU, to, with, up, through, for, etc. 

(b) Compoimd: 

throughout, within, upon, into, outside, etc. 
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(c) Verbal: 

considering, regarding, owingy pending, save, past, etc. 

What is the opinion of Pythagoras concerning wild fowls ? 

— Shakespease. 
The plaintive anthems fade past the near meadows. — Wordsworth. 
Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee. — Byron. 



372. 



List of the Principal Prepositions 



abaft 


between 


over 


aboard 


betwixt 


past 


about 


beyond 


pending 


above 


but 


regarding 


across 


by 


respecting 


adown 


concerning 


round 


after 


considering 


.save 


against 


despite 


saving 


along 


down 


since 


amid 


during 


through 


amidst 


ere 


throughout 


among 


except 


till 


amongst 


excepting 


to 


anent 


for 


touching 


around 


from 


toward 


at 


in 


under 


athwart 


into 


underneath 


barring 


inside 


until 


before 


near 


tmto 


behind 


notwithstanding 


up 


below 


of 


upon 


beneath 


oflf 


with 


beside 


on 


within 


besides 


outside 


without 



373. Prepositions do not form a very large class of words. For 
the various shades of meaning and for the various uses, the die-, 
tionary shoiild be consulted. Many of the words in section 372 
may be other parts of speech. 
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Prepositional Phrase 

374. The preposition with its object forms a prepositional phrase : 
such a phrase is adjectival in its nature, if it modifies a noim or 
pronoun ; it is adverbial in its nature, if it modifies any other part 
of speech ; as, 

Adjectival : The reward of one duty is the power to fulfill another. 

— Eliot. 
Adverbial : A change came over the spirit of my dreams. — Byron. 

Function-group 

376. A Prepositional Fimction-group consists of a group of 
words that usually occur together and perform the fimction of a 
single preposition. This fimction-group should not be confused 
with a prepositional phrase. The commonest fimction-groups are : 

according to in consequence of by way of 

on account of in accordance with for the sake of 

by means of in addition to from imder 

in spite of in case of out of 

in place of in compliance with from among 

in reference to by dint of from between 

in regard to by reason of in respect to 

instead of by virtue of in lieu of 

He wore an old Cambridge scarf about his neck in lieu of a collar. 

— Pemberton. 
As for Maulers posterity, it was supposed now to be extinct. 

— Hawthorne. 

Position of the Preposition 

376. The preposition regularly stands before its object, except — 

(a) When the object of the preposition is a relative or interroga- 
tive pronoun : in this case it usually comes after its object ; as. 

What religion is he of? — Swipt. 

You were the last man I conversed with, — Conrad. 

You saw the dilemma I was in. — Bulwer. 
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(ft) In poetry the preposition frequently follows its object ; as, 

Strange, is it not, that of the myriads who 

Before us pass'd the doors of darkness through, 

Not one returns to tell us of the Road 

Which to discover we must travel too. — Rubaiyat. 

We cut the solid whiteness through, — Whittier. 
And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land. — Longfellow. 

Inseparable Prepositioiis 

377. An Inseparable preposition is one that is so closely attached 
to the verb that it may be considered a part of it. In this way 
many complete verbs become transitive verbs. Even when the 
verb is changed from the active to the passive, the preposition re- 
mains attached to the verb. The number of such verbs is very 
great; as, 

to despair of to look for 

to sigh for to wonder at 

to laugh at to speak of 

to bark at to wait for 

Thou hast seen a farmer's dog bark at a beggar. — Shakespeare. 
I look for ghosts, but none will force their way to us. — Wordsworth. 

378. The same word is used sometimes as a preposition and 
sometimes as an adverb. We can tell what part of speech it is 
only by its function in the sentence. In many cases a preposition 
becomes an adverb simply by the omission of its object ; as, 

Preposition : Tall elms wave before the painted windows. — Irving. 

He was distinguished by a fur cap. — Irving. 
Adverb : Did you never see a blacksmith before? — Dickens. 

I see the lords of humankind pass by. — Goldsmith. 

Than 

379. The word than is always a preposition when used with a 
relative pronoim; as. 
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"Than whom^^ said Dupin, amid a perfect whirlwind of smoke, "no 
more sagacious agent could, I suppose, be desired." — Poe. 

" The use of the accusative after than^ of which Bishop Lowth 
in his Grammar is already able to quote many examples from the 
writings of Swift, Lord Bolingbroke, Prior, etc., is now so universal 
as to be considered the normal construction, that is, to the feeling, 
than is a preposition as well as a conjunction." 

— Lounsbury: Standards of Usage. 

Special Use of a 

380. In certain constructions the word a is not the indefinite 
article, but a weakened form of the preposition on or in; as, 

Lo, here we come a-reaping, a-reaping. — Peele. 

I would have been a-bed an hour ago. — Shakespeare. 

381. The preposition of sometimes occurs in the shortened 
form (?' ; as, 

The battle took place at four (7'clock. 
It is a will-o'-the-wisp. 

Parsing the Preposition 

382. To parse the Preposition is to tell — 

(i) The elements connected by it 
(2) The kind of phrase 

Illustrations 

From Egypt came all the knowledge of the world. * 

from — is a preposition connecting the predicate verb came and 
the noun Egypt; Egypt is a proper noun in the accusative 
case and forms with the preposition from an adverbial 
modifying the predicate verb came. 

of — is a preposition connecting the noim knowledge and the 
noun world; world is a common noim in the accusative 
case and forms with the preposition of an adjectival phrase 
modifying the noun knowledge. 
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He camitfrom under the bridge. 

from under — is a prepositional function-group connecting the predicate 

verb came and the noim bridge; bridge is a common noun 
in the accusative case and forms with the function-group 
from under an adverbial phrase modif3dng the predicate 
verb came. 

Exercise 

383. These sentences are selected from Scott's The Lady of the 
Lake, Parse the prepositions : 

1. Then through the dell his horn resounds, 
From vain pursuit to call the hoimds. 

2. The western waves of ebbing day, 
Roll'd o'er the glen their level way. 

3. Ill fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 
That on the field his targe he threw. 

4. At length with Ellen in a grove 

He seemed to walk and speak of love. 

5. Far up the lengthened lake were spied 
Four darkening specks upon the tide. 

6. Beneath a rock, his vassals' care 
Was prompt the ritual to prepare. 

7. Alone among his young compeers, 
Was Brian from his infant years. 

8. The shades of eve come slowly down. 
The woods are wrapt in deeper brown, 
The owl awakens from her dell. 

The fox is heard upon the fell ; 

9. Enough remains of glimmering light 
To guide the wanderer's steps aright. 
Yet not enough from far to show 
His figure to the watchful foe. 

10. Beside its embers red and clear, 
Bask'd, in his plaid, a moimtaineer. 

11. And let me but till morning rest, 

I write the falsehood on their crest. 
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12. Myself will guide thee on the way, 

O'er stock and stone, through watch and ward, 

Till past Clan-Alpine's outmost guard, 

As far as Coilantogle's ford, 

From thence thy warrant is thy sword. 

13. I knew 
Nought of thy Chieftain, Roderick Dhu, 
Save as an outlawed desperate man. 

14. Before that time of flight and chase, 
How shall it keep its rooted place ? 

15. None linger now upon the plain, 
Save those who ne'er shall flght again. 

16. Behind an oak I saw her stand, 

A naked dirk gleamed in her hand : 
It darkened — but, amid the moan 
Of waves, I heard a dying groan. 

17. But e'er they closed in desperate flght. 
Bloody with spurring came a knight. 
Sprang from his horse, and from a crag, 
Waved 'twixt the hosts a milk-white flag. 



384. Review Questions 

1. Define a preposition. 

2. What case does a preposition govern ? 

3. What part of speech is always the object of a preposition ? 

4. Define a verbal preposition. 

5. Accordmg to origin, name the three kinds of prepositions. 

6. Explain the distinction between a prepositional phrase and a func- 
tion-group. 

7. Write three sentences containing prepositional function-groups. 

8. When is a prepositional phrase adverbial ? 

9. When adjectival ? 

10. Construct a sentence containing a preposition following its object. 

11. When is than a preposition? 

12. What is Lounsbury's remark about than? 
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13. How may we distinguish a preposition from an adverb ? 

14. Explain why between you and me is correct. 

15. Explain why whom are you talking to is correct. 

16. When is a a preposition ? 

17. What is the shortened form of the preposition of? 

18. Write a sentence Containing a clause used as the object of a prep- 
osition. 

19. Write a sentence with an infinitive used as the object of a prep- 
osition. 

20. Write ten sentences with personal pronouns used as objects of. 
prepositions. 
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CHAPTER DC 

THE CONJUNCTION 

386. A Conjunction is a word used to connect words, phrases, 
clauses, or sentences. 

Kinds of Conjunctions 

386. Conjunctions are of two kinds: Coordinate and Sttbor- 
dinate. 

387. A Co5rdinate conjunction connects sentences or similar 
parts of sentences : 

(a) Connecting coordinate single words; as, 

Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand and heart 
to this vote. — Henry. 

(6) Connecting coordinate phrases; as. 

If I had my way I would give the same education to the child of the 
collier and to the child of the rich. — Webster. 

(c) Connecting coordinate clatises; as, 

God only knows who is a h)^ocrite and who is not. — Sterne. 

{d) Connecting coordinate sentences; as. 

Religion itself, I need hardly say, supplies them in abundance with this 
grand language. Attd very freely do they use it. — Arnold. 

Kinds of Coordinate Conjunctions 

388. Coordinate conjunctions act merely as connectives. There 

are four kinds : 

191 
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(a) Copulative conjunctions simply add one statement to an- 
other. The type of this conjunction is and. Other conjunctions 
'^ • of this kind are : 

alsO; both, too, as well as, etc. 

The world is yet unripe for my Ideal, and 1 live a citizen of ages yet to 
come. — Schiller. 

{b) Alternative conjunctions imply a choice between one state- 
ment and another. The type of this conjunction is or. Other 
conjimctions of this kind are : 

else, either, neither, etc. 

She must weep or she must die. — Tennyson. 

(c) Adversative conjimctions imply that the two statements are 
contrasted. The type of this conjunction is but. Other con- 
jimctions of this kind are : 

other, yet, still, only, however, etc. 

Wealth may seek us, but wisdom must be sought. — Young. 

(d) niative conjunctions imply an inference, conclusion, or 
necessary consequence. The type of this conjunction is for. 
Other conjunctions of this kind are : 

moreover, therefore, notwithstanding, etc. 

A whirlwind had apparently collected its force in our vicinity, far there 
were frequent and violent alterations in the direction of the wind. — PoE. 

He was beloved by all, and most of all by the children ; 

For he told them tales of the Loup-garou in the forest. — Longfellow. 

Correlative Coordinate Conjimctions 

389. Correlative conjunctions (related together) are coordinate 
conjimctions used in pairs or series, and in this way bring out more 
clearly the relation of the two groups. The chief correlative con- 
junctions are : 
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either . . . or ; not only . . . but (also) ; 

neither . . . nor ; both . . . and ; etc. 

He is fiot only dull btU the cause of didlness in others. — Johnson. 
I will yield neither to the song of the siren nor the voice of the hyena. 

— Champion. 

Subordinate Conjunctions 

390. A Subordinate conjunction is one that joins a clause with 
that clause on which it depends. 

391. The clause introduced by a subordinate conjunction is an 
Adverbial clause. Adverbial clauses are classified according to the 
adverbial meaning which they express ; as, 

(a) Time: 

As the funeral train approached the grave, the parson issued from the 
church porch. — Irving. 

(6) Place: 

I cannot consent to pay for a privilege, where I have intrinsic right, 

— Emerson. 
(c) Degree: 

The more we study, the more we discover our ignorance. — Shelley. 

{d) Manner: 

He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, — Bible. 

(e) Condition: 

If you will not hear Reason, she will surely rap your knuckles. 

— Franklin. 
(/) Cause: 

As it was a fine morning, I offered to accompany him. — Irving. 

(g) Concession: 

Though sullen clouds still hung overhead, yet there was a broad tract of 
golden sky in the wood. — Irving. 

(h) Comparison: 

There is no sadder spot on earth, than that little cemetery, — Macaulay. 
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(i) Purpose: 

He governs with a loose rein that he may govern at all. — Burke. 

(/) Result: 

I find myseK so much like other people that I often wonder at the resulL 

— Holmes. 

Correlative Adverbs 

392. Frequently the subordinate conjunction has a correlative 
adverb in the principal clause of the sentence ; as, 

When the spirit is not master of the world, then is it its dupe. 

— Emerson. 
Though I have spoken thus lightly, yet deep is the spirit that prompts 

me. — Longfellow. 
Where there is danger, there is hope. — Shaw. 
Wherever Macdonald sits, there is the head of the table. — Emerson. 

Function-group 

393. A Conjunctional Fimction-group is a group of words per- 
formng the function of a single conjunction ; as, 

so as so that so far as 

no sooner than as good as as if 

according as as well as as much as 

so long as in that for that, etc. 

Our deeds determine us, as much as we determine our deeds. — Eliot. 
There is no past so long as books Uve. — Bulwer. 
Virtue has her heroes too as well as Fame and Fortime. — Coleridge. 
Her Hps moved as if she spoke. — Irving. 

Parsing the Conjunction 

394. To parse a Conjunction is to tell the — 

(i) Kind 

(2) Subdivision 

(3) Elements connected by it 
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Illustrations 
Men may come and men may go. 

and — is a coordinate conjunction, copulative, and connects the two 
simple sentences men may come and men may go. Coordinate 
conjimctions do not enter into the construction of the sentence, 
for they are merely connectives. 

She is as pretty as her sister. 

as — is a subordinate conjimction, expressing degree of comparison and 
joining the subordinate clause to the principal clause. The word 
CLS in the principal clause is an adverb modifying the adjective 
pretty. 

396. Exercise 

The following sentences are selected from Emerson's Self Rdi- 
ance. Parse the conjunctions : 

1. There is a time in every man's education when he arrives at the 
conclusion that envy is ignorance. 

2. The eye is placed where one ray should fall, that it might testify 
of that particular ray. 

3. A man is relieved and gay when he has put his heart into his work 
and done his best. 

4. Do not think the youth has no force because he cannot speak to 
you and me. 

5. Every decent and well-spoken individual affects me more than is 
right. 

6. If malice and envy wear the coat of philanthropy, shall that pass ? 

7. I ought to go upright and vital, and speak the rude truth in all 
ways. 

8. If I know your sect, I anticipate your argxunent. 

9. We worship it to-day, because it is not of to-day. 

10. He cannot be happy and strong until he too lives with nature in 
the present above time. 

11. It is as easy for the strong man to be strong as it is for the weak man 
to be weak. 

12. When a man lives with God, his voice shall be as sweet as the mur- 
mur of the brook and the rustle of the com. 
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13. Who has more soul than I masters me, though he should not raise 
his finger. 

14. I like the silent church before the service begins better than any 
preaching. 

15. Man does not stand in awe of man, nor is the soul admonished to 
stay at home, to put itself in communication with the internal ocean, but 
it goes abroad to beg a cup of water of the urns of men. 

16. Why should we assume the faults of our friends, or wife, or father, 
or child, because they sit aroimd our hearth, or are said to have the same 
blood ? 

17. My giant goes with me wherever I go. 

18. Our love goes out to him and embraces him, because he did not 
need it. 

19. As our religion, our education, our art look around, so does our 
spirit of society. 

20. Society acquires new arts, and loses old instincts. 

21. The civilized man has built a coach, but has lost the use of his feet. 

22. My book should smell of pines and resoimd with the hum of 
insects. 

23. The intellect is vagabond, and the universal system of education 
fosters restlessness. 

24. If our young men miscarry in their first enterprises, they lose all 
heart. 

25. The gods love him, because men hate him. 

26. He has got a fine Geneva watch, but he has lost the skill to tell the 
hour by the sim. 

396. Review Questions 

1. Define a conjunction. 

2. Name the two kinds. 

3. Name the subdivisions of each kind. 

4. How do coordinate conjunctions differ from subordinate con- 
junctions ? 

5. Name the tjrpe of conjunction that introduces each of the kinds of 
coordinate elements. 

6. Explain what is meant by correlative conjunctions. 

7. What is a correlative adverb ? 
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8. Write sentences illustrating each type of subordinate conjunctions. 

9. Write a sentence using an illative conjunction. 

10. Write a sentence using an adversative conjunction. 

11. Explain a conjunctional function-group. 

12. Write five sentences containing conjunctional function-groups. 

13. What kinds of clauses are introduced by subordinate conjunctions ? 

14. Write a sentence containing coordinate phrases. 

15. Write a sentence containing correlative conjunctions. 



CHAPTER X 

THE INTERJECTION 

397. An Interjection is a word thrown among other words in 
the sentence to express emotion, feeling, passion. 

398. The Interjection is not a true part of speech, since it does 
not enter into the grammatical construction of the sentence. An 
Interjection may be a word or a group of words, and may express 
a variety of emotions, etc. ; as, 

alas, aha, pshaw, humph, hello, pooh, bosh, ah. 

(a) Nearly any part of speech may be used with interjectional 
force; as, 

what ! jmnp ! strange ! quickly ! knave ! 

(6) Phrases, and even short sentences may be used with inter- 
jectional force ; as, 

dear me ! poor me ! well, to be sure ! good gracious ! 

(c) Certain interjections are mere soimds — unmeaning mono- 
syllables; as, 

shoo ! ahoy I hist I pf ! sh ! ha-ha-ha I tush I etc. 
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CHAPTER XI 

SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 
399. Words may be variously used ; as. 

A 

Adjective : 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever. — Keats. 

Preposition : 

The king's a-bed. — Shakespeare. 

Above 

Noun: 

But these impulses may be from below not from above, 

— Emerson. 

Adjective : 

A regular contract to the above effect was drawn up by a lawyer. 

— Hawthorne. 
Adverb : 

But all my heart is drawn above, — Tennyson. 

Preposition : 

Above her shook the stormy lights. — Tennyson. 

All 

Noun: 

And all was lost. — Daniel. 

Pronoun : 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. — Lamb. 

Adjective : 

All thy banners wave. — Campbell. 

199 
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Adverb : 

AH bloodless lay the untrodden snow. — Campbell. 

As 

Pronoun : 

I have seen him buy such baigains as would amaze one. 

— Goldsmith. 

Conjunction : 

Time: ^5 he approached the stream his heart began to thump. 

— Irving. 
Cause: ^45 he was a bachelor, and in nobody's debt, nobody 

troubled his head about him any more. — Irving. 
Manner: Come as the waves come, when Navies are stranded. 

— Scott. 
Comparison : It is as easy for the strong man to be strong oj it is 

for the weak man to be weak. — Emerson. 
Degree : Dreaming of to-morrow, which to-morrow 
Will be as distant as to-day. — Bowring. 

Appositive Connective : 

His companions had been employed as carpenters. 

— Hawthorne. 
Part of 

(a) Conjunction-group: 

My evil destiny pursued me a^ if in exultation. — Poe. 

(b) Preposition-group: 

As for Matthew Maide's posterity, it was supposed now to be ex- 
tinct. — Hawthorne. 

Adverb : 

He did not work as earnestly. — Browning. 

Better 

Noun: 

The Roman's is the beUer, — Browning. 
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Adjective: 

The better days of life are ours. — Byron. 
Adverb : 

No man bears sorrow better, — Shakespeare. 

Both 

Pronoun : 

Both were mine. — Browning. 
Adjective : 

I am glad to judge both pictures in your presence. — Browning. 
Conjunction : 

He could leave both man and horse behind. — Wordsworth. 

But 

Adjective : 

Life is but Thought. — Coleridge. 
Man is but man. — Dryden. 

Pronoun : 

There is no tree but bears some fruit. — Proverb. 

Conjunction : 

It trembles ; but it never fades away. — Shelley. 

Preposition : 

This is nothing but dreaming. — Poe. 

Adverb : 

I should but involve you in my fate. — Hardy. 

Part of the Adjective-group : 

His house was but a mile from ours. — Hardy. 

Else 

Adverb : 

I think one hears nothing else but scandal. — Sheridan. 
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Conjunction : 

Let life be short ; else shame will be too long. — Shakespeare. 

Fast 

Noun: 

Spare fast; that oft with gods doth diet. — Milton. 

Adjective : 

The mirth and fim grew fast and furious. — Busns. 
Adverb : 

And fast his blood was flowing. — Macaulay. 

Verb: 

At Rome I do fast on Saturday. — Augustine. 

For 

Preposition : 

I have no time for idle tears. — Poe. 
Conjunction : 

Love is your master, for be masters you. — Shakespease. 

Ill 

Noun: 

These hours redeem life's years of iU. — Byron. 
Adjective : 

I suffered long from that ill thought. — Wordswo&th. 
Adverb : 

/// fared it then with Roderick Dhu. — Scott. 

Like 

Noun: 

Like ciures like, — Proverb. 

Adjective : 

Thy soul was like a star. — Poe. 
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Adverb : 
Death lies on her, like an untimely frost. — Shakespeare. 

Verb : 

His neighbors do not like him. — Wells. 

Remark. — Like is not properly used as a conjunction ; as, 
He ran like he was exhausted. 

More 

Noun: 

Much wanted more and lost all. — Proverb. 

Adjective : 
They discharged no mare arrows. — Swut. 

Adverb : 
Then commenced once more the stir and noise of embarking. — Long. 

Near 

Adjective : 

I am thy near kinsman. — Bible. 
Adverb : 

It seems to pass so far and near. — Wordsworth. 
Verb: 

The ships near the shore. 

Neither 

Adjective : 

Neither side dared to strike the first blow. — Macaulay. 
Conjunction : 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be. — Shakespeare. 

Needs 

Noun : 

Southern needs must be met. — Atlanta Journal. 
Adverb : 

They must needs run into the grove. — Wells. 
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Verb: 

One needs wit now to live. — Wells. 

Ordy 

Adjective : 

The men were only the servants or the barons. — Rxjskin. 

Adverb : 

That only serves to make ns grieve. — Coleridge. 

So 

Noun: 

Our road for a hundred miles or so lay through a barren desert. 

— Reid. 
Adjective : 

Some thoughts always find us yoimg and keep us so. 

— Emerson. 
Adverb : 

Come from deep glens and mountains so rocky. — Scott. 

Till 

Conjunction 

They lived imknown till persecution dragged them into fame. 

— COWPER. 

Preposition : 

There I watched ttll the dawn of morning. — James. 

Verb : 

Stay at home and till the land. — Reid. 

Noun : 

He laid the purse on a stool, tiU he should light his shop and then 
went to his tUl without again taking it. -— Blackmore. 

That 

Adjective : 

And still upon that face I look. — Wolfe. 
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Pronoun : 

Demonstrative : That is the lot of heroes on eaxth. — Schiller. 
Relative: Our greatest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thoughts. — Shelley, 

Conjvuiction : 

Hie thee hither, that I may pour my spirits in thine ear. 

— Shakespeabe. 
Adverb : 

We feel that it is there. — Shelley. 

The 

Adjective : 

The groimd was white with snow. — Southey. 

Adverb : 

They do not make her love the less. — Wordsworth. 

What 

Adjective : 

The Danes took what spoil they x:ould. — Scott. 
Pronoun : 
What did he print ? — Besant. 

Relative : 

What my heart dares not, that my tongue shall say. 

— Shakespeare. 
Adverb : 

What matters it if they die together. — Quiller- Couch. 

Interjection : 
What I is the old king dead ? — Shakespeare. 

Worth 

Noun: 

The worth of Venice did not fall before her birth. 

— Wordsworth. 
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Verb : 

Woe worth the day. — Scott. 

Adjective : 

I am not worth this coil that's made for me. — Shakespeare. 

Idiomatic Expressions 

400. The expressions had rather, had better, had as lief, etc., are 
well established English idioms ; as, 

You had better go for the police. — Stevenson. 

In this sentence, had is the past subjunctive, third person, singu- 
lar number ; go is the present infinitive used as the direct object of 
the predicate verb, had; and better is an adjective in the compara- 
tive degree used as an adjimct accusative of the predicate verb 
had. 

Periphrastic Expressions 

401. The verb go seems to have lost its meaning in such expres- 
sions as : 

I am going to remain. 
I am going to stay. 

In these and similar expressions, the periphrastic expressions 
are equivalent to a future tense. 

402. The periphrastic expression " to be about to " is equivalent 
to a future tense — an immediate future; as, 

I was about to crumple up the paper. — Poe. 

He was about to set forth on his wanderings. — Irving. 

Review Exercise 

403. Parse each part of speech in the following selection : 

I have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the Union, to see what 
might lie hidden in the dark recess behind. Nor could I regard him as a 
safe counselor in the affairs of this government whose thoughts should 
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be mainly bent on considering, not how the Union may be best preserved, 
but how tolerable might be the condition of the people when it shall be 
broken up and destroyed. While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, 
gratifying prospects spread out before us, for us and our children. Be- 
yond that I seek not to penetrate the veil. God grant that, in my day 
at least, that curtain may not rise I Grod grant that on my vision never 
may be opened what lies behind ! When my eyes shall be turned to 
behold for the last time the sun in heaven, may they not see him shining 
on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union; on 
States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a land rent with civil 
feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood. Let their last feeble 
and lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the republic, 
now known and honored throughout the earth, still full-high advanced ; 
its arms and trophies streaming in all their original luster, not a stripe 
erased or polluted, not a single star obscured ; bearing for its motto no 
such miserable interrogatory as "What is all this worth?" nor those 
other words of delusion and folly, of "Liberty first, and Union after- 
wards"; but everywhere, spread all over in characters of living light, 
and blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over the sea and over the 
land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, that other sentiment 
dear to every true American heart. — " Liberty and Union, — now and 
forever, — one and inseparable." — Webster. 

Our fathers raised their flag against a power to which, for purposes 
of foreign conquest and subjugation, Rome, in the height of her glory, is 
not to be compared, — a power which has dotted the surface of the whole 
globe with her possessions and military posts, whose morning drum-beat, 
following the sim in his course, and keeping pace with the hours, circles 
the earth with one continuous and imbroken strain of the martial airs of 
England. — Webster. 



PART II— THE USE OF THE MATERIAL 

OF SPEECH 

CHAPTER XII 

THE SIMPLE SENTENCE: COMPLETE SUBJECT 

Syntax 

404. The word Syntax comes from two Greek words meaning 
together and arrangement; it is that division of grammar which 
treats of the relation and arrangement of words. 

405. The word Analysis comes from two Greek words meaning 
up and breaking; and, as the name indicates, it means the breaking 
up of the sentence into its various parts. 

The Sentence 

406. A Sentence is the expression of a complete thought in 
words. There can be no sentence without a predicative verb, 
and every predicative verb is in some mood, and carries some 
mood-idea. The function of a sentence is to communicate or to 
inquire; that is, a sentence may tell something, or ask something : 
these are the two contrasting functions, and all sentences that 
are not Interrogative are termed Declarative. To designate these 
two ideas we use the terms : Declarative and Interrogative ; as. 

Declarative : I am fond of loitering about coimtry churches. — Irving. 
Interrogative : Who is this King of Glory ? — Bible. 

Sentence one tells or communicates something, and is called a 
Declarative sentence; sentence two asks something or makes an 
inquiry, and is called an Interrogative sentence. Every mood- 

2o8 
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idea may be expressed declaratively or interrogatively. In every 
sentence, then, there are two elements: (a) the mood-idea, and 
(b) the way in which the sentence as a whole is used — communica^ 
tion on the one hand, and inquiry on the other. 

Declarative and Interrogative Sentences 

407. According to the mood-idea and the way in which a sentence 
as a whole is used, there are two kinds of sentences : 

(a) A Declarative sentence is one that tdls or communicates 
something; that is, the speaker tells or commimicates his own 
mood-idea; as. 

Sir Launfal sees only the grewsome thing. — Lowell. 
All human things are subject to decay. — Dryden. 
I trod the drowsy shades of Sleepy Hollow. — Irving. 

(b) An Interrogative sentence is one that asks something or 
makes an inquiry ; that is, the speaker asks some one else what his 
attitude of mind is ; as. 

Who can coimt the stars of heaven ? — Thomson. 
Who shall ascend imto the lull of the Lord ? — Bible. 
What is written, sweet sister, 
On the door of the legended tomb ? — Poe. 

Non-ezclamatory and Exclamatory Sentences 

408. Sentences have been classified as declarative and interrog- 
ative. From another viewpoint, they may be classified as Non^ 
exclamatory and Exclamatory sentences. The declarative or in- 
terrogative sentence may be either Non-exclamatory or Exclama- 
tory. If any sentence is uttered with heightened feeling, it is 
Exclamatory. In writing, this heightened feeling is frequently 
indicated by an exclamation point: 

(a) Declarative with Exclamatory feeling ; as. 

Get thee back into the tempest and the night's Plutonian shore I — Poe. 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun ! — Shakespeare. 
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{b) Interrogative with Exclamatory feeling ; as, 

Lord what is man that thou art mindful of him! — Bible. 

What varied wonders tempt us as they pass I — Byron. 

You do not think many of our pubhc men are dishonest ! — Cable. 

Remark. — Only one type of sentence shows exclamatory feeling by 
the form ; as 

How fleet is the glance of the mind ! — Cowpek. 
How beautiful upon the moimtains were the heralds of glad tidings ! 

— Curtis. 

End-punctuation 

409. The marks of pimctuation used at the end of a sentence 
are the period, the exclamation point, and the interrogation point. 
One of these three marks must stand at the end of every complete 
sentence. 

(c) Every declarative sentence ends with a period, and every in- 
terrogative sentence ends with an interrogation point. 

If either the declarative or interrogative sentence is uttered with 
heightened feeling, it may end with an exclamation point. 

The period is also used to mark an abbreviation or initial. 

Exercise 

Tell whether the following sentences are declarative or interroga- 
tive, and explain the end-marks of punctuation : 

1. How many songs and ballads, Arabian and Spanish, of love and 
war and chivalry, are associated with this Oriental pile ! — Irving. 

2. Does he lack organ or medium to impart truth ? — Emerson. 

3. Either make your purchase, or walk out of my shop. — Stevenson. 

4. Then, perhaps, you may be a descendant from the great Cardinal 
Ximenes ? — Irving. 

5. Wherever you walk, cool gales shall fan the glade ! — Poe. 

6. This portal is called the Gate of Justice. — Irving. 

7. It prepares him to fill any post with credit, and to master any sub- 
ject with facility. — Ruskin. 
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8. How could I have looked him in the face ? — ThoreaU. 

9. Show me something else. — Stevenson. 

10. Let us not be seen with the boy ! — Kipling. 

1 1 . And yet you would propose to judge me by my acts ! — Stevenson. 

12. Who can do justice to a moonlight night in such a place ? — Irving. 

13. Between the grim cathedral of England and this, what an interval 1 

— RUSKIN. 

14. I am told, friend, that you are very poor. — Irving. 

15. We tread the enchanted palace of an Arabian tale ! — Irving. 

16. Ah, have you been in love ? — Stevenson. 

17. That hand shone like agate in the dark. — Hewlett. 

18. "Why, 'tis only a screech-owl, you fools I" — Hewlett. 

19. "Do you think I have no more generous aspirations than to sin, 
and to sin, and sin, and, at last, sneak into heaven ? " — Stevenson. 

20. I shall not die of a cough. — Poe. 

Subject and Predicate 

410. Every sentence contains two essential parts : Subject and 
Predicate. 

A beautiful face I is a silent commendation. — Bacon. 



411. The Subject is always a noun or noun-equivalent; and 
the Predicate is always a modal-form of the verb, or a modal-form 
of the verb and the words connected with it. 

The Subject of a verb is called the Subject substantive; and the 
verb of the sentence is called the Predicate verb. 

Complete Subject and Complete Predicate 

412. The Subject substantive with its modifiers is called the 
Complete subject, and the Predicate verb with its modifiers is called 
the Complete predicate. In the sentence : 

A beautiful face is a silent commendation, 

face is the subject substantive, a beatUiful face is the complete 
subject, is is the predicate verb, and is a silent commendation is 
the complete predicate. 
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Elements of the Sentence 

413. The words, phrases, and clauses that make up the sentence 
are its Elements. 

A Simple element is a word, phrase, or clause. 
A Compound element is two or more simple elements connected 
by a conjunction or conjunctions ; as. 

Two Subjects : Those hearts and eyes are ever dear. — Wilde. 

Two Predicate verbs : Young men soon for give and soon forget affronts. 

— Addison. 

Two Predicate nominatives : Sir Benjamin is a wit and a poet. 

— Shekedan. 

Two Objects : I can hear your sighs and prayers. — Arnold. 

Two Phrases: You are connected with both hemispheres and with two 
generations. — Webster. 

Two Clauses : They tell me I'm a prodigious favorite and that he talks 
of leaving me everything. — Shertoan. 

Three or more simple elements: Knowing nods and winks and con- 
jectures passed from one to another. — Irving. 

Frequently the conjunction is omitted ; as. 

Ambition, revenge, envy, jealousy are his ruling passions. — Parkhan. 
Our Union is river, lake, ocean, and sky. — Holmes. 

414. The elements of the sentence may be : Essential, Sttbor- 
dinate, Connecting, or Independent. 

(a) The Essential elements are those without which the sen- 
tence cannot exist; that is, they make the unqualified assertion 
of the sentence. They are : Subject and Predicate. 

(b) The Subordinate elements of the sentence are words, phrases, 
or clauses that modify or limit the meaning of either principal 
or other subordinate elements. They are: Modifiers (adjectival 
or adverbial), and predicate nominatives or objects. 

(c) The Connecting elements of the sentence join words, phrases, 
and clauses. 
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(d) The Independent elements of the sentence are the words, 
phrases, and clauses that do not enter into the grammatical struc- 
ture of the sentence; as, 

Word : Kathleen Mavourneen ! the gray dawn is breaking. 

— Crawford. 
Phrase : Rip was, in fact, no politician. — Irving. 
Clause : Everything brought them, as it were, before my eyes. — Irving. 

Elements of the Simple Sentence 

415. All the dements of the simple sentence are as follows : 

Subject 

Predicate 

Object 

Predicate nominative 

Adjunct accusative 

Modifiers 

Connectives 

Independent elements 

Kinds of Sentences 

416. According to structure, sentences are classified as follows : 

(a) A Simple sentence is one that contains one subject and one 
predicate; as. 

Men shall sing thee a true love song. — Lanier. 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song. — Kingsley. 

(6) A Complex sentence is one that contains one principal clause, 
and one or more subordinate clauses ; as, 

It was a long time before I could prevail upon myself to leave the place. 

— Irving. 

In this complex sentence, the principal clause is, " It was a long 
time," and the subordinate clause is, " before I could prevail upon 
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myself to leave the place." It will be observed that the prmcipal 
clause is a simple sentence or in the nature of a simple sentence, 
while the subordinate clause is the equivalent of a single part of 
speech. 

The Subordinate clause is always substatUive, or adjectival, or 
adverbial. 

(c) A Compound sentence is made up of two or more simple 
sentences; as, 

The clock indicates the moment — but what does eternity indicate ? 

— Whitman. 

Reading maketh a full man ; conference a ready man ; and writing an 
exact man. — Bacon. » 

You cannot have a landscape by Turner, without a country for him to 
paint ; you cannot have a portrait by Titian, without a man to be por- 
trayed. — RUSKIN. 

Exercise 

In the following sentences, tell whether each sentence is simple, 
compound, or complex. If the sentence is compound, divide it 
into its independent clauses, and point out the subject substantive 
of each clause. If the sentence is complex, divide the sentence 
into the principal clause and the subordinate clause, and point 
out the subject substantive of each clause. 

1. Here was a coincidence ! — Dickens. 

2. It was a very cold day with cutting blasts of wind. — Dickens. 

3. When the latter was unemployed, he sometimes walked with us to 
show us the boats and ships. — Dickens. 

4. Did you give your son the name of Ham, because you hved in a 
sort of ark ? — Dickens. 

5. We ate a good deal, and slept a good deal. — Dickens. 

6. The breeze blew steadily, enough to swell the sails and sweep the 
vessel on smoothly. — Meredith. 

7. She gives me her hand and I lead her. — Meredith. 

8. Cromwell made haste to organize the whole army on the same 
principles on which he had organized his own regiment. — Macaulay, 
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9. The stubborn courage characteristic of the English people was, 
by the system of Cromwell, at once regulated and stimulated. 

— Macaulay. 

10. Bodily exercise profiteth little ; but godliness is profitable unto all 
things. — Bible. 

11. But even those who pronounce him a hypocrite will scarcely ven- 
ture to call him a fool. — Macaulay. 

12. He publicly disclaimed all thought of calling in foreign aid against 
his people : he privately solicited aid from France, from Denmark, and 
from Lorraine. — Macaulay. 

13. Before the declaration of war, and before the breaking off of nego- 
tiations between the courts of France and England, the English ministry 
formed the plan of assailing the French in America on all sides at once, 
and repelling them, by one bold rush, from all their encroachments. 

— Parkman. 

The Simple Sentence 

417. A Simple sentence is one with one subject and one predi- 
cate. Either the subject or the predicate or both may be compoimd 
under certain limitations, 

418. A Compound subject is made up of two or more substan- 
tives connected by the conjunction and; as, 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kings. — Burns. 
And the sea and the marsh are one. — Lanier. 

419. A Compound predicate is a predicate made up of two or 
more predicate verbs connected by the conjunction and; as, 

I sit and sing to them. — Wordsworth. 

No bard embalms and sanctifies his song. — Cowper. 

420. A simple sentence may consist of a compound subject and 
a compound predicate ; as. 

And then he and Dominique sit and talk politics by the hour. 

— QUILLER-COUCH. 

Remark. — Many eminent grammarians call these sentences "com- 
pound contracted sentences." Meiklejohn's English Grammar says: 
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"A simple sentence contains, and can contain, i)nly one finite (predicate) 
verb." Whitney's English Grammar sa)rs, "The verb, the word of as- 
sertion, is the essential element, above all others, of the sentence, and it 
is perfectly proper to hold that there are as many sentences (clauses) 
as there are verbs in anything we say." 

If the sentence is brief and if each verb applies equally to each 
subject, we may regard the sentence as a simple sentence, although 
the subject is compound, or the predicate is compound, or both 
are compoimd. But if the sentence is long or complicated, there 
are as many sentences or clauses as there are predicate verbs. 

The Parts of the Sentence 

Subject 

421. The Subject of a sentence is always a substantive in the 
nominative case ; as, 

He holds him with his glittering eye. — Coleridge. 
To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of preserving 
peace. — Jefferson. 

422. The Predicate verb agrees with its subject in person and 
number. There are, however, several special cases : 

(a) If two or more substantives are so closely connected as to 
express a single idea, the predicate verb is in the singular nimaber ; 
as, 

The tumult and the shouting dies. — Kipling. 

Their growth and their utility has been owing to methods altogether 
different. — Burke. 

The truth and grandeur of their thought is proved by its scope and 
applicability. — Burke. 

(b) A Collective noim may have the predicate verb in the plural ; 
as. 

The committee are pointed at as though they had been officiously in- 
termeddling with the administration of justice. — Webster. 
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(c) A Collective noun may have the predicate verb in the singu- 
lar ; and in the course of the sentence, the view may change, and 
the predicate verb may be made plural ; as, 

One and the same mob was at both places, yet they spread themselves in 
different directions, when they dispersed in the afternoon. — Dickens. 

By this time the croud was ever3rwhere ; and concealment and disguise 
were laid aside, and they pervaded the whole town. — Dickens. 

(d) Two singular substantives connected by or or nor require 
a predicate verb in the singular number ; as. 

The bare justice or legality of the claim was not so apparent. 

— Hawthorne. 

(e) Two singular pronoims of different persons present difficul- 
ties. Either the predicate verb should agree with the nearest, or 
the sentence should be recast by using some form of the verb or 
some verb that does not distinguish person. The latter plan is 
preferred; as, 

Either he or I am to go to the train. 

Such a sentence should be recast so as to read : Either I am. to 
go to the train or he is to go; or recast as follows: Either he 
or I must go to the train. 

(/) Frequently when the sentence order is inverted, the predi- 
cate verb agrees in nmnber with only one of the subject-substan- 
tives; as. 

Such was the inteUigence, the gravity, and the self-command of Crom- 
well's warriors. — Macaulay. 

(g) Two or more singular subjects preceded by each^ every, 
many a, or no require a predicate verb in the singular number ; as, 

Each philosopher, each bard, each actor, has only done for me. 

— Emerson. 
Each law and usage was a man's expedient. — Emerson. 



Ij 
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(A) A singular subject substantive with an adjectival phrase 
does not form a compound subject, but requires a predicate verb 
in the singular ; as, 

The whole house, with its wings, was constructed of the old-fashioned 
Dutch shingles. — Poe. 

Exercise 

From the viewpoint of the agreement of the predicate verb with 
the subject substantive, or subject substantives, justify the correct- 
ness of the use of the italicized words : 

1. There is sweetness and light, and an ideal of complete harmonious 
hmnan perfection. — Arnold. 

2. There are not many works extant. — Stevenson. 

3. The crowd was watching curiously. — London. 

4. The body of the people of England have no share in it. — Burke. 

5. The Hungarian people are three or four times as mmierous as the 
inhabitants of the United States. — Webster. 

6. Every mouldering tint and weather-stain is gone. — Irving. 

7. My tribe is the grandfather of nations. — Cooper. 

8. My shot are pretty much like a shoal of porpoises. — Cooper. 

9. Such is the general aspiration and belief among the Moors of Bar- 
bary. — Irving. 

10. Such were Addison's talents for conversation. — Macaulay. 

11. Neither Somers nor Halifax was sworn of the Privy Council. 

— Macaulay. 

12. One or the other has sworn falsely. — Webster. 

13. The cannon were surrounded by small parties of vigorous and ath- 
letic young men. — Cooper. 

14. The infantry were to thrust, not strike with their swords. 

— Prescott. 

15. Meantime, Washington, with another party of backwoodsmen, 
was advancing from the borders. — Parkman. 

16. The wild gas, the fixed air, is plainly broke loose. — Burke. 

17. Every fop, every boor, every valet, is a man of wit. — Macaulay. 

18. The motto, the standard, the profession of faith — is "The Dis- 
sidence of Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion." 

— Arnold. 
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Position of the Subject 

423. The normal sentence order is subject + predicate, but fre- 
quently this order is reversed, especially, 

(a) In Questions; as. 

When did music come this way ? — Aknold. 
Are they not his by a pecuHar right ? — Cowper. 

(b) In a Command, when the subject is expressed : as. 

Take thou in charge this day. — Macaulay. 
Take thou thy fee. — Shakespeare. 

(c) In sentences expressing a Wish ; as, 

May I not see him shining on the broken and dishonored frag- 
ments of a once glorious Union ! — Webster. 

(d) In certain forms of a Conditional sentence ; as. 

Had they loved me less, they had less feared what seemed a 
change in me. — Browning. 

{e) In sentences where nor is equivalent to and + not; as, 

Nor in her mother's altered eye 
Dared she to look for sympathy. — Scott. 
The onlookers drew back to a respectful distance ; nor were they 
indiscreet enough to interrupt. — London. 

(/) In any sentence to Emphasize any element ; as. 

Last of all came the Prince of Wales. — Macaulay. 

Time and again had Piggy tried to make some sign. — White. 

(g) After the defective verb qiMth, and frequently after verbs 
of similar meaning ; as. 

Quoth the Raven, Nevermore. — Poe. 

"What did she say," cried the Consul. — Wells. 

(A) In many Formal or Elliptical expressions ; as. 
Died in Washington, on Feb. 14th, Senator Bacon. 
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Repetition of the Subject 

424. Frequently the subject is repeated by the same word to 
give it special emphasis ; as, 

The dream of home, the dream of home steals o'er the heart. — Moore. 
All, aU are gone, the old familiar faces. — Lamb. 

(a) The subject is frequently repeated by a pronoun ; as, 

Long days, tkey will soon pass. — Reade. 

My God, my land, my father — these did move me from my bliss of 
life. — Tennyson. 
The Sim — U was for him. — Allen. 

What the Subject May Be 

426. The Subject is always a substantive in the nominative 
case , as, 

(a) Noun: 

God is our refuge and strength. — Bible. 

(6) Pronoim: 

He had a face like a benediction. — Cervantes. 

(c) Adjective: 

The poor have the gospel preached unto them. — Bible. 

(d) Adverb: 

Now is the day of our salvation. — Bible. 

Now is the moment for culture to be of service. — Arnold. 

(e) Infinitive: 

To see her is to love her. — Burns. 

(/) Genmd: 

Being in a ship is being in jail. — Johnson. 

(g) Phrase: 

Out of sight is out of mind. — Clough. 
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(h) Any word, sign, character, etc., performing the function of a 
noun; as, 

No, I was a great show of farming implements at Doncaster. — Reade. 

We may, therefore, assume that 4 represents h, — Poe. 

Now, of all words in the language the is the most usual. — Poe. 

(i) Clause (in complex sentence) ; as. 

That Lorna should hear such things was very grievous to me. 

— Blacemo&e. 

What the Adjectival Modifier May Be 

426. An Adjectival modifier, or simply an Adjectival, is an ad- 
jective or adjective-equivalent and modifies a noun or pronoun. 
The Adjectival may be 

(a) Noun: 

And over these they placed the silver wand. — Tennyson. 

(b) Adjective: 

True beauty dwells in deep retreat. — Wokdsworth. 

(c) Infinitive: 

AbiUty to please is rare. — Smith. 

(d) Participle: 

The lark, springing up from the bosom of the meadow, towered 
into the bright fleecy cloud, pouring forth torrents of melody. 

— Irving. 

(e) Phrase: 

A table in the center of the room was strewn with volumes. — Allen. 

(/) Clause (in complex sentence) ; as. 

He best can paint them who can feel them, — Pope. 

(g) Noun in the genitive case : 

I am out of humanity^ s reach. — Cowper. 
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(h) Appositive noun : 

The face of Jim O'Brien, a Mastodon King and old time comrade, 
caught his eyes. — London. 

(i) Adverb: 

Our sometime sister have we taken to wife. — Shakespeare. 

" The use of an adverb instead of an adjective may be traced 
back to Middle English, but then the adverb always followed 
the noun. But the adverb preceding the noun is of recent date 
and probably due to the influence of Greek." — Kellner. 

The grammatical function of an adjective is to describe or limit 
the meaning of a noun or pronoun ; while the grammatical func- 
tion of an adverb is to modify the meaning of any part of speech, 
except a noxm or pronoun. If an adverb precedes a noun or pro- 
noxm, it must be regarded as converted into an adjective. 

The Genitive 

427. A noun in the genitive case limits the meaning of another 
noun by expressing possession, connection, or other close relation. 
The genitive relation is expressed in two ways : 

(a) By inflection ; that is, by the apostrophe and s, or simply 
by the apostrophe ; or, 

{h) By the preposition of with the accusative. 
Both the inflectional and the uninflectional forms are adjectival 
modifiers. 

{A) Inflectional Porm 

428. The inflectional form usually denotes possession, connec- 
tion, ownership, authorship, or other close relation, and always 
modifies a noun expressed or implied ; as, 

Rip^s sole domestic adherent was his dog. — Irving. 
She had a balance at her hanker^ s. — Thackeray. 

The inflectional form is usually confined to living beings, except 
in the following cases : 
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(a) Idiomatic or time-worn expressions ; as, 

for goodness' sake ; for conscience' sake ; for mercy's sake ; for pity's 
sake, etc. 

(b) Expressions denoting measure or time ; as, 

a day's march ; a week's journey ; a month's pay ; a year's salary ; 
a dime's worth ; a feather's weight ; an engine's length ; etc. 

(c) Personified objects ; as. 

Nature's remedy ; Knowledge's ways ; Wisdom's ways ; etc. 

429. The inflectional form of the noun may denote a Subjeo- 
tive or Objective relation. 

The phrase " Whitens murder " may mean either that Whiie 
murdered some one, or, that some one murdered White, The first 
is called the Subjective genitive, because when the phrase is expanded 
into a clause, the noun in the genitive case represents the subject 
of the action ; the second is called the Objective genitive, because 
when the phrase is expanded into a clause, the noim in the genitive 
represents the object of the action. 

{B) Uninflectional Form 

430. The iminflectional form, or the genitive relation expressed 
by of with an accusative case of a noim, is frequently used to avoid 
ambiguity or harshness. The iminflectional genitive may denote 
a variety of relations; as, 

(a) Material: 

His war-paint of soot and vermilion wore thinner. — Quiller- 
Couch. 

(6) Apposition: 

He hardly knew the name of Dryden, — Macaulay. 

(c) Quality: 

The yoimg Indian had a marvelous gift of silence. — Quiller- 

COUCH. 
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(d) Partitive: 

One of Gage's Hg/U infantry came bursting through the imder- 

growth. — QUILLER-COUCH. 

Idiomatic or Double Genitive 

431. The Idiomatic or Double genitive is a combination of both 
the inflectional genitive and the iminflectional genitive: it is a 
well-established English idiom ; as, 

This, now, is a grandfather of my mother^ s, — Sheridan. 

In this sentence, we have the inflectional form, mother^s, and the 
iminflectional form, of, but not followed by the accusative case, 
but by the genitive case. In parsing such a group of words, it is 
suflicient to say that it is an idiomatic or double genitive. 

Position of the Inflectional Form 

432. The inflectional form of the noun always precedes the 
noim it describes or limits, unless it is used in the predicate position, 
in which case it comes after the predicate verb ; as, 

The voice was a female's, — Rsm. 
Who is not Timon's? — Shakespeare. 

Position of the Adjectival Modifier 

433. The Adjectival modifier may stand: 
(a) In the adherent position ; as. 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang. — Hemans. 
She was a widow woman with a large family of stalwart boys and 
laughing girls. — Garland. 

(J) In the appositive position ; as, 

Venetian, fair-featured and slender. 

He lies shot to death in his youth. — Browning. 
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(c) In the predicate position ; as, 

His farm was weedy and incumbered, — Garland. 
His hair is crisp and black and long, — Longfellow. 

{d) Out of its natural position for emphasis ; as, 

Alone stood brave Horatius. — Macaulay. 

Crimson I will shine and shoot among the spheres. — Lanier. 

Complete Subject 

434. The Complete subject is a subject substantive with or 
without an adjectival modifier; or, subject substantives with or 
without adjectivals. 

436. To analyze a complete subject is to separate it into its 
two parts : Subject substantive and Adjectival modifier. 

Model for Analyzing the Complete Subject 



COMP] 


lete Subject 

* . 

Adjectival 


Complete Predicate 


Subject 
Substantive 




I. beauty 


True 


dwells in deep retreats. 


2. hour 


This 


has been an hour. 


3. Ability 


to please 


is rare. 


4. table 


A, in the center of the 


was strewn with vol- 




room, 


umes. 


5^1 




am out of hiunanity's 
reach. 


6. raven 


The, sitting lonely 






on the placid bust, 


spoke only that one 
word. 



Exercise 

In accordance with the model given in section 435, analyze the 
following sentences : 

1. The village maid steals through the shade. — Wordsworth. 

2. To be great is to be misunderstood. — Emerson. 
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3. Each man's chimney is his golden Mile Stone. — Longfellow. 

4. To die is landing on some silent shore. — Garth. 

5. Nature in her operations does not proceed by leaps. — Tissot. 

6. There's nothing serious in mortality. — Shakespeare. 

7. Many things difficult to design prove easy to performance. 

— Johnson. 

8. Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide. 

— Lowell. 

9. Little children are still the symbol of the eternal marriage between 
love and duty. — Eliot. 

10. The moonlight stealing o'er the scene 

Had blended with the light of eve. — CoLERmoE. 

This and Thai 

436. The pronominal adjectives this (these) and that (those) 
agree with the nouns they limit in number ; as, 

This hour has been an hour. — Browning. 
I have known it all these years. — Browning. 

In present-day English, the expressions these kind and those kind 
are not used : these adjectives must agree with their nouns ; as, 

this kind, that kind, these or those kinds, this sort, that sort, these or 
those sorts. 



CHAPTER Xm 

SIMPLE SENTENCE: COMPLETE PREDICATE 

The Predicate 

437. The Predicate of a sentence is either a verb alone, or a verb 
and the word or words connected with it ; as, 

The blades of the marsh-grass stir, — Lanier. 
She is like some tender plant. — Irving. 

438. The predicate verb should always have an expressed 
subject, except in the imperative mood. Occasionally an excep- 
tion to this rule is found, especially in the less formal style of 
literature; as. 

Returned to New York last night. — Whitman. 
"Thank you," he said pleasantly, but proudly. — Allen. 

439. The predicate verb is always expressed^ but occasionally 
a part of it is omitted ; as, 

I'll to the king. — Shakespeare. 

Ill south with the sim. — Lanier. 

Now wiU I in to the king. — Shakespeare. 

The Complete Predicate 

440. The Complete predicate is the predicate verb with its 
modifiers. There are six types of complete predicates. 

I 

441. The first type of the complete predicate consists of the 
predicate verb alone ; that is, the first t)^e of a complete predicate 
is simply a complete predicate verb ; as, 

227 
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Complete Subject Complete Predicate 

1. The busy murmur glows. 

2. Potter and clay endure. 

3. The thane of Cawdor lives. 

4. A superior tone of education prevails. 

n 

442. The second t)^ of the complete predicate consists of: 

(a) A complete predicate verb with adverbials ; or, 

(ft) A transitive verb in the passive voice with adverbials. 

These adverbials do not complete the meaning of the predicate 
verb, but simply extend its meaning. The second type is the first 
type with adverbials ; as. 

Complete Complete Predicate 



Subject 



j^ 



Predicate Verb Adverbial 



1. The waves are dancing fast and bright. 

2. The statue was made by the Greek sculptor. 

3. Accidents wiU occur in the best-regulated 

families. 

What the Adverbial May Be 

443. An Adverbial is an adverb or an adverb-equivalent, and 
modifies the meaning of any part of speech except a noun or pro- 
noim. An adverbial may be : 

(a) Noun in the accusative case expressing: 

(i) Space : Have I travelled a hundred miles just to see this ? 

— Thackeray. 

(2) Time : I have not slept a wink. — Shakespeare. 

(3) Place : Home they brought her warrior dead. — Tennyson. 

(4) Dimension : The water was two feet deep. — REro. 

(J) Adjective: 

Furious [poetic] neigh'd each charger. — Campbell. 
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(c) Infinitive: 

It was too late to aUempt an escape. — Reid. 

(d) Adverb: 

He gazed vaguely and mournfully, — Hawthorne. 

(e) Nominative absolute : 

Now he being gone, my spirit began to bum. — Blackmore. 

(/) Phrase: 

Is honor gone into the grave ? — Lanier. 

(g) Clause (in a complex sentence) : 

When the vehicle disappeared^ she allowed herself still another 
loitering moment. — Hawthorne. 

Position of the Adverbial 

444. An Adverb regularly stands before the word it modifies, 
unless that word is a verb ; as, 

It is very convenient to politicians not to put the judgment of their 
conduct on every overt act. — Burke. 

(a) If the verb is a simple tense, the adverb may come either 
before or after it ; but if the verb is a compoimd tense, the adverb 
generally comes between the auxiliary and the principal verb ; as, 

Rob nervously tried again, tearing splinters from the fence. — Garland. 

Parties must ever exist in a free coimtry. — Burke. 

lam not making myself particularly entertaining. — Shaw. 

(J) The adverb of time generally precedes its verb ; the adverb 
enough follows the word it modifies ; the modal adverb is generally 
enclosed within commas ; and the adverb never precedes the verb 
it modifies ; as. 

Presently our little boat gave herself a shake. — Poe. 
This state of things, however , did not last long enough to give us time to 
think about it. — Poe. 
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Nevertheless f in this mansion of gloom I new proposed to m3rself a so- 
journ of some weeks. — Poe. 
I never had an opportimity of ascertaining. — Poe. 

(c) The direct object usually follows its verb, but sometimes it is 
separated from it by an adverb ; as, 

English authority and English liberties had exactly the same boimd- 
aries. — Burke. 
I now saw far before me an inmiense crowd. — Borrow. 

(d) Adverbial phrases or clauses follow the full verb form; as, 

We had let our sails go by the run before it cleverly took us, — Poe. 
The edge of the whirl was represented by a broad belt of gleaming spray. 

— POE. 

(e) There is a good use and a bad use of the split infinitive, 
that is, an adverb between the sign of the infinitive and the root 

y^ form of the verb. An adverb is put between the infinitive and its 

sign whenever it makes the thought more effective or rhythmic ; as. 

Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride. — Burns. 
Browne's works are of a kind to directly stimulate curiosity about 
himself. — Pater. 
How to decently get away from him — that was her difficulty now. 

— Hardy. 

Ill 

446. The third type of the complete predicate consists of : 
(a) A linking verb with a predicate nominative ; or, 

^ (b) A factitive transitive verb in the passive voice with a predi- 

cate nominative. 

The predicate verb may or may not have adverbials, and the 
predicate nominative may or may not have adjectival modifiers. 

The distinctive feature of the third type of complete predicate 
is the predicate nominative. 

The following is the model for the analysis of the third tjrpe of a 
complete predicate : 
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Complete 
Subject 



Complete Predicate 







Predicate Verb 


I. 

2. 


He 
Her face 


had been re- 
garded 
was 


3. 


He 


was esteemed 


4. 


It 


was 


5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 


The gun 
To see 
The army 
The milk 


1 

is 
is 
is 
has turned 



Adverbial 



m war. 



by the women. 



Predicate 
NomincUive 
as a ferocious 

animal 
bright with 

smiles, 
as a man of 

great erudition 
of no use to 

work on his 

farm, 
mine, 
to believe, 
in sight, 
sour. 

The abbreviation for the predicate nominative is (p.n.), 

446. A substantive or adjectival joined or linked to a subject 
substantive by a linking verb is called a Predicate NomincUive, 
If the predicate nominative is a substantive, it identifies or denotes 
the same person or thing as the subject substantive ; if an adjec- 
tival, it limits or describes the subject substantive. 

A predicate nominative is never found with transitive verbs in 
the active voice. 

What the Predicate Nominative May Be 

447. The Predicate Nominative may be : 

(A) Substantive 
(a) Novm: 

The proposition is pecu:e. — Burke. 

(6) Pronoun: 

And a man's foes shall be they of his own household. — Bible. 
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(c) Infinitive: 

To bear is to conquer our fate. — Campbell. 

(d) Gerund: 

There was no keeping her in the house. — Blackmore. 

{e) Clause (in the complex sentence) : 

A further objection to force is thai you impair the object by your 
very endeavors to preserve it. — Burke. 

(J) Any word, sign, symbol, etc., performing the fimction of a 
noim, as 

The citizen's Then is the rustic's Now. — Hardy. 

In these sentences, the predicate nominative is a substantive 
completing the predicate verb, and denoting the same person or 
thing as the subject substantive. 

(B) Adjectival 

(a) Adjective: 

Our memories were treacherous and sere. — Poe. 

(b) Adverb: 

His war with the South was over (finished). — Garland. 

(c) Participle: 

Mamer sat lulling the child on his knee. — Eliot. 

(d) Phrase: 

The Tory camp was now in sight. — Simms. 

In these sentences, the predicate nominative is an adjectival 
completing the predicate verb and limiting or describing the sub- 
ject substantive. 

Linking Verbs 

448. The chief linking verbs that may be completed by a predi- 
cate nominative and that may form a complete predicate of the 
third type are : 

be become appear remain stand 

move see grow turn sit 

go feel taste 
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The sunshine is a glorious birth. — Wobdswo&th. 

And the lulled winds seemed dreaming. — Byron. 

The Mayor looked blue. — Shakespeaee. 

The girl remained silent. — Garland. 

Sweetest things turn sour by their deeds. — Shakespeare. 

Factitive Transitive Verbs in the Passive Voice 

419. The chief factitive transitive verbs in the passive voice that 
may be completed by a predicate nominative and that may form 
a complete predicate of the third t)rpe are : 

make call render appoint 

create choose elect deem 

Addison was appointed Secretary of State. — Macaulay. 
Prescott had been called a romantic historian. — Hale. 
This is deemed an axiom. — Bryce. 

Non-modal Forms 

460. A predicate nominative may follow non-modal forms as 
well as the predicate verb ; as, 

(a) Infinitive: 

Something of this sort seemed to be indispensable. — Burke. 

(b) Gerund: 

There is a pleasure in being mad. — Dryden. 

(c) Participle: 

The sub-prior, being a priest, was taken into the choir. 

— Besant. 
Appositive Connective 

451. Frequently the predicate nominative is preceded by the 
word as, which seems to have lost all meaning and all grammatical 
construction; as, 

He was esteemed by the women as a man of great erudition. — Irving. 
In war he had been regarded as a ferocious animal. — Irving. 
I was often employed as a guide and still more frequently as a messenger. 

— James. 
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Position of fhe Predicate Nominative 

462. The predicate nominative regularly follows the predicate 
or non-predicate forms, except: 

(a) In Questions ; as, 

Then what and who are you ? — Dickens. 

(J) For Emphasis ; as. 

Bright was her face with smiles. — Longfellow. 

Exercise 

In accordance with the model given in section 445, analyze 
the following sentences : 

1. The crowd was in a tumult. — Hawthorne. 

2. There was the scarlet letter on her breast. — Hawthorne. 

3. The old woman looked incredulous. — Longfellow. 

4. His duty is to administer the present government. — Lincoln. 

5. This letter is in no sense an order. — Lincoln. 

6. The shadow was vague, and formless, and indefinite. — Poe. 

7. She became at length convalescent. — Poe. 

8. That was the evidence itself. — Poe. 

9. Mary came tripping forth to meet us. — Irving. 

10. To resign woidd be to abandon the work. — Churchill. 

11. To cease growing was to die. — Churchill. 

12. Men are become of no account. -^ Emerson. 

IV 

463. The fourth type of the complete predicate is : 

(a) A transitive verb with a direct object ; or, 

(b) A transitive verb with a retained object ; or, 

(c) A transitive verb with an infinitive clause ; or, 

(d) A complete verb with a cognate object ; or, 

(e) A transitive verb with a secondary object. 

The predicate verb may or may not have adverbials, and the 
object may or may not have adjectivals. 

The following is the model for the analysis of the fourth type 
of a complete predicate : 
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Complete 
Subject 




Complete Predicate 




r 




N 




Predicate Verb Object 


Adverbial 


I. They 


can have 


slavery {d.o.) 


anywhere. 


2. They 


sleep 


such a sleep (c.o,). 




3. Many stories 


were told 


us (r.o,) 


by the soldiers. 


4.1 


did wish 


him to get 








to me (cx.o.). 


not 


5. we 


have 


Whom (d.o.) 


here? 


6. He 


asked 


John (d.o.) 








many questions 


during the 






(s.o.) 


trial. 



The abbreviations are used to designate the various kinds of 
objects: direct object {d,o,), cognate object (co.), retained object 
(f .(?.), infinitive clause or complex object (cx.o.), secondary ob- 
ject (s.o.). 

What the Direct Object May Be 

464. A transitive verb has associated with it two substantives 
denoting diflEerent persons or things : an agent and a non-agent. 
The direct object always shows that there are certain limits within 
which the action of the predicate verb is confined. The direct 
object completes the meaning of a transitive verb and is always in 
the accusative case. It may be : 

(a) Noun: 

We cherish every memorial of these worthy ancestors. 

— Webster. 

(b) Pronoim: 

Then they praised him soft and low. — Tennyson. 

(c) Adjective: 

Why seek ye the living among the dead ? — Bible. 

(d) Infinitive: 

I learn to pity them. — Goldsmith. 
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(e) Gerund: 

Their exceeding density did not prevent our perceiving this. 

— POE. 

(/) Any word, sign, character, symbol, etc., performing the fimc- 
tion of a noim : 

I shouted "Halloa." — REro. 

I will give you three-fifths. — Shaw. 

I like the round, full-waisted r^s of Pennsylvania. — Van Dyke. 

We may assume that 8 represents e. — Poe. 

(g) Phrase: 

They will tell you of the conclusion of that tragic flight. 

— 0. Henry. 
Qi) Clause (in a complex sentence) : 

We wish that the life of peace may rest upon it forever. — Webster. 

The Secondary Object 

466. Certain verbs, notably teach and ask, are followed by two 
objects in the accusative case: one denotes the person, and the 
other denotes the thing. The direct object denotes the person^ 
and the secondary object denotes the thing; as, 

They asked me to say something. — James. 

But he woidd ask Agricola to accept the services of the waiting-maid. 

— Cabj-e. 

In these sentences, the substantives, me and Agricola^ are direct 
objects denoting the person ; and the substantives, to say and to 
accept, are secondary objects denoting the thing. 

Retained Object 

466. Certain verbs are followed by two objects in the accusaiive 
case, or, by two objects, one in the dative case and the other in the 
accusative case; as. 

He asked John (accusative) many questions (accusative). 
His father gave John (dative) the money (accusative). 
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When these predicate verbs are changed from the active voice to 
the passive voice, one object becomes the subject of the predicate 
verb, and the other is retained in its original construction ; as, 

John was asked many questions (accusative — secondary object). 
Many questions were asked John (accusative — direct object). 
John was given the money (accusative — direct object). 
The money was given John (dative — indirect object). 

The object which is kept after the passive verb is called the 
Retained object. 

Cognate Object 

467. A Cognate object is always a substantive in the accusative 
case, and is akin or similar in meaning to the predicate verb ; as, 

And he sang the song of the children. — Longfellow. 
Mr. Swancourt sighed a sigh of weariness. — Hardy. 
They shouted applause. — Bulwer. 

Infinitiye Clause 

468. When a substantive with an infinitive is equivalent to a 
substantive clause, it is called an Infinitive Clause, An Infinitive 
Clause is generally equivalent to a substantive clause used as a 
direct object; as, 

I expected him to come down the hUl, — Garland. 

In this sentence, the infinitive clause, him to come down the hiUy 
is equivalent to the substantive clause, that he would come down the 
hilly and is used as the direct object of the predicate verb expected, 

469. Sometimes the infinitive clause is equivalent to a sub- 
stantive clause, used as a subject substantive, a predicate nomi- 
native, an appositive, or as an accusative with a preposition ; as. 

It is good for us to be here. — Bible. 

In this sentence, the infinitive clause, for us to be here, is equiva- 
lent to the substantive clause, thcU we should be here, and is a 
subject substantive of the predicate verb, is. 
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Explain the construction of the infinitive clauses in the following: 

I did not wish him to get to me. — Allen. 

It is not fit for you to go alone. — Gaskell. 

I had thought it to be the blind man's tnunpet. — Stevenson. 

Infinitive Clause : Subject and Predicate 

460. The subject substantive of an infinitive clause is always 
in the accusative case. 

The Predicate of an Infinitive, or Predicate Accusative, after 
an infinitive in an infinitive clause, is always a substantive in the 
CLccusative case, agreeing with the subject substantive of the in- 
finitive; as. 

Those works showed him to be a man of taste. — Macaulay. 

In this sentence, the substantive, him, is in the accusative case, 
subject of the infinitive, to be; and the substantive, man, is a sub- 
stantive in the accusative case, agreeing with the subject substan- 
tive, him. 

Compare these two sentences : 

(i) Those works showed that he was a man of taste, 
(2) Those works showed him to be a man of taste. 

In the first sentence, the substantive clause, thcU he was a man of 
taste, is the direct object of the predicate verb, showed; and in the 
second sentence, the infinitive clause, him to be a man of taste, is the 
direct object of the predicate verb, showed. 

In the substantive clause, that he was a man of taste, the subject 
substantive, he, is in the nominative case, subject of the predicate 
verb, was, and the substantive, man, is in the nominative case, used 
as the predicate nominative after the linking verb, wcls. In the 
second sentence, where the substantive clause has been abridged 
to the infinitive clause, the subject substantive, him, in the accusa- 
tive case, takes the place of the subject substantive, he, in the nomi- 
native case, the infinitive, to be, takes the place of the predicate 
verb, was, and the predicate accusative, man, takes the place of the 
predicate nominative, mun. 
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Explain the italicized words in the following sentences : 

It is natural for them to believe in their star. — Bryce. 
Nothing was too great for Boch to do. — London. 
I supposed i/ to be a well. — Irving. 

461. A linking verb, whether a modal or a non-modal form, 
always takes the same case after it as before it. The predicate 
nominative should be carefully distinguished from the predicate 
accusative; as, 

(i) My brother (nominative) was thought to be / (predicate nomina- 
tive). 

(2) She thought that he (nominative) was / (predicate nominative). 

(3) She thought him (accusative) to be me (predicate accusative). 

In the first sentence, the substantive, /, is the predicate nominative 
of the infinitive, to be; in the third sentence, the substantive, we, 
is the predicate accusative of the infinitive, to be. These two con- 
structions must not be confused. 

Non-modal Forms 

462. Non-modal forms of the verb as well as the predicate verb 
may be followed by an object ; as, 

{a) Infinitive: 

My first impulse had been to reload and kill the dog, — Red). 

{b) Participle: 

We are two children dreaming our dreams. — Pemberton. 

(c) Gerund: 

And the good people of Sleepy Hollow were often filled with 
awe at hearing his nasal melody, — Irving. 

Preposition with the Accusative 

463. All prepositions in English are followed by a substantive 
in the accusative case. The word governed by a preposition is 
called its object; as. 
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What do you mean by "yes'*? — Reads. 

The human heart refuses to believe in a universe without a purpose, 

— Kant. 

Position of the Object 

464. The normal sentence order is subject + predicate verb + 
object, but frequently the object precedes the predicate verb, 
especially : 

(a) If it is a relative or interrogative pronoun ; as, 
Whom have we here ? — Bulwer. 

(b) For emphasis ; as. 

Slavery they can have anjrwhere. — Busxe. 

(c) For poetical effect ; as, 

A tear some dream has loosened from his brain. — Shelley. 

Exercise 

^1 "/ In accordance with the model given in section 453, analyze the 
following sentences : 

1. You forbid us to use our reason. — Churchill. 

2. She may not have understood his EngUsh. — Cable. 

3. This was given me by a young French lady . ■^— Hardy. 

4. I recollect his telling me once. — Boswell. 

5. I see the difference between you and me. — Hardy. 

6. I can't make head or tail of this. — Stevenson. 

7. You wish us to keep this matter dark. — Stevenson. 

8. I supposed it to be a well. — Irving. 

9. He has asked me to dress your wound. — Cable. 

10. He had been taught a little music among his various accomplish- 
ments. — Irving. 

11. I expect you to profit by associating with the survivors of our good 
American society. — Churchill. 

12. And Pliaraoh dreamed a dream. — Bible. 

13. He was firts taught to read English by Dame Doliver. — Boswell. 
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466. The fifth type of the complete predicate consists of a transi- 
tive verb with two objects : one in the dative case, and the other 
in the accusative case. The predicate verb may or may not have 
adverbials, and either object may or may not have adjectival modi- 
fiers. The object in the dative case is either an indirect object or 
a dative of concern or reference, and the object in the accusative 
case is a direct object. 

The following is the analysis of the complete predicate of the 
fifth type : 



I. 



2. 



Complete 
sxjbject 




Complete Predicate 

A 




r 

Predicate Verb 


Object 


Adverbial 


I 


will give 


thee (i.o,) 
a thousand 




They 
He 


gave 
bought 


poimds {d,o,) 
me (i,o.) 

some satisfaction (d.o.), 
John (d.r.) 

a horse {d.o.). 


for it. 



The abbreviations are used to designate the various kinds of 
objects: direct object (,d,o,), indirect object (i.(?.), dative of con- 
cern or reference (J.r.). 

Indirect Object 

466. The indirect object is always a substantive in the dative 
case. The indirect object represents what is indirectly affected by 
the action of the verb. The indirect object always denotes the 
person to whom or the thing to which something is or is not done ; 
as. 

Can you lend me your carriage ? — Harte. 
Give thy thoughts no tongue. — Shakespeare. 
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Dative of Concern or Reference 

467. The dative of concern or reference is always a substantive 
in the dative case, and denotes the person for whom something is 
done ; as, 

His silver hairs will purchase «ja good opinion. — Shakespeare. 

Notice carefully the distinction between " He paid (to) him 
the money " and " He paid (for) him the money " : the first is an 
indirect object, and the second is a dative of concern or reference. 

Non-modal Forms 

468. Non-modal forms of the verb as well as the predicate verb 
may be followed by two objects : one in the dative case, and the 
other in the accusative case ; as, 

{a) Infinitive: 

Pray, sir, let me give her notice. — Hawthorne. 

Q)) Gerund: 

I will make thee rich for doing me such wrong. — Shakespeare. 

{c) Participle: 

The trooper, having given tne this account, dismounted from his 
steed. — Irving. 

Dative Case-Equivalent 

469. The indirect object and the dative of reference or concern 
are sometimes represented by an adverbial ; that is, by the preposi- 
tion to or for with the accusative; as, 

The banker promised him the money. 
The banker promised the money to him. 
The agent sold him the house. 
The agent sold the house for him. 

In the first sentence, the substantive, him^ is an indirect object, 
but in the second sentence, the phrase, to him, is an indirect object- 
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eqmvalent ; in the third sentence, the substantive, Aim, is a dative 
of concern or reference, but in the fourth sentence, the phrase, for 
hintj is a dative of concern or reference-equivalent. 

470. The adjectives or adverbs like, unlike, near, nearer, nearest, 
next, opposite, similar, etc., may govern an indirect object or an 
indirect object-equivalent ; as. 

Indeed, you come near me, Hal. — Shakespeare. 
Critics like me shall make it prose again. — Pope. 

471. The impersonal wtihs meseems and methinks are equiva- 
lent to it seems to me or I think. Though quite frequently 
used in earlier English, these two verbs rarely occur to- 
day; as, 

Methought I heard a voice cry "Sleep no more." — Shakespeare. 
Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. — Shakespeare. 
Meseems that here is much discourtesy. — Tennyson. 

472. The impersonal verbs behoove, please, methinks, meseems, 
become, etc., govern an indirect object or indirect object-equiva- 
lent ; as. 

It behooved him to keep on good terms with his people. — Irving. 
How will it please you to assume the name of Maule ? — Hawthorne. 

Position of a Substantive in the Dative 

473. A substantive in the dative case usually stands between 
the predicate verb and the direct object; but the dative case- 
equivalent comes after the direct object ; as. 

He gave him the money ; he gave the money to him. 
He sold him the horse ; he sold the horse for him, 

474. If both the direct and the indirect object are personal pro- 
nouns, the indirect object follows the direct object ; as. 

You would deny it me, — Scott. 
Lend it me for a moment. — Dickens. 
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And she gave it me, — Bible. 
And he won't lend it me, — Reade. 
I will give it you, — Franklin. 

476. For poetical effect or for emphasis the dative case or equiva- 
lent may precede its verb ; as, 

Love is the lesson which the Lord f^ taught. — Spenser. 

Exercise 

According to the model in section 465, analyze the following 
sentences : 

1. Teach not thy lips such scorn. — Shakespeare. 

2. She bade Phoebe step into one of the tall chairs. — Hawthorne. 

3. Let us bathe our hands in Caesar's blood. — Shakespeare. 

4. She then told him to leave her. — Hardy. 

5. I should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong. — Shakespeare. 

6. Let me help you to do it. — Hardy. 

7. He promised me five himdred sheep. — Reade. 

8. I give them eternal life. — Bible. 

9. I will give it you in short. — Franklin. 

10. Coppy had promised him a terrier puppy. — Kipling. . 

11. Can you lend me yoiu: carriage ? — Cable. 

12. They will give you a quiet home with some lady of the colony. 

— Cable. 

VI 

476. The sixth type of the complete predicate consists of a 
factitive transitive verb followed by a direct object and an adjunct 
accusative. The predicate verb may or may not have adverbials ; 
and either the direct object or the adjunct accusative may or may 
not have adjectival modifiers. 

477. A substantive or adjectival which is attached to a factitive 
transitive verb in the active voice, and which identifies, or limits 
or describes, the direct object is called an Adjunct accusative. 

An Adjunct accusative, if a substantive, identifies or denotes 
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the same person or thing as the direct object ; if an adjectival, it 
limits or describes the same person or thing as the direct object. 

The following is the analysis of the complete predicate of the 
sixth type : 



Complete 




Complete Prkti 


ICATE 


SUBTECT 




■* 




Predicate Verb Adjunct Accusative 


Object Adverbial 


I. You 


made 


very uneasy and 


me (d.o.) by writing 






sorry {a,a.) 


such things. 


2. He 


would 


the happiest 


her (d.o.) never. 




make 


girl (d.a.) 




3.1 


have seen 


throng to see 


the dumb 






him (a.fl.)- 


men (d.o.) 


4. Your great 


shall set 


a-roaring (a.a,). 


you {d.o.) 


toe 








Si 


see 


walking in an 
air of glory (a.a.)' 


them (d.o.) 


6. The teacher 


found 


of great value 
(a,a.). 


thehook(d.o.) 



What the Adjimct Accusatiye May Be 
478. The adjunct accusative may be: 

(A) Substantive 

(a) Noun: 

We called it the village then. — Lowell. 

(b) Gerund: 

Call you that backing of your friend ? — Shakespeare. 

(c) Infinitive: 

He hears the parson pray and preach. — Longfellow. 

(d) Clause (in complex sentence) : 

Fate made me what I am. — Byron. 

In all these sentences, the adjunct accusative is a substantive 
in the accusative case : it completes the predicate verb, and identi- 
fies the direct object. 
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(B) Adjectival 

(a) Adjective: 

I'll make thee glorious by my pen. — Montrose. 

(b) Adverb: 

I can make my audit up. — Shakespeare. 
Slowly and sadly we laid him doiim. — Wolfe. 

(c) Participle: 

I foimd the Weber rolling over me. — Browning. 

(d) Phrase: 

And he made it of two colors. — Tennyson. 

In these sentences, the adjunct accusative is an adjectival in 
the accusative case : it completes the predicate verb, and limits 
or describes the direct object. 

479. The chief verbs that may take an adjimct accusative, and 
form a compkte predicate of the sixth type are : 

(a) name, call, deem, appoint, elect, create, consider, regard, etc. 

{h) Verbs of perception : see, feel, hear, etc. 

(c) Such verb's as : find, prove, hold, leave, lay, etc. 

He called me father. — Shakespeare. 

I have seen the dumb men throng to hear him. — Shakespeare. 

I found myself a sttident at Eton. — Poe. 

They found him black in the face. — Reade. 

I have found you out. — Shaw. 

State discretion sees fit to grant the indulgence. — Webster. 

Non-modal Forms 

480. Non-modal forms of the verb as well as the predicate verb 
may be followed by an adjunct accusative ; as, 

(a) Infinitive: 

That blood should sprinkle me to make me grom, — Shakespeare. 
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(b) Gerund: 

To the ill-starred Bums was given the power of making man's life 
more venerable. — Carlyle. 

(c) Participle: 

Glendinning rendering him an object for pity of all should have pro- 
tected him from the ill offices of a friend. — Poe. 

Appositive Connective 

481. Just as the predicate nominative is frequently preceded 
by the appositive connective as, so the adjunct accusative is also 
preceded by the same word ; as, 

I have, therefore, designated myself as WiUiam Wilson. — Poe. 
A crowd of wits and poets revered him as a judge. — Macaulay. 
They detest Venice as a place of residence. — Howells. 

Position of the Adjunct Accusative 

482. The adjimct accusative regularly stands immediately after 
the direct object. Exceptions occur : 

(a) When the direct object is an interrogative or relative pro- 
noun; as, 

Whom call we gay? — Cowper. 

(b) When emphasis or poetical effect demands it ; as, 

For Susan laid bare her whole heart. — Reade. 
In the fullness of my heart I laid bare our plans before him. 

— Stevenson. 

Exercise 

According to the model given in section 477, analyze the follow- 
ing sentences : 

1. Callest thou that thing a leg ? — Tennyson. 

2. I made her almost long to live imtil old age. — Stimson. 

3. Him we call an artist. — Emerson. 

4. I do not call this the culture of the intellect. — Newman. 
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5. Johnson made some attempts to help them. — Boswell. 

6. I have found them worse in commercial dealings. — Boswell. 

7. They have put men to the test. — Boswell. 

8. They call this up-stream current the tide. — Cooper. 

9. Do you mind being called Coppy ? — Kipling. 

10. I have known the rustle of a leaf startle you. — Hawthorne. 

11. You make the little man to be afraid, Captain. — Hawthorne. 

12. That tribunal pronoimced Charles a tyrant, a traitor, a murderer, 
and a public enemy. — Macaulay. 

Independent Elements 

483. Independent elements are words or groups of words that 
do not enter into the grammatical structure of the sentence. 
They are : 

(a) Noun used in direct address ; as, 

My lord Arthur, whither shall I go ? — Tennyson. 

A word or group of words representing the person or thing ad- 
dressed is used for courtesy or for impressiveness. A substantive 
used in direct address is always in the nominative case, but, used 
independently, it is separated from the rest of the sentence by a 
comma. 

(b) Substantive independent by exclamation ; as, 

A fool I a,foolI 1 met a fool in the forest. — Shakespeare. 

A substantive used to convey sudden feeling or emotion, and 
having no grammatical relation with the rest of the sentence struc- 
ture, is in the nominative of exclamation. 

(c) Substantive independent by pleonasm ; as. 

But our thoughts tfiey were palsied and sere. — Poe. 

The use of a noun or pronoun to make the subject more prominent 
or forceful ; that is, the repetition of the subject by the same word 
or by a pronoun is called Pleonasm. A noun or pronoun so used 
is in the nominative case by pleonasm. 

(d) Nominative absolute ; as. 
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His home being destroyed, he was obliged to wander away. 

— Irving. 

A substantive, with an adjectival or with a participle, expressing 
an independent idea, but having no relation with the sentence 
structure, is in the Nominative absolute. The nominative absolute 
may be resolved into an adverbial clause. 

{e) The infinitive is frequently used independently ; as, 

Bees — strange to say — had thought it worth their while to come 
hither. — Hawthorne. 

In this sentence, the infinitive is used with interjectional force, 
and as it has no grammatical relation with the rest of the sentence, 
it is said to be used independently. 

(/) The interjection is always an independent element ; as, 

Loj out of his plenty the sea pours forth. — Lanier. 
Ah, broken is the golden bowl. — Poe. 

(j) A clause is frequently used in a complex or compound sen- 
tence as an independent element ; as. 

His life was suspended, as it were, by a spider's thread. — Brown. 

A clause thrown into the sentence, and having no grammatical 
relation to the rest of the sentence, is said to be used independently. 
A clause so used is always buried within the parts of the sentence 
and is enclosed within commas. 

Exercise 

In the following sentences, explain the independent elements : 

1. The sim — it was for him. — Allen. 

2. The hour of the sale not being come, they were conversing on the 
hardness of the times. — Franklin. 

3. Give him a hand, Pendennis. — Thackeray. 

4. Oh I you torture me. — Meredith. 

5. My dear NevU, are you in a state of delusion ? — Meredith. 
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6. Thai being soj shall I show you the money ? — Stevenson. 

7. Lord I where are my friends ? — Franklin. 

8. Wellj to make a long story short, I trudged forward for several 
miles. — Irving. 

9. Hoi guards there 1 put this fellow in irons. — Irving. 

10. Then, Hawkeye, we were one people. — Cooper. 

11. He hugs the wind, sir, — Cooper. 

12. Bravo I Master Coffin, you never planted iron in the ribs of an 
Englishman with more judgment. — Cooper. 

13. The weather moderating, the fleet was again collected in the Bay of 
Ferrol. — Froude. 

14. Rip was, in fact, no politician. — Irving. 

15. Why are you vexed, Lady? — Milton. 

16. He built, as it were, a pyramid of books. — Irving. 

17. But our love it was stronger. — Poe. 

18. Why, Aunt, it's John. — Wister. 

19. This being admitted, can it be denied ? — Macaulay. 

20. What! then you are Ethan Brand himself ? — Hawthorne. 

Exercise 

» 

Justify the correctness of the use of the italicized words in the 
following sentences, and parse each italicized word : 

1. I remember him looking round the cove. — Stevenson. 

2. I cannot regret your coming to Kings Port. — Wister. 

3. I applied to him for my wage. — Stevenson. 

4. He had drunk himself sleepy. — Stevenson. 

5. It was not the cry of a drunken man. — Stevenson. 

6. It was she, keeping better watch than any himian being. 

— Stevenson. 

7. I did not obey quick enough for his fancy. — Stevenson. 

8. He was breathing very hard and loud. — Stevenson. 

9. It was shocking to hear him singing away at his ugly old sea-song. 

— Stevenson. 

10. The crew were capable seamen. — Stevenson. 

11. The short and the long of the matter was not one woidd help us to 
defend the inn. — Stevenson. 
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12. The news was hailed with transports of joy and pride. 

— Macaulay. 

13. He heard them moving in the upper chamber. — Stevenson. 

14. Densil was standing sUetU, looking on the lamentable sight. 

— KiNGSLEY. 

15. The getting in, indeed, and the crowding on those inconvenient 
staircases was bad enough. — Lamb. 

16. The team of ten dogs was imhitched. — London. 

17. It was not /. — WiSTER. 

18. There was no one there, — Longfellow. 

19. This being so, they could not have refastened the sashes from the 
inside. — Poe. 

20. Pressing the spring, I gently raised the sash. — Poe. 

21. Do you expect me to believe ? — Macaulay. 

22. Let us not be seen with the boy. — Kipling. 

23. Say that I sent you — 7, the colonel's son. — Kipling. 

24. They are but scanty. — Irving. 

25. It made his meaning plain. — Stimson. 

26. It made her willing to live. — SipiSON. 

27. A guide or man was always with her at these times. — Stimson. 

28. Neither the sentiment nor the expectation is based on processes of 
conscious reasoning. 

29. Throwing them aside, I soon imcovered a quantity of building 
stone and mortar. — Poe. 

30. " Whom did you expect me to marry ? " " Her I saw you with." 

— Hakdy. 
Analysis of the Simple Sentence 

484. In section 436 is given the model for the analysis of the 
complete subject; and in sections 441, 442, 445, 453, 465, and 
477 are given the various models for the analysis of the six types 
of complete predicates. 

The model given on page 253 is merely a combination of the 
models already explained. 

Explanation 
In the column numbered i is put the type of the predicate. 
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Complete Subject 

Columns numbered 2 and 3 deal with the complete subject. In the 
column numbered 2 is put the subject substantive of the predicate verb. 
In the column numbered 3 are put the adjectival modifiers of the subject 
substantive. 

Complete Predicate 

Columns numbered 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 deal with the complete predicate. 

In the column nimibered 4 is put the predicate verb of the sentence, 
either the simple tense or the compoimd tense or verb phrase. 

In column numbered 5 is put the predicate nominative of the predicate 
verb of the sentence. 

In column niunbered 6 are put the adjectival mpdifiers of the predi- 
cate nominative or the adjectival modifiers of any form of the object of 
the predicate verb. 

In column numbered 7 is put the object of the predicate verb; direct, 
indirect, secondary, retained, cognate, complex or infinitive clause, da- 
tive of reference or concern. •' 

In column nimibered 8 is put the adverbial modifier of the predicate 
verb. 

Abbreviations 

The following abbreviations are used : 

Predicate nominative : {p.n.) 

Direct object : (d.o.) 

Indirect object : (i.o.) 

Secondary object : (s.o.) 

Retained object : (r.o.) 

Dative of reference or concern : (d.r.) 

Complex object or infinitive clause : {cx.o.) 

Cognate object : (c.o.) 

Adjunct accusative : (a.a.) 

The explanations and illustrations should be carefully studied 
before the attempt is made to analyze the sentences given in the 
subsequent exercises. 
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The Simple Sentence . 

Analyze the following sentences in accordance with the model 
given in section 485 for the six types of predicates: 

Exercise A 

1. You have heard us rehearse with oiu* feeble commendation, the 
names of the departed heroes. 

2. The great wheel of political revolution began to move in America. 

3. It is the master work of the world, to establish governments en- 
tirely popular on lasting foundations. 

4. These ideas, founded in the love of power, and long supported by 
the excess and abuse of it, are yielding, in our age, to other opinions. 

5. In a day of extraordinary prosperity and happiness, of high national 
honor, distinction, and power, we are brought together, in this place, 
by our love of coimtry, by admiration of exalted character, by our 
gratitude for signal service and political devotion. 

6. We are assembled to commemorate the establishment of the 
great pubUc principles of liberty and to do honor to the distinguished 
dead. 

7. Sir, you have assisted us in laying the foundation of this structure. 

8. We have the happiness to rejoice here in the presence of a most 
worthy representation of the survivors of the whole Revolutionary army. 

9. From the closet and the public halls, the debate has been trans- 
ferred to the field. 

10. In a day of peace, let us advance the arts of peace and the works 
of peace. 

Exercise B 
From The Lady of the Lake and Marmion: 

1. I hate to learn the ebb of time 
From yon dull steeple's drowsy chime. 

2. What deem ye of my path waylaid ? 

3. And darest thou then 

To beard the lion in his den ? 

4. Many a rude tower and rampart there 
Repelled the insult of the air. 
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5. To every lovely lady bright 

What can I wish but faithful knight ? 

6. And she sat sorrowing on his tomb. 

7. They made me to the church repair. 

8. Each boatman bending to his oar 
With measured beat the burden bore. 

9. No murmur waked the solemn still 
Save tinkling of a foimtain rill. 

10. Myself will rule the central host. 

From Macbeth: Exercise C 

1. It is an accustomed action with her to seem thus washing her 
hands. 

2. All the perfimies of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 

3. To alter favor ever is to fear. 

4. What ! can the devil speak true ? 

5. I have two nights watched with her. 

6. Which of you have done this deed ? 

7. You seem to imderstand me, 

By each her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips. 

8. He bade me call thee thane of Cawdor. 

9. 1 hear a knocking at the south entry. 
10. But who did bid thee join with us ? 

Exercise D 

P rem Tennyson's Idylls of the King: 

1. Good night, for we shall never again bid good morrow. 

2. My lord, you overpay me fiftyfold. 

3. Your sweet faces make good fellows fools and traitors. 

4. I count it of no avail. 

5. There also will I worship thee as king. 

6. I hear the ripple washing in the reeds. 

7. And near him stood the "Lady of the Lake." 

8. Fair damsel, you should worship me the more. 

9. And I myself sometimes despise mys^. 
10. I, Galahad, saw the Grail. 
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Exercise B 
Parse the -dng forms in the following sentences : 

1. I found him in the shining of the stars. — Tennyson. 

2. And mine is living blood. — Tennyson. 

3. For suffering and enduring, there is no remedy but striving and 
doing. — Carlyle. 

4. Nature fashions no creature without implanting in it the strength 
needful for its action and duration. — Caiilyle. 

5. I heard a cry from out the dawning of my life. — Tennyson. 

6. His spirit is commiming with an angel's. — Poe. 

7. This is nothing but dreaming. — Poe. 

8. Thus had she gone a-dreaming. — Wells. 

9. Reading is seeing by proxy. — Spencer. 

10. The lily lolls upon the wave, 
Wrapping the fog about its breast. — Poe. 

11. Have you not seen the partridge, 

Viewing the hawk approaching nigh ? — Prior. 

12. Sir, during that state of things, parliament was not idle. — Burke. 

Exercise F 
Parse the italicized words in the following sentences : 

1. I call mine oim self wild. — Tennyson. 

2. He passes to be Kiug among the dead. — Tennyson. 

3. I cry my cry in silence. — Tennyson. 

4. But this hour we ride a-hawking with Sir Lancelot. — Tennyson. 

5. They bade him adieu till evening. — Wells. 

6. We call a nettle but a nettle. — Shakespeare. 

7. We Tvillj fair qi^een, up to the moimtain's top. — Shakespeare. 

8. I was puzzled again with the how, and the who, and the where 
and the when. — Goldsmith. 

9. A flock of sheep passed near me. — Reid. 

10. I was looked upon as a "captain." — Reid. 

11. What was to be done ? — Reid. 

12. You feel a himdred per cent better. — Reid. 

13. Here is Uther's heir, your king. — Tennyson. 

14. He staked his life on games of Buy and Sell. — Lanier. 

15. Oiu: road, for a hundred miles or so, lay through a barren desert. 

— Reid. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE COMPLEX SENTENCE: SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSE 

486. A Complex sentence is a sentence containing one prin- 
cipal clause and one or more subordinate claiises. 

The principal clause is a simple sentence or in the nature of a 
simple sentence; the subordinate clause is the equivalent of a 
single part of speech : noim, adjective, or adverb. 

487. Subordinate clauses are of three kinds : 

(a) Substantive clause ;, as, 

We know (principal clause) that our fortunes have been happily cast 

(substantive clause used as direct object of the predicate verb know), 

— Webster. 
(6) Adjectival clause ; as. 

Ambition is the only power (principal clause) that combats love 
(adjectival clause qualifjdng the noun power), — Gibber. 

(c) Adverbial clause ; as. 

The mist is dispelled (principal clause) when a woman appears (ad- 
verbial clause modifying the predicate verb is dispelled). — Gray. 

The Substantive Clause 

488. The substantive clause may be introduced by : 

(a) The demonstrative adverb thai; or, 

(b) The interrogative pronouns : who, which, what, whether; or, 

(c) The interrogative adverbs : when, why, how, whether, where, 
and if meaning whether; or, 

(d) The compoimd indefinite pronoims: whoever, whichever, 
etc.; or, 

(e) The compound indefinite adverbs: whenever, wherever, etc. 
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Uses of the Substantive Clause 

489. The substantive clause may be used as : 
(a) Subject: 

That such men should give prejudicial accounts of America is not 
a matter of surprise. — Irving. 

(i) Predicate nominative : 

My order is that you go at once, — Kipling. 

(c) Direct object : 

We know not where we are, — Thoreau. 

(d) Adjunct accusative : 

Fate made me what I am, — Byron. 
{e) Appositive: 

It seemed a queer anomaly, that so gaunt and dismal a personage 
should take toy in hand, — Hawthorne. 

(y) Accusative with a preposition : 

There is no Black Dog here eoccept what you have on your own hack, 

— Stevenson. 
(g) Secondary object : 

She forbore to ask me what this meaning might he, — James. 

Qi) Retained object : 

She was taught by his differing action that all ordinary players^ who 
learn the game by sight, unconsciously touch the men in a stereotyped way, 

— Hardy. 

Special Forms of the Substantive Clause 

490. The principal clause is very often put between the parts 
of the substantive clause ; as, 

You are a great bear, / am sure, to abuse my relations. — Sheridan. 
Cato, it seems, was in love with a daughter jof Scipio. — Macaulay. 
It was something, / thought, to have seen the dust of Shakespeare. 

— Irving. 
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491. Sometimes the demonstrative adverb thai is omitted; as, 

He was glad he had been prosperous. — James. 

1 thought I was doing you a favor. — McCutcheon. 

I think he hath a very fair warning. — Shakespeare. 

492. Frequently the substantive clause is introduced by whether 
or if (meaning whether). These words, when introducing substan- 
tive clauses, are not conjunctions. As they ask or imply a ques- 
tion, they are classified in this work as interrogative adverbs. 
These interrogative adverbs, imlike other interrogative adverbs, 
introduce a substantive clause only in an indirect question. When 
the indirect question is changed into a direct question, these forms 
of the interrogative adverb disappear; as, 

Direct : Will Crod have it so ? 

Indirect : I know not whether God will have it so. — Shakespeare. 
Direct : I could not have borne to see thy beauties fade. 
Indirect : I know not if (whether) I could have borne to see thy beau- 
ties fade. — Byron. 

493. Substantive clauses are frequently introduced by the cor- 
relatives whether , . ,or. This is a double question, for an inquiry 
is made as to which of the alternatives is true ; as. 

It is impossible to say whether this accusation was warranted by facts 
or was founded on mere suspicions. — Irving. 

In this sentence, there are two substantive clauses ; 

(i) whether this accusation . . . , etc. 
(2) or was founded on mere suspicions. 

and each clause is the direct object of the infinitive to say. 

I do not say whether they were right or wrong in applying yoiu: general 
argiunents to their own case. — Burke. 

494. A substantive clause is frequently introduced by such im- 
personal expressions; as. 

It is certain ; it is true ; it is siure ; it seems ; etc. 

It is certain that his reputation for ability and learning stood high. 

— Macaulay. 
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He sddom, it is true, sent either his eye or his thoughts beyond the bound- 
aries of his own farm, — Irving. 

496. Verbs and expressions of doubt, denial, knowledge, etc., 
are frequently followed by a substantive clause, usually introduced 
by btU or that; as, 

I could not doubt that this was the Hack spot. — Stevenson. 
Doubt not but I will use my utmost skiU. — Shelley. 
I did not know that my cousin Hepzibah^s garden was under another 
person* s care, — Hawthorne. 

496. A substantive clause is frequently abridged into an infini- 
tive clause (section 458). The abridged form, when expanded 
into a clause, becomes a substantive dause used as a direct object, 
predicate nominative, appositive, or an accusative with the prepo- 
sition /(7r; as, 

They studied hopelessly how to avoid the people, — Howells. 

[how they could avoid the people.] 
I have learned how to talk with hens and chickens, — Hawthorne. 
What to do with her, I do not know. — Wells. 
He understood how to negotiate a loan or remit a subsidy, 

— Hawthorne. 

497. In old English the subjunctive was common enough, but in 
present-day English it has become of very rare occurrence. Except 
in the case of the verb be, there is little to distinguish the verb- 
endings of the subjunctive and indicative except in the third person 
singular of the present and present perfect tenses, he ride, he have 
ridden. In certain cases where the need is felt for the subjunc- 
tive, we make use of the periphrastic forms with may, mighty 
should, or would, etc. 

The subjunctive is found in substantive clauses expressing : 
(a) Wish; 

Would it were mortal for thy sake. — Shakespeare. 
I would the friends we miss were safe arrived. — Shakespeare. 
If I wiU that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? — Bible. 
I would the fool were married to her grave. — Shakespeare. 
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In these sentences, the wish is unfulfilled and for that reason 
the subjunctive is used. In present-day English the indicative 
is freely used in substantive clauses expressing a wish, but the sub- 
junctive is still used when the wish is unfulfilled. 

(6) Indirect questions or statements : 

Who knows if (whether) Donalbain be with his brother. 

— Shakespeaiie. 

In present-day English, the indicative is generally used in in- 
direct questions or statements, while the subjunctive is rare, except 
in the periphrastic forms; as. 

She knows not what the cure may be. — Tennyson. 

Exercise 

' These sentences are selected from Addison's De Coverley Papers. 
Parse the substantive clauses : 

1. I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my old friend, in 
the midst of the service, calling out to one John Matthews to mind what 
he was about. 

2. This John Matthews, it seems, is remarkable for being an idle 
fellow. 

3. He then proceeded to inquire of me who this distressed mother was. 

4. My friend asked me, in the next place, if there would not be some 
danger in coming home late. 

5. I assure you, says he, I thought I had fallen into their hands last 
night. 

6. Upon the entering of Pyrrhus, the knight told me that he did not 
believe the King of France himself had a better strut. 

7. And I was well pleased to hear him at the conclusion of almost 
every scene, telling me that he could not imagine how the play would end. 

8. You can't imagine, sir, what 'tis to have to do with a widow. 

9. Upon hearing that she was Hector's widow, he told me that her 
husband was a brave man, and that he had read his life at the end of the 
dictionary. 

10. I could not but fancy to myself that he made a very proper centre 
to a tragic audience. 
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Exercise 

Parse the substantive clauses and the italicized words in the 
following sentences : 

1. None could tell if it were night-time. — Wordsworth. 

2. The only reason for having shopmen instead of automatic machines 
is that one requires help in buying things. — Wells. 

3. A doctor does not ask you what kind of operation you want and 
what price you will pay for iL — Wells. 

4. Which of these had the greatest power of moving laughter may be 
questioned. — Macaulay. 

5. He asked them what they wanted and why they did not depart. 

— Kipling. 

6. Monsieur had contented himself with asking Rosolie if his wife were 
in bed. — Balzac. 

7. This was what Morgan did on a raid, was what he had done, was 
what he was starting out now to do again. — Fox. 

8. I hope you don't mind that young man Mark Clark's bad manners. 

— Hardy. 



CHAPTER XV 
THE COMPLEX SENTENCE : ADJECTIVAL CLAUSE 

498. The Adjectival clause may be introduced by th^ following : 

(a) The relative pronouns who, which, thaty and sometimes 
whaty hut, and as; or, 

{h) The relative adverbs when, where, why, etc. ; or, 
(c) Compound indefinite pronouns ; or, 
{d) Compound indefinite adverbs. 

499. Adjectival clauses are of two kinds: DetermituUive and 
Descriptive. 

600. A Determinative clause is a clause that tells who, what, or 
which is meant, and is foretold by the, this, that, or stands without 
special introductory word; as. 

Soft is the music that would charm forever, — Wordsworth. 
Those who inflict must suffer. — Shelley. 
The rose that all are praising is not the rose for me. — Bayly. 
The stars that have most glory have no rest. — Daniel. 

601. A Descriptive clause is a clause that tells the kind or condi' 
tion of the person or thing spoken of, and is often indicated by the 
indefinite article, or the expletive there, or by no foretelling word ; 
as, 

A man that studieth revenge keeps his own woimds green. — Bacon. 
There is a limit, however, at which forbearance ceases to he a virtue, 

— Burke. 

602. The descriptive clause is in effect a descriptive adjective; 

the determinative clause is in effect a demonstrative adjective. 
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The Antecedent 

603. The Antecedent of the word introducing an adjectival 
clause is always expressed ; the antecedent of the word introducing 
a substantive clause is never expressed ; as, 

Adjectival : And he who goes lowest builds the safest. — Bailey. 
Substantive : Who may live to tell the story is a very different ques- 
tion. — SOUTHEY. 

604. The Antecedent of the relative word may be : 

(a) Word: 

There are some qualities that have a double life. — Poe. 

(b) Phrase: 

She wants that delicacy of tint and that mellowness of sneer which 
destroy your ladyship's scandal. — SHERmAN. 

{c) Clause: 
. Father Lawney came to talk to him, which makes him gloomy. 

— QUILLER-COUCH. 

Omission of the Relative Pronoun 

606. The relative pronoim is frequently omitted in a descriptive 
or determinative clause when used as the object of a predicate 
verb or preposition, but is rarely omitted when used as the subject 
of a predicate verb ; as, 

(a) Omission as object : 

They saw him with his arms yet stretched across to the leaves of the 
music A he had been turning. — Ho wells. 
This is all A I have brought from my own land to help me. 

— Hawthorne, 

(6) Omission as subject : 

'Tis Ida A is the mistress of your heart. — Greene. 
Here they lie A had realms and lands. — Beaumont. 
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It is weakness A makes you lose patience. — Qxjiller-Couch. 
Is there A whom you detest ? — Young. 

There is Mrs. Mary A is now sixteen and A would make him as fine 
a widow as the best of them. — Steele. 

Position of the Antecedent 

606. The rule is that the antecedent precedes the relative pro- 
noun. There are, however, some exceptions ; as, 

Who best bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. — Milton. 
What my tongue dares not, that my heart shall say. — Shakespeare. 
Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. — Bible. 

The Construction of the Relative Pronoun 

607. The relative pronoun is always of the same person, gender, 
and number as its antecedent, but takes its case from its own 
clause; as. 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore. — Poe. 

In this sentence, the relative pronoim, whom, is in the feminine 
gender and singular number because its antecedent, maiden, is 
feminine gender and singular number ; it is in the accusative case 
as determined both by its form and by its use, and is the direct 
object of the predicate verb, name. 

608. After 5«cA, same, as many, and a few other expressions, 
the word as is used as a relative pronoun. The relative pronoun 
as may be used as — 

(a) Subject substantive : 

Such as are careless of themselves, can hardly be mindful of 
others. — Proverb. 

(b) Predicate nominative : 

This book is such as lam glad there shotdd be. — Pater. 
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(c) Direct object : 

I have not from your eyes that show of love as I was wont to 
have. — Shakespeare. 

(d) Accusative with a preposition : 

The man's simple enthusiasm came to her charged with passion 
such as her hard life had known little of, — Garland. 

609. The word btd is a relative pronoun, provided the principal 
clause is negative, and provided further that the word btU is the 
equivalent of the relative that + not; as, 

There was not a bird btU knew her well. — Blackmore. 

The principal clause, There was not a bird, is negative, and but is 
equivalent to that + twt; as. 

There was not a bird that did not know her well. 

510. An adjectival clause may frequently be abridged to a 
participle; as, 

The rain falling (which was falling) in the streets soimded natural 
and pleasant. — Stevenson. 

There was something enticing (which was enticing) about this trip 
to the West. — Garland. 

511. When a relative pronoun is the subject substantive of a 
predicate verb, the predicate verb is of the same person and num- 
ber as the antecedent of the relative ; as, 

It is / who am an Englishman. — Quiller-Couch. 

It is thou, oh king, that art grown and become strong. — ' Bible. 

They also serve who only stand and wait. — Milton. 

Exercise 

In the following sentences, change the participles into adjectival 
clauses, and the adjectival clauses into participles : 

I. Having answered the question of the patrol, the soldier seemed to 
consider himself entitled to make others in return. — Irving. 
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2. Passing through the ravine, they came to a hollow, like a small 
amphitheatre, surrounded by perpendicular precipices. — Irving. 

3. They beheld the minister, leaning on Hester's shoulders. — Irving. 

4. The guard, overpowered by the suddenness of the onset, made 
little resistance. — Prescott. 

5. But, early in August, Godolphin was surprised by a letter from 
Ann, which directed him to break his white staff. — Macaulay. 

6. Swift, who was now in London, and who had already determined on 
quitting the WhigSy wrote to Stella. — Macaulay. 

7. A shopkeeper or a farmer who found any pleasure in literature was 
a rarity. — Macaulay. 

8. A youth who had been deservedly whipped a few months previously, 
and who had spent his pocket-money on tarts and hardbake, now appeared 
before Pen in one of those costiraies. — Thackeray. 

9. Having returned to the George, Mr. Foker and his guest sat down 
to a handsome repast in the coffee-room. — Thackeray. 

10. Julia Peterson, faint with hunger, was toiling back and forth be- 
tween the corn-rows, holding the handles of the double-shovel corn- 
plough. — Garland. 

Exercise 

Justify the correctness of the use of the italicized words, and 
parse each : 

1. Brandis was having tea at the Colonel* s. — Kipling. 

2. That regiment are devils. — Kipling. 

3. If any one has a critical turn, it is he. — PoE. 

4. The girl remained silent. — Garland. 

5. The only ingress or egress was through a grate. — Poe. 

6. We will push fast through them. — Ruskin. 

7. The Sim was shining brightly. — Borrow. 

8. I knew of a tame deer in a settlement in the edge of the forest who 
had the misfortune to break her leg. — Warner. 

9. It seems probable that he who seemed to lead was really forced to 
follow. — Macaulay. 

10. There never was a politician to whom so many frauds and false- 
hoods were brought home by undeniable evidence. — Macaulay. 
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11. Whether or no they are right in calling themselves a new people, 
they certainly seem to feel in their veins the bounding puke of youth. 

— B&YCE. 

12. Not a having and a resting, but a growing and a becoming is the 
character of perfection. — Arnold. 

13. What is freedom but machinery ? — Arnold. 

14. Religion, with its instinct for perfection, supplies language to 
judge it. — Arnold. 

15. I felt disposed to ask the asker a question, — Arnold. 

16. I have seen him wringing his hands after such a rebuff. 

— Stevenson. 

17. It is rather for f«f to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us. — Lincoln. 

18. There is but the stream I go a-fishing in, — Thoreau. 
19* We think that that is which appears to be. — Thoreau. 

20. To speak critically , I never received more than one or two letters 
in my life. — Thoreau. 

21. These things are such as God conunonly, in his providence, gives 
his worst enemies. — Edwards. 

22. I went immediately to the baker's he directed me to, — Franklin. 

23. I would have far liefer have faced Carver Doone. — Blackmore. 

24. He shouldn't marry her if he did not really want to, — Wister. 

25. If the weather is favorable, I ride with him. — Cable. 

26. What dare I dream of, that thou canst not do. — Browning. 

27. But you hint that you have almost as much. Not half I want 
to, — Harte. 

28. Through these very streets they marched who never returned. 

— Curtis. 

29. Here are our Marathon and Lexington. — Curtis. 

Exercise 

In the following sentences parse the relative pronouns, and 
explain the determinative and descriptive clauses : 

1. A man will not be observed in doing that which he can do best. 

— Emerson. 

2. People will not look forward to posterity who never look back- 
ward to their ancestors. — Burke. 
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3. It is the good reader that makes the good book. — Emebson. 

4. Censure is the tax the man pays to the public for being eminent. 

— SWIPT. 

5. The hand that hath made you fair hath made you good. 

— Shakespeake. 

6. That which was in reality government they named Religion. 

— BULWER. 

7. I paused to contemplate a tomb on which lay the effigy of a knight 
in complete armour. — Irving. 

8. He recollected the place where Brom Bones's ghostly competitor 
had disappeared. — Irving. 

9. This is the reason why we so seldom hear of ghosts except in our 
long-established Dutch conmiunities. — Irving. 

10. A flat stone marks the spot where the bard is buried. — Irving. 

11. I turned off into a foot-path, which led along the borders of a 
field. — Irving. 

12. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. — Shakespeare. 

13. He who wins a thousand common hearts is, therefore, entitled to 
some renown. — Irving. 

14. Words will not make a heart that's heavy light. — Richter. 

15. The public is a person who knows everything and can do nothing. 

— Robert. 

16. He hath a daily beauty in his life that makes me ugly. 

— Shakespeare. 

17. The same water that driveth the mill decayeth it. — Gossom. 

18. A nickname is the hardest stone that the devil can throw at 
a man. — Hazlitt. 

19. A man whom there were none to praise and few to love. 

— Wordsworth. 

20. Blest is the bride on whom the sim doth shine. 

21. There is, however, a limit at which forbearance ceases to be a 
virtue. — Burke. 

22. It was her fingers which gave the pickles their peculiar green. 

— Goldsmith. 

23. We entered the bar-room, which was narrow and darkling. 

— Irving. 

24. At the lower end of the room was a clear coal fire, before which a 
breast of lamb was roasting. — Eliot. 
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25. My Lord of Hereford, whom you call king is a foul traitor. 

— Shakespeare. 

26. Three Indians, one of whom was a friend and counsellor of Philip, 
were apprehended and tried. — Irving. 

27. He imparted to him such knowledge as he himself possessed. 

— Scott. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE COMPLEX SENTENCE: ADVERBIAL CLAUSE 

612. The Adverbial clause performs the function of an adverb 
in relation to the rest of the sentence structure. It is introduced 
by a subordinate conjunction, and modifies the meaning of any 
part of speech, except a noun or pronoim. 

613. The Adverb Clause may denote: Time, Place, Manner, 
Degree, Comparison, Purpose, Result, Cause, Concession, or Con- 
dition. 

Time 

614. I. The Adverbial Clause of Time is used to denote (a) 
point of time, (b) duration of time, or (c) frequency of time ; as, 

(a) When she had passed, it seemed like the passing of exquisite music. 

— Longfellow. 

(b) I will not be afraid of death and bane 

Till Bimam forest come to Dunsinane. — Shakespeare. 

(c) For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye. — Wordsworth. 

2. The Time-clause modifies the meaning of the predicate verb 
or the non-modal form. 

3. The subjunctive mood is frequently foimd in the adverbial 
clause of time ; as, 

I'll catch it ere it come to ground. — Shakespeare. 

Place 

616. I. The Adverbial Clause of Place is used to tell (a) the 
motion from a place, (b) the motion to a place, (c) or simply place ; 
as, 
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(a) Let me alone, that I may take comfort a little, before I go whence 
I shall not return. — Bible. 

(b) Whither thou goest I will go. — Bible. 

(c) The wind bloweth where it listeth. — Bible. 

2. The Place-clause modifies the meaning of the predicate verb 
or non-modal form. 

3. The indicative mood is used in the adverbial clause of place. 

Manner 

616. I. The Adverbial Clause of Manner tells how or in what 
manner an action is performed. The subordinate conjunction 
most often used to introduce this clause is as; as, 

I repeat them as (in the manner that) I heard them. — Longfellow. 
He loved the old brick hearth as (in the manner that) he loved his brown 
pot. — Eliot. 

2. The Manner-clause modifies the meaning of the entire 
principal clause just as a modal adverb does. 

3. The indicative mood is used in the adverbial clause of manner. 

4. The adverbial clause of manner is often elliptical ; as, 
He is brought as a lamb (is brought) to the slaughter. — Bible. 

Degree 

617. I. The Adverbial Clause of Degree tells (a) to what extent, 
(jb) in what degree, (c) or in what proportion two things or ideas 
are related; as, 

(a) So far as a man thinks, he is free. — Emerson. 
(6) The more (in what degree) they multiply, the more (to that degree) 
friends you will have. — Burke. 

(c) In proportion as people grow polite they cease to be poetical. 

— Irving. 

2. The Degree-clause modifies the meaning of an adjective or 
adverb. 

3. The indicative mood is used in the adverbial clause of degree. 
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Comparison 

618. I. The Adverbial Clause of Comparison tells that two 
things or ideas have (a) a like degree, (b) or a different degree of the 
same quality ; as, 

Deeds are better things than words are. — Longfellow. 
My eyes have seen more life than yours have. — Dickens. 

2. Frequently the adverbs so or as are used in the principal 
clause correlative to the subordinate conjunction as; as. 

As every climate has its peculiar diseases, so every walk of life has its 
peculiar temptations. — Macaulay. 
Nothing is so good as it seems beforehand. — Eliot. 

3. The subjimctive mood is frequently used in the adverbial 
clause of comparison ; as. 

She wore tribulation as if it were a flower in her bosom. — Wister. 

4. The adverbial clause of comparison is often elliptical ; as, 

America, thou'rt wiser far than this old world of ours (is wise). 

— Goethe. 
There is more hope of a fool than (there is hope) of him. — Bible. 

Purpose 

619. I. The Adverbial Clause of Purpose is introduced by the 
subordinate conjunctions that or lest; as. 

Heaven has lengthened out your lives, that you might behold this 
joyous day. — Webster. 
They came that they might have the privilege to work and play. 

— Lowell. 

I m3rself must mix with action, lest I wither by despair. — Tennyson. 

2. The Purpose-clause modifies the meaning of a predicate 
verb or non-modal form. 
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3. Either the pure or periphrastic subjunctive is used in the 
adverbial clause of piupose ; as. 



Fear not, lest an idle sound disturb its solitude. — Wokdsworth. 
I am made all things to all men, that I might by all means save some. 

— Bible. 

4. The infinitive of purpose is the equivalent of this clause ; 
as, 

I come to bear thee from a wild. — Scott. 

This sentence is equivalent to " I come for the purpose of bear- 
ing thee from a wild," or, " I come that I may bear thee from a 
wild." 

I am sent with broom before 

To sweep the dust behind the door. — Shakespeare. 

He had come into that neighborhood to preach and to plead, — Allen. 

Result 

620. I. The Adverbial Clause of Result is usually introduced 
by the subordinate conjunction that. Frequently the adverb so 
is used as its correlative in the principal clause ; and sometimes we 
find so that in the clause ; as. 

At last he shook so violently that he let fall the candle. — Eliot. 

He has distanced all his competitors so decidedly that it is not worth 
while to place them. — Macaulay. 

He was a kind of gjizette, carrying the whole budget of local gossip 
from house to house ; so that his appearance was always with satisfaction. 

— Irving. 

2. The Result-clause modifies the meaning of the predicate 
verb or non-modal form. 

3. The indicative mood is used in the adverbial clause of result. 
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4. We frequently find an infinitive employed to express result. 
When the infinitive is so used to express result, it is usually pre- 
ceded by so as; or, aui adjective or adverb is modified by the 
adverb so, and the infinitive preceded by as; as, 

They were surrounded in their dismal retreats so as to make escape 
impracticable. — Irving. 

He is 50 kind as to teUmt dXL about Australia. — Reade. 
Ask him to be so good as to let you stay. — Reade. 



Cause 

621. I. The Adverbial Clause of Cause is usually introduced 
by the subordinate conjunctions because, since, for, as, etc. ; as. 

Because I love you I will let you know. — Shakespeake. 
Ashe was a bachelor, and in nobody's debt, nobody troubled his head 
any more about him. — Irving. 

2. The Cause-clause modifies the meaning of the predicate 
verb or non-modal form ; and occasionally that of the entire prin- 
cipal clause. 

3. The indicative mood is used in the adverbial clause of cause. 

4. The expression in that generally introduces a substantive 
clause, but frequently it has the meaning of because and intro- 
duces a Cause-clause; for that also may introduce a cause- 
clause; as. 

We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that (because) we saw 
the anguish of his soul. — Bible. 

Oak was happy in that (because) he was not over happy. — Hardy. 

I have been bold, for thai (because or since) I knew it the most general 
way. — Shakespeare. 

5. Here, also, the infinitive sometimes represents this clause; 
as. 

He was grieved to give up his gim and dog. — Irving. 
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Concession 

622. I . The Adverbial Clause of Concession is used {a) to admit a 
fact, (6) or to make a concession that seems contrary to the main 
statement; as, 

Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell. — Shakespeare. 
The weaver's bent shoulders and white hair gave him almost the look 
of advanced age, though he is not more than five and fifty. — Eliot. 

2. The Concession-clause modifies the meaning of the predicate 
verb or non-modal form. 

3. Either the pure or periphrastic subjunctive is used in the 
adverbial clause of concession ; as. 

Though it be honest, it is never good to bring bad news. — Shake- 

SPEAHE. 

Though I should receive a thousand shekels of silver, yet I would not 
pui forth mine hand against the king's son. — Bible. 
For the yoimg are oft-times old, 
Though their brow be bright and fair. — Ryan. 

Conditional Complex 

623. The Conditional complex sentence differs from other com- 
plex sentences in this respect: the principal clause is not, as in 
other combinaiionSy valid by itself alone. To emphasize the fact 
that a complex sentence of this type must be taken as a whole, it 
is given the special name of Conditional complex. 

624. The Conditional complex sentence is made up of a Condi- 
tion and a Conclusion; as. 

If you have tears to shed, prepare to shed them now. — Shakespeake. 
If it be true, all vengeance comes too soon. — Shakespeare. 

626. The clause expressing the condition is called the Condi- 
tional clause; and the clause expressing the conclusion is called 
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the Conclusional clause. The principal clause contains the con- 
clusion, and the subordinate clause contains the condition ; as, 

If she kills me (conditional clause) I shall die a martyr to the Queen's 
peace (conclusional clause). 

Kinds of Conditions 

626. Two elements are present in the thought in each part of 
the conditional complex sentence: 

1. That of reality or non-reality, and 

2. That of time. 

Upon this basis of classification, conditional complex sentences 
are divided into : 

Neutral 
Contrary to fact 

Neutral 

< 

Contrary to fact 
More vivid 
Less vivid 



Present 

Past 

Future 



627. The condition and the conclusion may imply nothing with 
regard to the truth of either; or they may imply that either or 
both are imtrue : the former is called NetUral, and the latter is 
called Contrary to Fact. 

In the present or past, the condition and conclusion are either 
neutral or contrary to fact ; all future conditions and conclusions 
are neutral, for they deal with acts or states not yet realized — 
they are simply more vivid or less vivid. 

The following are typical illustrations : 

Present neutral : 

If you think the senses final, obey their law. — Emerson. 

Present contrary to fact : 

If you were to write a fable about little fishes, doctor, you would 
make the fishes talk like whales. — Goldsmith. 
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Past neutral : 

If his friends gave him an asylum in their houses, these houses 
were forthwith turned into bagnios and taverns. — Macauiay. 

Past contrary to fact : 

Godfrey, if you had but told me this six years ago, we could have 
done some of our duty by the child. — Eliot. 

Future more vivid : 

If you are noble, I will love you. — Emerson. 
If we live truly, we shall see truly. — Emerson. 

Future less vivid : 

If the sun in heaven should transgress his path, they would 
punish him. — Emerson. 

The condition and conclusion may be in different times; as, 

If he is not a student, he wUl no longer pretend to be one. — Jordan. 

628. Frequently the conditional clause is introduced by a change 
in the order of the words ; as. 

Had you not been their father, these white flakes had challenged pity 
of them. — Shakespeare. 
Were I to do so, my grandfather would not rest quiet in his grave. 

— Hawthorne. 

629. The conditional clause is frequently introduced by so, 
unless, provided that, on condition that, supposing that, etc. ; as, 

Unless I find him guilty, he shall not die. — Shakespeare. 
Unless there be in the background a mother, no portrait of man is 
complete. — Churchill. 

630. The infinitive is sometimes used instead of the conditional 
clause; as. 

To judge by the servants, one wouldn't believe the master was ruined. 

— Sheridan. 
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Declarative, Interrogative, Assumptive Clauses 

631. As a sentence may inquire or declare, so a clause may in- 
quire or declare ; as, 

The gods love him because men hated him, — Emerson. 
I know not whether God wiU have it so, — Shakespeare. 

In the first sentence, the subordinate clause teUs something, 
hence it is declarative; in the second sentence, the subordinate 
clause asks something, hence it is interrogative. 

632. There is a third kind of clause, a clause that neither de- 
clares nor inquires, but assumes something ; as, 

// one of them hear thee, thou art a lost man. — Bulwer. 

In this sentence, the subordinate clause neither declares nor 
inquires but simply assumes or supposes something. All condi- 
tions are assumptive clauses; and there are other clauses than 
these which are in effect assumptions. 

Subordinate clauses are classified not only as substantive, adjec- 
tival, or adverbial ; but also as declarative, interrogative, or as- 
sumptive. 

Essential and Non-Essential Clauses 

633. Subordinate clauses are further classified as : Essential or 
Non-essential, 

634. An Essential subordinate clause is one that is necessary to 
the expression of the thought of the clause on which it depends ; as. 

The time is never lost thai is devoted to work. — Emerson. 

In this sentence, the subordinate clause is essential to the ex- 
pression of the thought of the clause on which it depends ; for it re- 
stricts the application of the antecedent. Determinative and 
descriptive clauses are Essential clauses. The Essential clause 
has no comma before it. 
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636. A Non-essential subordinate clause is not necessary to 
the expression of the thought of the clause on which it depends ; as, 

I tiuned off into a foot-path, which led along the borders of a field. 

— Irving. 

In this sentence, the subordinate clause is non-essential to the 
expression of the thought of the clause on which it depends. As 
the antecedent, foot-pathy is already sufficiently defined, the adjec- 
tival clause does not restrict its application, but simply adds a supple- 
mentary idea about it. A comma is regularly used to set off such 
a clause from its principal clause. 

The non-essential clause is not necessarily introduced by a rela- 
tive pronoun, but may be any type of subordinate clause ; as. 

He apologized, as it were, for his wealth. — Hawthorne. 

In this sentence, the subordinate clause is thrown into the sen- 
tence and does not affect its construction in any way : it is non- 
essential. 

636. An Essential clause introduced by a relative pronoun is 
not preceded by a comma, but a Non-essential clause introduced 
by a relative pronoun is preceded by a comma. 

Exercise 

In the following sentences, point out the essential and non- 
essential clauses : 

1. We are not the only men who know of this paper. — Stevenson. 

2. I got her through my old friend, Blandly, who has proved himself 
throughout the most surprising tnunp. — Stevenson. 

3. I know of my own knowledge that he has a banker's account, 
which has never been overdrawn. — Stevenson. 

4. We must lay to, if you please, and keep a bright lookout. 

— Stevenson. 

5. These orders were sufficient, I well knew, to insure their immediate 
disappearance. — Poe. 
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6. Buck, as was his custom, was lying in the comer. — London. 

7. Thornton's bluflF, if bluff it was, had been called. — London. 

8. He seldom, it is true, sent either his eyes or his thoughts beyond the 
boundaries of his own farm. — Irving. 

9. It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day. — Irving. 

10. The Avon, which winds through the park, makes a bend just at 
the foot of a gently sloping bank, which sweeps down from the rear of 
the house. — Irving. 

Exercise 

In the following sentences, explain the kind of condition and parse 
the predicate verbs : 

1. If he do bleed, I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal. 

— Shakespeare. 

2. Had I but died an hoiu: before this chance, I had lived a blessed 
time. — Shakespeare. 

3. If ye had not ploughed with my heifer, ye had not found out my 
riddle. — Bible. 

4. If I were your father's dog, you should not use me so. 

— Shakespeare. 

5. If I find ten righteous in the city, then I will spare the place for 
their sakes. — Bible. 

6. If we had been brothers, we must have been twins. — PoE. 

7. If here he stay, what can be done ? — Wordsworth. 

8. I have no respect for titled rank, unless it be accompanied with true 
nobility of soul. — Irving. 

9. If adversity overtake him, he will be the dearer to her from mis- 
fortune. — Irving. 

10. What might I not have made of thy fair world. 

Had I but loved thy highest creatures. — Tennyson. 

Elliptical Sentence 

637. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or group of words 
necessary to thfe grammatical construction. Many instances of 
ellipsis occur in the subordinate clause of the complex sentence. 
They are : 
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(a) Omission of the relative pronoun in the objective case, either 
as the direct object of a verb or as the object of a preposition ; as, 

He often recurred to a girl (whom) he called Mary. — Reade. 
Censure is the tax (that) a man pays to the public for being 

eminent. — Swut. 
Thou hast the sweetest face (that) I ever looked on. — Southey. 

(b) Omission of the relative pronoun in the nominative case ; as. 

Is there none (who) will tell the King I love — tho' so late ? 

— Tennyson. 
Have I no friend (who) will rid me of this. — Shakespeaee. 
There is not a man (who) would work there. — Blackmore. 

(c) Omission of the subject, or verb, or both in an adverbial 
clause; as, 

He has as many friends as (he has) enemies. — Shakespeare. 
I love Lavinia more than (I love) all the world. — Shakespeare. 
I have seen more days than you (have seen). — Shakespeare. 

((t) Omission of the demonstrative adverb thcU introducing a 
substantive clause ; as, 

I am told (that) he has had another execution in the house 

yesterday. — Shertoan. 
I did not know (that) you were here, sir. — Reade. 

(e) Omission of an entire clause ; as. 

You speak of the people as (you would speak of the people) if you 

were a god to punish. — Shakespeare. 
I always felt as (I would feel) if these men had no private life, 

no friendships like the rest of us. — Howells. 

In these sentences or sentences of this type, it is better to regard 
the clause as introduced by the conjunction-group as if, in which 
case there would be no ellipsis. There are many conjunction- 
groups (section 393) which introduce adverb clauses. 

(/) Omission of a clause of a Conditional sentence in form; as. 
For you there's nothing I would not do (if you would only let me). 
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Comparison of Clauses 

638. Substantive, Adjectival, and Adverbial clauses are fre- 
quently alike in form, especially when introduced by the words 
where and when. Examine the following sentences carefully : 

(i) Where Jackson was killed is known to all. 

(2) I have visited the place where Jackson was killed. 

(3) We spent the summer where Jackson was killed. 

In the first sentence, Where Jackson was killed is a substantive 
clause subject of the verb, is known. The interrogative adverb, 
where, has no antecedent expressed, but one implied. When the 
interrogative word has no antecedent expressed, but one implied, 
it introduces a substantive clause : its construction depends upon 
its relation to the rest of the sentence. 

In the second sentence, where Jackson was killed is an adjectival 
clause in its relation to the substantive, place. The relative adverb, 
where, has an antecedent, place, expressed, and the adjectival 
clause qualifies the antecedent by identifying it. A word is a rela- 
tive word when it describes, determines, or adds a supplemental 
idea to an expressed antecedent, and further when it joins a sub- 
ordinate clause to a principal clause. 

In the third sentence, where Jackson was killed is an adverbial 
clause of place in its relation to the verb, spent. Here no antece- 
dent is either expressed or implied, but the clause fixes the place 
of the action of the main verb by modifying its meaning. 

Remark. — It is not the form of a clause that determines its kind, but 
its function in relation to the rest of the sentence. 

The Subjunctive Mood 

539. Additional uses of the subjimctive are here given, and for 
convenience and reference those already given are repeated. 

The verb he has distinct forms for the subjunctive, but only the 
third person singular of the present and the present perfect tenses 
of other verbs may be recognized by the verb-endings. 
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In certain cases where need is felt for the subjunctive we make 
use of the auxiliaries. 

540. The subjunctive is used in dependent and in independent 
clauses to express ; 

{a) Volition : The Subjunctive of Volition represents the action 
or state as willed, and always implies authority on the part of the 
speaker: as, 

(i) Independent: 

This he the verse you grave for me. — Stevenson. 

Thou shalt not steal, — Bible. 
(2) Dependent: 

Go bid thy mistress when my drink is ready she strike upon the 
bell. — Shakespeare. 

(J) Wish: The Subjunctive of Wish represents the action as 
wished, A wish is expressed either by the subjimctive or subjunc- 
tive auxiliary may or would that; as, 

(i) Independent: 

God bless him. — Tennyson. 

May (xod forgive me I — Tennyson. 
(2) Dependent: 

I would that I were dead. — Tennyson. 

Oh, that my grief were thoroughly weighed ! — Bible. 

I wished fervently that he might not find my hiding place. 

— Bronte. 

(c) Condition Contrary to Fact: A condition is contrary to 
fact when it implies that the supposed case is impossible or im- 
fulfilled; as, 

He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. — Shakespeare. 

If I were Brutus now and he were Cassius, he should not humor 

me. — Shakespeare. 
Had she done so, he wotdd have held out. — Meredith. 

641. The Subjunctive, or the Subjunctive auxiliary, is foimd in 
dependent clauses expressing : 
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(a) Purpose : A Purpose clause is generally introduced by that 
or lest; as, 

Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, lest thy heart be put to 

proof. — Tennyson. 
She accepted his help that he might lead her to the stern of the 

vessel. — Meredith. 

(J) Comparison : A Comparison clause is generally introduced 
by as if; as, 

The mention of the Red Deeps made her feel as if the whole secret 

were betrayed. — Eliot. 
The effect of the fall, as everywhere seen from the valley, is as if it 

were 900 feet in vertical height. — Whitney. 

(c) Concession : A Concession clause is generally introduced by 
though; as, 

Though love fail, I can trust on in thy pride. — Browning. 
Though I be lost, I know which is the better. — Browning. 
Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none. — Shakespeare. 

(d) Indirectness : In Indirectness (a broader term than indirect 
discourse) the subjunctive is frequently used after verbs of think- 
ing and of saying; as, 

I asked her once if she were pleased with the tea ? — Richardson. 
I think I should never be tired of being with you. — Eliot. 

(e) Anticipation: The Subjunctive of Anticipation represents 
the action as expected or in prospect; as, 

Go bid thy mistress when my drink is ready she strike upon the 

bell. — Shakespeare. 

Upon the next tree shall thou hang alive till famine cling thee. 

— Shakespeare. 

542. The Potential Subjunctive represents the action as a 
possibility, and is expressed by the auxiliary may, or might, or can, 
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or could. The potential subjunctive is represented only by the 
subjunctive auxiliary, not by the subjunctive proper; as, 

(a) Independent: 

There of all the world you might imagine gods to sit. — Meredith. 

{h) Dependent: 

I thought you might have met her. — Wister. 

Exercise 

In the following sentences, explain fully the italicized sub- 
junctives, or subjunctive auxiliaries : 

1. Here will I stand till Caesar pass along. — Shakespeare. 

2. May she mix with men and prosper. — Tennyson. 

3. I wished fervently that he might not find my hiding place. 

— Bronte. 
• 4. Bessie, I could fancy a Welsh rabbit for supper. — Bronte. 

5. Death may be knocking at the door like the Commander's statue. 

— Stevenson. 

6. Thou shalt not steal. — Bible. 

7. Methusalem might be half an hour in telling what o'clock it was. 

— Steele. 

8. May he never know the troubles I have gone through. — Tennyson. 

9. Lancelot said, "that were against me." — Tennyson. 

10. 'Tis time that I were gone. — Tennyson. 

11. I ask her if she. toe me. — Tennyson. 

12.0 heaven ! were man but constant, he were perfect. — Shakespeare. 

13. O, that I were a glove upon that hand. 

That I might touch that cheek ! — Shakespeare. 

14. If it were done, when 'tis done, then ^twere well it were done quickly. 

— Shakespeare. 

15. Had the wretch kept his seat, it might have been well enough. 

— Richardson. 

16. She wotdd have flown had there been wings on her shoulders. 

— Meredith. 

17. Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow. 

— Bible. 
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18. Would he were here ! — Shakespeare. 

19. She only wants to be out of the highroad, that she may walk 
slowly. — Eliot. 

20. I say it were a standing disgrace. — Whitman. 



' / 
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Exercise 

In the following sentences, tell the kind of adverbial clause : 

1. As no man is bom an artist, so no man is bom an angler. 

— Walton. 

2. When we mean to build we first survey the plot. — Shakespeare. 

3. Napoleon's troops fought where every helmet caught some gleams 
of glory. — Napier. 

4. A book's a book although there's nothing in it. — Byron. 

5. Hie thee hither, that I may pour my spirits in thine ear. 

— Shakespeare. 

6. I'll fight till from my bones my flesh be hacked. — Shakespeare. 

7. A man is not completely born until he is dead. — Franklin. 

8. Where liberty dwells, there is my country. — Franklin. 

9. Draw near, that we the sweet songs of the monks may hear. 

— Wordsworth. 

10. He offered no excuse when he came the next morning. — Howells. 

11. I made them as distinct as they are in the original. — Poe. 

12. It does not punish that it may inflict suffering. — Webster. 

13. The remedy is worse than the disease. — Bacon. 

14. It takes the life of the murderer, that other murders may not be 
coDMnitted. — Webster. 

15. Let her travel where she may. — Wordsworth. 

16. The world should Hsten then, as I am listening now. 

— Wordsworth. 

17. I am as transparent as the water of Maule's well. — Hawthorne. 

18. Let us alight, as the birds do. — Hawthorne. 

19. Do with me as you will. — Hawthorne. 

20. Three may keep a secret, if two of them are dead. — Franklin. 

21. If I be shaven, then my strength will go from me. — Bible. 

22. As knowledge is more and more extended, this conviction becomes 
more and more general. — Webster. 

23. I hate the day, because it lendeth light to see all things. — Spenser, 
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24. Put a knife to thy throat if thou be a man given to appetite. 

— Bible. 

25. If thou canst read the writing, and make known to us the inter- 
pretation, thou shalt be clothed with scarlet. — Bible. 

26. When we cease to do we cease to live. — Shaw. 

27. The world is as full of fools as a tree is full of leaves. — Shaw. 

Analysis of the Complex Sentence 

543. The same system is used for the analysis of the Complex 
sentence as is used for the Simple sentence, with the following 
changes : 

1. In the column marked Connective y put the subordinate conjunction 
that introduces an adverbial clause, and the adverbs thaty if, and whether 
introducing substantive clauses. 

2. In the column marked Kind of clause and function of clause y tell 
whether the clause is substantive, adjectival, or adverbial; also its 
particular use. 

3. Before attempting to analyze a complex sentence, supply all words 
necessary to the grammatical structure. Remember that there must be 
one principal clause, and as many clauses as there are predicate verbs. 

4. There are six steps in the analysis of the complex sentence : 
(i) Supply ellipsis. 

(2) Divide the sentence into its principal clause and its subordinate 
clause or clauses. 

(3) Determine the type of the predicate by regarding the principal 
clause and the subordinate clause or clauses as simple sentences. 

(4) Name the kind of clause : substantive, adjectival, or adverbial. 

(5) Determine the use of each clause by its relation to the sentence 
structure : subject, object, predicate nominative, etc. ; descriptive, de- 
terminative, etc. ; denoting place, concession, comparison, condition, etc. 

(6) Separate the principal clause, and the subordinate clause or 
clauses into the various parts that constitute a sentence. 

Illustration 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. — Shakespeare. 
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i;^ step. You consider this. 
2d step, {a) You consider this 

(6) Though justice be thy plea 

(c) That none of us should see salvation, in the course of 
justice 
3i step, (a) Fourth type of predicate 

(6) Third type of predicate 

(c) Fourth type of predicate 
4/A step, (a) Principal clause 

(6) Adverbial clause 

(c) Substantive clause 
^ih step, (a) Principal clause 

(6) Clause of Concession 

(c) Apposition with the direct object this. 
6th step. See page 290. 

, Exercise A 

Analyze the following sentences from Macbeth according to the 
model given in section 544. 

1. The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. 

2. Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none. 

3. Had he not resembled my father as he slept, I had done it. 

4. There is warrant in that theft 

Which steals itself when there's no mercy left. 

5. I am one, my liege. 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 

6. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 
Till thou applaud the deed. 

7. Hie thee hither 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear. 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have crowned thee withal. 
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8. Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had lived a blessed time. 

9. Banquo, thy soul's flight, 

K it find heaven, must find it out to-night. 
10. Were I from Dusinane away and clear, 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. 

Exercise B 

From Jtditis Casar 

1. I do believe that these applauses are 

For some new honours that are heaped on Caesar. 

2. O, you and I have heard our fathers say 

There was a Brutus once that would have brook'd 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 
As easily as a king. 

3. What you have to say I will with patience hear. 

4. I am glad that my weak words 

Have struck but thus much show of fire from Brutus. 

5. I know that I will wear this dagger then. 

6. If this were true, then should I know this secret. 

7. He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffer fill. 

8. It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you. 

9. I remember the first time Caesar ever put it on. 

10. I'll tell you that which you yourselves do know. 

11. You have done that you should be sorry for. 

12. What touches us ourself shall be last served. 

Exercise C 

• From Macaulay's Essay on Samuel Johnson 

1. Dryden made a similar allusion to that statement before Johnson 
was bom. 

2. Mr. Croker, however, is imable to imderstand what the doctor 
meant. 

3. There is a still stranger instance of the editor's talent for finding 
difficulties in what is perfectly clear. 
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4. Mr. Croker tells us, indeed, that he has done only what BosweU 
wished to do, and was prevented from doing by the law of cop)rright. 

5. Johnson came up to London precisely at a time when the condition 
of a man of letters was most miserable and degraded. 

6. The prices paid by the booksellers to authors were so low that a 
man of considerable talents and unremitting industry could do little more 
than provide for the day which was passing over him. 

7. The manner in which the earlier years of his manhood had been 
passed had given to his demeanor, and even to his moral character, some 
peculiarities appalling to the civilized beings who were the companions of 
his old age. 

8. He could not imderstand how a sarcasm or a reprimand could make 
any man really imhappy. 

9. If we judged of him by the best parts of his mind, we should place 
him almost as high as he was placed by the idolatry of Boswell. 

10. He never examined foundations where a point was already ruled. 

11. He took it for granted that the kind of poetry which floiuished in 
his own time, which he had been accustomed to hear praised from his 
childhood, and which he had written with success, was the best kind of 
poetry. 

12. In short, the real use of traveling and studying history is to keep 
men from being what Tom Dawson was in fiction and Samuel Johnson 
was in reahty. 

Exercise D 

From Carlyle's Essay on Burns. In addition to analyzing these 
sentences, parse the italicized words : 

1. The Peasant Poet bears himself, we might say, like a King in exile. 

2. And a hundred years may pass on, before another such is given us 
to wasU. 

3. Is there not the fifth act of a tragedy in every death-bed, though it 
were a peasant's, and a bed of health ? 

4. A certain rugged sterling worth pervades whatever Bums has 
written. 

5. Lifted into that serene ether, whither he had wings given him to 
mount f he would have needed no other elevation. 

6. The world treated him with more rather than less kindness than it 
usually shows to such men. 
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7. We question whether there is not more tenderness of heart than 
soundness of judgment in these suggestions. 

8. As to money again , we do not believe that this was his essential 
want. 

9. Three gates of deliverance, it seems to us, were open for Bums: 
clear poetical activity ; madness ; or death. 

10. Matters had now taken such a shape with him as could no longer 
continue. 

11. Toil and industry would have been welcome, since Virtue dwelt 
with him. 

12. He who has much to imfold will sometimes unfold it imperfectly. 

Exercise £ 

From Tennyson's Idylls of the King, Analyze and parse the 
italicized words. 

1. I sat murmuring a light song I had heard thee sing. 

2. Swear to me thou wilt love me ev'n when old. 

3. Ashamed am I that I should tell it thee. 

4. Methinks there rides no knight. 

5. Said Arthur, "Whether would ye — gold or silver?" 

6. I know thee who thou art. 

7. Who should be King save him who makes \isfree. 

8. An old man's wit may wander ere he die. 

9. And there be those who deem him more than man. 

10. Let no one dream but that he loves me stUl. 

11. May God be with thee, sweet, when thou art old. 

12. And bid the host call what men soever were his friends. 



CHAPTER XVn 
THE COMPOUND SENTENCE 

646. A Compound sentence is a sentence made up of two or 
more principal clauses; as, 

Ye hold me fast in your heart and I hold you fast in mine. — Lanier. 

He who wins a thousand common hearts is therefore entitled to some 
renown ; but he who wins undisputed sway over the heart of a coquette 
is indeed a hero. — Irving. 

646. Coordinate conjunctions act merely as connectives : they 
are divided into four classes : 

Copulative 
Alternative 
Adversative 
Illative 

Copulative Conjunctions 

647. Copulative conjunctions simply add one statement to 
another; they are cumulative in their effect. The type of this 
class of conjunctions is and; as, 

My country is the world, and my religion is to do good. — Paine. 
The Infinite has sown His name in the heavens in burning stars, and 
on earth he has sown His name in the tender flowers. — Richter. 

648. Frequently the conjimction is omitted ; as, 

The artist's market is the heart of man ; 

The artist's price, some little good of man. — Lanier. 

649. The conjunctions nor and neither are copulative conjunc- 
tions when they are equivalent to and + not; as, 

294 
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For I know man ; nor will ye win >iim back. — Tennyson. 

(For I know man ; and ye will not win him back.) 

For I had never taken human life, neither done bodily harm. 

— Blackmore. 
(For I had never taken human life, and I had never done bodily harm.) 

Alternative Conjunctions 

550. Alternative conjunctions imply a choice between one state- 
ment and another. The type of this class of conjunctioHs is or; as, 

Surely it is an awful statement ; or there is none so on this side of the 
grave. — Burke. 
Pleasure must succeed to pleasure, else past pleasure turns to pain. 

— Browning. 
(6) The chief conjunctions of this class are : 

either, neither, or, nor, else, otherwise, etc. 

Adversative Conjunctions 

661. Adversative conjunctions imply that two statements are 
contrasted. The type of this class of conjimctions is hid; as, 

I have had many troubles in my life, htit the most of them never came. 

— Garfield. 
Hundreds of people can talk for one who can think ; hiU thousands can 
think for one who can see. — Ruskin. 

662. Frequently the adversative conjunction is omitted ; as, 

Happy is the hearing man ; imhappy the speaking man. — Emerson. 
Cruelty was the vice of the ancients ; vanity is that of the modem 
world. — Moore. 
The vile are only vile, the great are proud. — Byron. 

The chief conjimctions of this class are : 
yet, still, however, only, nevertheless, etc. 
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Illative Conjunctions 

663. Illative conjunctions denote an inference, a reason, a cause, 
or a necessary conclusion. The type of this class of conjunctions 
is for or therefore; as, 

But if thou wilt not send him, we will go down ; for the man said unto 
us, Ye shall not see my face, except your brother be with you. — Bible. 

Apparently there had been some appalling act of justice recently 
inflicted, /(7f his scholars were all busily intent upon their books. — Irving. 

The chief conjunctions of this class are : 

for, therefore, hence, moreover, consequently, wherefore, whence, etc. 

Ellipsis 

664. Ellipsis is frequent in the members of a compound sentence ; 
as, 

Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars {had they) to their 
windows. — Longfellow. 

Consult the dead upon things that were, 

But (consult) the living only on the things that are. — Longfellow. 

666. The coordinate conjunctions, both , . . and, not . . . but, 
not only , , , but also, either , , . or, neither . . . nor, should be 
followed by the same part of speech; as. 

Neither the grandees nor the orators proved good soldiers. 

— Macaulay. 
They were victorious both in the western and in the northern countries. 

— Macaulay. 
Charles was not only a most unscrupulous but a most unlucky dis- 
sembler. — Macaulay. 

666. The correct particle of correlation for neither is nor, for 
either is or, for such is as, for so is that, for as is so; as, 

It is with such half-way sinners as you that he busies himself. 

— Hawthorne. 
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667. The adverb not and the adjective no may be followed by 
or or nor with a slightly different meaning ; as, 

They had not been forced into service, nor had enlisted chiefly for the 
sake of lucre. — Macaulay. 

There is no true thing nor good thing on earth. — Stevenson. 

No City Charter or State Constitution, however ingenious, will make 
bad men give good government or keep good men from getting good 
results. — Childs. 

No possible shade of meaning or dehcate inflection on the page was 
allowed to slide imnoticed. — Nevinson. 

Exercise 

In the following sentences explain the kinds of coordination : 

1. Keep all you have and try for all you can. — Bulwer. 

2. Genius does what it must, and talent what it can. — Meredith. 

3. Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents. — Bible. 

4. Men Hved like fishes ; the great one devoured the small. — Sidney. 

5. Stand by thyself, come not near me ; for I am holier than thou. 

— Bible. 

6. I will praise thee ; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made. 

— Bible. 

7. Let me be buried in nothing but what is woolen ; let my corpse be 
carried in my coffin into the chapel. — Wesley. 

8. The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting. 

— Whitman. 

9. They were born poor, Kved poor, and poor they died. — Browning. 

10. The most triiunphant death is that of the mart)n: ; the most awful, 
that of the martyred patriot ; the most splendid that of the hero, in the 
hour of victory. — Southey. 

11. Go not forth into the field, nor walk by the way ; for the sword of 
the enemy and fear is on every side. — Bible. 

12. Four seasons fill the measure of the year; 
There are four seasons in the mind of man ; 
He hath his lusty Spring, when fancy clear 
Takes in all beauty with an easy span. — ELeats. 
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Additional Tense-Uses 

668. When an act is looked at by itself, with no reference to 
the time of any other act, the time-idea is Absolute; as. 

The moral purity of this man's life tvos worthy of all praise. — Hardy. 
Grover Cleveland's father was graduated from Yale in the early part 
of the last century. — White. 
It w a house of many memories. — Stevenson. 
It was without climax, and sometimes passed without applause. 

— White. 

669. When an act is looked at with reference to the time of 
any other act, the time-idea is Relative; as. 

The clock struck eleven when he entered the house. — Hardy. 

Radway had confidence in him because he lived in the same shanty 
with him. — White. 

The little man had jimiped back when Markheim had so suddenly 
confronted him with the mirror. — Stevenson. 

Harmony of Tenses 

660. The choice of tenses in the subordinate clause is deter- 
mined, generally speaking, by the tense of the principal clause, so 
that tense forms in the principal clause which refer to present or 
future time are usually followed by the present or perfect tense 
in the subordinate clause ; while tense forms in the principal 
clause which refer to past time are usually followed by a past 
tense in the subordinate clause. This principle of the relation of 
the tense of the subordinate clause to the tense of the principal 
clause is called Harmony of Tenses. The rule is more binding in 
modern English than it was formerly (I am come that they might 
have life. — Bible) . 

I promised to call upon him the next morning, that we might go 
together to the Abbey. — Addison. 
He had said he never would marry. — Cable. 
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Absence of Harmony 

661. The tenses of the principal and the subordinate clauses 
are not always in harmony, for one of the following reasons : 

1. The present tense may be used to express a result in the 
present time of an action in the past; as, 

It rained so hard last night that the ground is wet. 

2. Even when the verb of the principal clause is in the present, 
a past tense may be used in an indirect question which refers to 
an action in the past; as. 

You all know what I wanted, — Stevenson. 

3. Even when the verb of the principal clause is in the past, a 
present tense is used in the statement of general and imiversal 
truths; as, 

They all knew what a lad is. — Bennett. 

It was one of the wisest sayings of a very wise man, that the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance. — Stephens. 

Historical Present 

662. The present tense, used to recount vividly a rapid series 
of events, is called the Historical Present ; as, 

Down one way gallops Dan and down the other lumbers Rebel Jerry, 
each two hundred yards. A cry rings from vidette to vidette behind 
them and back to the guard. Two horsemen spur from the " advance " 
and take the place of the last two videttes, while the videttes in front 
take and keep the original formation until the column passes that cross- 
road, when Dean and Dillon gallop up to their old places in the extreme 
front again. — Fox. 

Habitual Action 

663. English has no special verb-form for the expression of 
habitual action. Sometimes the use of an adverbial enables the 
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simple present or past tense to have this meaning; but usually 
such expressions as " used to," " in the habit of," " was accus- 
tomed to," or the like, must be used ; as, 
That man's industry used to make me sick. — Shaw. 

Exercise A 

Analyze the following sentences according to the model in sec- 
tion 564, and parse the italicized words. The sentences are from 
Carlyle's Essay on Burns: 

1. Does Homer interest us now, because he wrote of what passed be- 
yond his native Greece, and two centuries before he was bom ; or because 
he wrote what passed in God's world, and in the heart of man, which is 
the same after thirty centuries ? 

2. A thousand battle-fields remain unsung, but the Wounded Hare 
has not perished without its memorials. 

3. His heart, indeed, is alive with a trembling adoration ; but there is 
no temple in his understanding. 

4. There was a hollowness at the heart of his life, for his conscience 
did not approve what he was doing. 

5. Some faults he has fallen into and a thousand misfortunes; but 
deep criminality is what he stands accused of, and they that are not 
without fein cast the first stone. 

6. These accusations, political and moral, it has since appeared, 
were false enough; but the world hesitated little to credit them. 

7. Mighty events turn on a straw ; the crossing of a brook decides the 
conquest of a world. 

8. Burns remained a hard working plough-boy, and British literature 
took its own course. 

9. We become men, not after we have become dissipated, and disap- 
pointed in the chase of false pleasures ; but after we have ascertained, 
in any way, what impossible barriers hem us in through life. 

10. Nay, do not all the elements of human virtues and all human vices; 
the passions at once of a Borgia and a Luther, lie written, in stronger or 
fainter lines, in the circumstances of every individual bosom, that has 
practised honest self-examination ? 
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Exercise B 

These sentences are from Macaulay's Essay on Johnson: 

1. Goldsmith was very justly described by one of his contemporaries 
as an inspired idiot, and by another as a being "Who wrote like an angel, 
and talked like a poor poll." 

2. His fame is great ; it will, we have no doubt, he lasting; but it is 
a fame of a peculiar kind, and indeed marvellously resembles infamy. 

3. All the world reads it, all the world deUghts in it ; yet we do not 
remember ever to have read or ever to have heard any expressions of respect 
and admiration for the man whom we owe so much instruction and 
amusement. 

4. We know him not as he was known to the men of his own gen- 
eration; but as he was known to the men whose father he might have 
been. 

5. The season of rich harvest was over; and the period of famine had 
begun. 

6. Richardson, like a man of sense, kept his shop ; and his shop kept 
him, which his novels, admirable as they are, woidd scarcely have done. 

7. In his early years he had occasionally seen the great ; but he had 
seen them as a beggar. 

8. But for the suffering which a hard world inflicts upon a delicate 
mind he had no pity ; for it was a kind of suffering which he could scarcely 
conceive. 

9. He turned his house into a place of refuge for a crowd of wretched 
old creatures who could find no other asylum ; nor could all their peevish- 
ness and ingratitude weary out his benevolence. 

10. He went himself on a ghost -hunt to Cock Lane, and was angry. 

666. Miscellaneous Sentences 

Exercise 1 

Analyze the following sentences, explain the mood of the verbs 
or verb phrases, and the harmony or absence of harmony of the 
tenses : 

I . Evidently business competition in New York had taught him that 
he who hesitates is lost. — Allen. 
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2. She turned her head to learn if the waggoner were coming. 

— Hasdy. 

3. Do you know who that woman was ? — Hakdy. 

4. You are happy, as once I was. — Poe. 

5. I wish I knew what o'clock it is. — Hardy. 

6. It is no affair of ours who his parents were. — Haedy. 

7. It seems as if an occult Power was moving the pen. — Thackeray. 

8. EMride's heart beat so violently that she could not sit still. — ^Hardy. 

9. I say to you, frankly, that in my opinion this government was 
made by our fathers on the white basis. — Douglas. 

10. But we are told that the crime of our age is the inordinate love of 
wealth. — McCall. 

11. But consider what a shot it was ! — Warner. 

Exercise 2 

Analyze the following sentences : 

1. For spirits, when they please, 

Can either sex assmne, or both ; so soft 

And imcompounded is their essence pure. — Paradise Lost. 

2. The courtesy of nations allows you are my betters, 
In that you are the first bom. — As You Like It. 

3. If it be true that "good wine needs no bush" 'tis true 
That a good play needs no epilogue. — As You Like It. 

4. If it were done when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly. — Macbeth. 

5. There are who have, at midnight hour, 

In slumber scaled a dizzy tower. — "^he Lady of the Lake. 

6. Dimcan is in his grave ; 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 

Can touch him further. — Macbeth. 

7. To say the truth, reason and love keep little 

Company together now-a-days. — A Midsummer* s Night's Dream. 

8. And when night 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 

Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. — Paradise Lost. 
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9. My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 

I found no man but he was true to me. — Julius Ccssar, 
10. For when the noble Cssar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arm, 
Quite vanquished him. — Julius Casar. 



Exercise 3 
Analyze and parse the italicized words : 

1. Welly says the knight, sitting down with great satisfaction, I sup- 
pose we are now to see Hector's ghost. — Roger at Church. 

2. The parson is always preaching at the squire, and the squire, to be 
revenged on the parson, never comes to church. — Roger at Church. 

3. There breathes not clansmen of thy time 

But would have given his life for thine. — The Lady of the Lake. 

4. Counsel, which seldom profits any one, he did not need. — Essay 
on Burns. 

5. Her too hast thou left 

To pine and waste in those sweet memories. — Idylls of the King. 

6. None named thee btU to praise. — Halleck. 

7. In this chair it is the custom of every one that visits the house to 
sit. — The Sketch Book. 

8. The colonists often treated them like beasts of the forest. — The 
Sketch Book. 

9. Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead. — Idylls of the King. 
10. These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. — The Deserted 

Village. 

Exercise 4 

Parse the non-modal forms, the verbal nouns, the verbal adjec- 
tives, and the abstract nouns of action : 

1. Introducing a fine woman to you is casting pearls before swine. 

— Shaw. 

2. To prohibit the play is to protect the evil which the play exposes. 

— Shaw. 

3. I want to avoid being a rascal. — Shaw. 
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4. I have no intention of becoming a man of biisiness. — Shaw. 

5. They are beautiful with the radiance of loving and being loved. 

— HOWELLS. 

6. When a man has anything to tell in this world, the difficulty is not 
to make him tell it, but to prevent him from telling it too often. — Shaw. 

7. Thus had she gone a-dreaming. — Wells. 

8. I plunged in, with two or three strokes brought myself to the spot, 
and finding that she had sunk again, dived down where I caught the 
gleaming of her clothes ; and throwing my left arm around her, shot up 
to the surface, holding her head above my own. — James. 

9. Often have I stood as a mere child amidst the charging squadrons 
and the bristling pikes of a general field of battle. — James. 

10. Did you mean me to go with the rest ? — Shaw. 

""i Exercise 6 

Analyze the following sentences, and parse the non-modal 
forms : 

1. You may think it is, at first, without its really being so. — James. 

2. To do it properly needs many of the elements of greatness. 

— Wells. 

3. Th&n I hit the newsboy for laughing at me. — Wells. 

4. It would be easy to trap him. — Allen. 

5. I may have to give myself away soon. — Allen. 

6. I only ask you not to say No, and to let me hope. — James. 

7. Tennessee's Partner was the first to shake his hand and greet him 
with affection. — Harte. 

8. The nurse carried me away in search of my only surviving parent. 

— James. 

9. The fallen man by that time had raised himself upon one arm. 

— James. 
10. I found the moon shining bright upon the moors. — James. 

r-^ Exercise 6 

Analyze the following sentences and parse the italicized words : 

I. She feared I would not like Audubon, since men so often sneer at 
those who (f in a great way wh(U they can do only in a poor one. — Allen. 
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2. The world never studies the failures of those who do not succeed 
in the end. — Allen. 

3. I don't believe that Georgiana cares for birds, or knows the dif- 
ference between a blackbird and a crow. — Allen. 

4. The other day, brilliant, warm, windless , I was tramping across the 
fields. — Allen. 

5. I never dreamed that she could bring me fresh news of that rare 
spirit whom I have so wished to see. — Allen. 

6. As for the Court in the reigns of Elizabeth and James we have full 
details. — Besant. 

7. Great and powerful must have been that dread sovereign. — Besant. 

8. The Litany finished, the Abbot advanced towards the prostrate 
brother. — Besant. 

9. I have felt the beauty of the world. — Allen. 

10. And I would I could know what swimmeth below when the tide 
comes in 
On the length and the breadth of the marvellous marshes of Glynn. 

— Lanier. 



Exercise 7 

Analyze the following sentences and explain the mood of the 
verbs or verb phrases : 

1. If I am to be sent home in disgrace, you wiU have to come with me. 

— Wells. 

2. If adversity overtake him, he will be the dearer to her for mis- 
fortune. — Irving. 

3. If disgrace settle upon his name, she will still love and cherish him. 

— Irving. 

4. If power were my aim I should not come here for it. — Shaw. 

5. I never wanted to shirk my share in whatever evil must be en- 
dured, whether it be suffering or sin. — Shaw. 

6. Don't let Effie come to see me till my grave be growing green. 

— Tennyson. 

7. And they sew, sew, sew, as if eternal sewing were eternal happiness, 
eternal salvation. — Allen. 

8. Ask if he be Colonel Masterton. — James. 
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9. Had I been sure that the duchess would have told her own story to 
her husband, I might have held my peace. — James. 

10. Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us and show us to be 
watchers. — Shakespeare. 

-; '^ Exercise 8 

Analyze the following sentences : 

1. Should a woman's virtue move 
Me to perish for her love ? 

Or her well-deserving known 

Make me quite forget mine own ? — Golden Treasury. 

2. If she be not such to me, 

What care I how good she be ? — Golden Treasury, 

3. Let old Timotheus yield the prize 
Or both divide the crown ; 

He raised a mortal to the skies ; 

She drew an angel down. — Golden Treasury, 

4. For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 

— Golden Treasury. 

5. The golden hours on angel wings 
Flew o'er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me as Hght and life 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. — Golden Treasury. 

6. In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 

— Golden Treasury, 

7. How often have I blessed the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 
And all the village train, from labours free. 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 

— Golden Treasury. 



1 - 
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8. Have you not seen the partridge, 
Viewing the hawk approaching nigh ? 
She cuddles close beneath the brake, 
Afraid to sit, afraid to fly. — Pkior. 

9. I sent thee late a rosy wreath; 
Not so much honouring thee 
As giving it a hope that there 

It could not withered be. — B. Jonson. 

10. His heart in me keeps him and me in one, 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guide. — Raleigh. 



Exercise 9 

These sentences are selected from Burke's Speech on CancilicUion. 
Analyze the sentences and parse the italicized words : 

1. Refined policy ever has been the parent of confusion ; and ever will 
be soj as long as the world endures. 

2. As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn from the sea by 
their fisheries, you had all that matter ftdly opened at your bar. 

3. It is an object well worth fighting for. 

4. It is not easy to make a monopoly of theorems and corollaries. 

5. Liberty might be safe, or migfU be endangered, in twenty other 
partictdars, without their being much pleased or alarmed. 

6. Who are you, that should fret and rage, and bite the chains of 
nature ? 

7. Slaves as these unfortimate black people are, and dull as men are 
from slavery, must they not a little suspect the offer of freedom from that 
very nation which has sold them to their present masters ? 

8. But let us suppose all these moral difficulties got over. 

9. Your Irish pensioners wotdd starve, if they had no other fimd to 
live on, 

10. Unless you consent to remove this cause of difference it is impos- 
sible, with decency, to assert that the dispute is upon what it is avowed 
to be. 
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Exercise 10 

Analyze the following sentences : 

1. As we were now to hold up our heads a little higher in the world, 
my wife suggested that it would be proper to sell the colt, which was 
grown old, at a neighboring fair, and buy us a horse that would carry 
single, or double upon an occasion, and make a pretty appearance at 
church or upon a visit. — Goldsmith. 

2. As the fair happened on the following day, I had intentions of 
going myself; but my wife persuaded me that I had got a cold, and 
nothing could prevail upon her to permit me from home. — GoLDSinrH. 

3. Olivia would be drawn as an Amazon, sitting upon a bank 
of flowers, dressed in a green Joseph, rich laced with gold, and a whip 
in her hand. — Goldsmith. 

4. Whether I am right or wrong, in these small moralities, one thing 
is sure enough, to wit, that hope is thfe fastest traveller, at any rate in the 
time of youth. — Blackmore. 

5. And the English serving-man and maid, who might have cleared 
up everything, either were bribed by master Jones, or else decamped of 
their own accord with the reUcs of the baggage. — Blackmore. 

6. Whether Annie's logic was good or sound, I am sure I cannot tell ; 
but it seemed to me that she ought to have left the Jericho traveller alone, 
inasmuch as he rather fell among Tom Fagguses, than resembled them. 

— Blackmore. 

7. The fact that there is a snake in a pyramid, or the fact that Han- 
nibal crossed the Alps, are in themselves as improfitable to us as the fact 
that there is a green blind in a particular house in the Threadneedle 
Street, or the fact that a Mr. Smith comes into the city every morning on 
top of the Blackwell stage. — Macaulay. 

8. He affronted his friends for talking to him about CatiUne's con- 
spiracy, and declared that he never desired to hear of the Punic War 
again as long as he hved. — Macaulay. 

9. The Tory fox-himter asks what traveUing is good for, except to 
teach a man to jabble French, and to talk against passive obedience. 

— Macaulay. 
10. Education, to accomplish the ends of good government, should 
be imiversally diffused. — Webster. 



CHAPTER XVm 

CAPITAL LETTERS AND PUNCTUATION 

Capital Letters 

666. Capitals should be used for: 

(a) The first word of a sentence, the first word of a line of poetry, 
the first word of any direct quotation, or the first word of a question 
within a sentence; as, 

There are no accidents in my philosophy. — Lincoln. 
"Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the himter home from the hill." — Stevenson. 
They say, " That is a matter for the administration ; we have nothing 
to do with it." — Bryce. 
Ask yourself, What is the main idea of this assignment ? — Lockwood. 

{b) The names of the Deity ; as. 

Many years have elapsed since Providence flimg Mr. Watts out of the 
Auld Licht kirk. — Bahrie. 

(i) Personal pronouns (except in the Bible) referring to Deity 
are usually capitalized ; as. 

When He returns, all will be sleeping sound. — Buchanan. 

(c) Proper names of persons, places, oceans, seas, rivers, build- 
ings, ships ; as, 

There lies the road to Norway; a dear road for Sir Patrick Spens 
and his Scots Lords ; and yonder smoke on the hither side of Largo Law 
is Aberdour, from whence they sailed to seek a queen for England. 

— Stevenson. 
The Warren Hastings had gone down in fifteen fathoms. — Kingsley. 

310 
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(d) Personal titles, whenever they have the value of proper 
nouns; as, 

My Lord Bathurst might remember all the stages of the progress. 

— Burke. 
The King was ill provided with artillery. — Macaulay. 

(e) The first word and every important word (that is, all except 
articles, prepositions, and conjunctions) in titles of books, peri- 
odicals, poems, essays; as. 

In the Quarterly Review ^ some little time ago, was an estimate of the 
celebrated French critic. — Arnold. 
I came upon a project of his for a new version of the Book of Job. 

— Arnold. 

Note. — This rule is not followed in modern Hbrary cataloguing. 

(/) Days of the week, months of the year, festivals, but not 
seasons; as, 

When April sap rims through the trees the trimk swells. — Hillis. 
Ah, distinctly, I remember it was in the bleak December. — Poe. 
Observe them at their Christmas party. — Russell. 

(g) Religious denominations, political parties, corporations, 
companies; as. 

Nowhere has Puritanism found so adequate an expression. — Arnold. 

The modern Independents have a newspaper. — Arnold. 

The General Electric Company controls at least 250,000 horse power. 

— HiSE. 

(A) Names of historical eras and important events ; as. 

But we must offer a few remarks on the spirit and tendency of the 
Revolution of 1688. — Macaulay. 
In the Age of Elizabeth all doubt seems to vanish from English history. 

— Long. 

(i) North, east, south, west only when they designate divisions 
of the covmtry; as. 

Even a mob lynching a horse thief in the West has consideration for 
the criminal. — Bryce. 
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Her father takes her North, I believe, whenever anyone will invite 
them. — WiSTER. 

(7) Adjectives derived from proper nouns, and usually the noun 
modified by the proper adjective ; as, 

Particularly in the Eastern cities, I never heard American politics 
discussed. — Bryce. 
Of all places for a view, this Calton Hill is perhaps the best. 

— Stevenson. 

(k) The pronoim / and the interjection O; as, 

That drop is my death-warrant ; / shall die. — Keats. 
I have come ere the dawn, O beloved. — Lanier. 

(0 The name of any object that is personified ; as, 

That specter lifts the coffin lid of Hope, and Joy, and ZjOVC. 

— Prentice. 
All Nature seems at work. — Coleridge. 

(m) Names of college classes, departments, courses, subjects ; as. 

It is during the Freshman year that a youth must catch the secret of 
study. — LocKWOOD. 

(n) The Bible, and equivalent words or phrases for the Bible ; 
as. 

He wrote it out on pages the exact size of those in the Bible and did 
not scruple to fasten these into the Holy Book itself. — Barrie. 

(a) Important words for emphasis, especially in text books in- 
dicating topics. Usage varies. Many examples illustrating this 
rule are found in this text book. 

PUNCTUATION 

667. To simplify and standardize punctuation, as far as possible, 
is the present tendency. The following are the chief rules of punc- 
tuation : 
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Period 
B68. The period (.) is used: 

(a) After every declarative sentence, provided the sentence is 
not uttered with heightened feeling ; as, 

The Americans are a good-natured people. — Bryce. 

(fi) After an abbreviation or initial ; as, 

A new degree was devised, the degree of B.S. — Jordan. 

Exclamation 

669. The exclamation ( ! ) mark is used : 

(a) After every declarative and every interrogative sentence 
uttered with heightened emotion; -as. 

Since Sir Patrick sailed from Aberdour, what a multitude have gone 
down in the North Sea ! — Stevenson. 

(jb) After emphatic exclamatory words, phrases, and clauses ; as 

What a beautiful view of the city ! — Hawthorne. 
What ! a boat — a small boat — passing beneath that arch into yon- 
der roaring gulf ? — Borrow. 

(c) To express doubt ; as, 

An abbey ! But she doubted as she looked round the room. — Austen. 

(d) After interjections ; as, 

Alas ! 'tis ever thus the destiny. — Simms. 

Frequently a comma is used after the interjection, and the 
exclamation mark is used after the entire sentence; as. 

Oh, what if a sound should be made ! — Lanier. 
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Interrogation 
670. The interrogation ( ?) mark is used : 

(a) After every interrogative sentence, provided it is not uttered 
with heightened emotion; as, 

What are our woes and sufferance ? — Byron. 
Do I speak to a woman, or a babe ? — Kipling. 

(b) After every direct question ; as, 

And his disciples asked him, saying, Master, who did sin, this man, or 
his parents ? — Bible. 

(c) In parentheses to express doubt; as, 
Chaucer was born in 1340 ( ?). — Long. 

Comma 
571. The comma (,) is used : 

(a) To separate the members of a compound sentence when they 
are short and have no comma within the clause; as, 

The first drops of the rain began to fall on the roof, and he could hear 
shouts of joy in the parched city. — Kipling. 
His age was then scarcely forty-five, but he looked more. — Bennett. 

(b) To separate words, phrases, and -clauses of like construction 
without a conjunction ; as. 

Kings Port holds many sacred nooks, many comers, many vistas that 
should deeply stir the spirit. — Wister. 

(i) If the conjunction is used between the last two, the comma 
must be retained ; as. 

They had lunched upon cocoa, sherry, and croquettes. — Wister. 

(c) To set off parenthetical expressions ; as, 

Politics, to be sure, is a profession. — Bryce. 
Arthur's, as you know, was a loving nature. — Eliot. 
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{d) To denote the omission of a word or words ; as, 

I am struggling to maintain the government, not to overthrow it. 

— Lincoln. 
(e) To set off words in direct address ; as, 

Take him home with you, Jidia. — Wister. 
Father, you have been too much influenced by my mother's tears. 

— Allen. 

(/) To set off a dependent clause that comes before its principal 
clause; as, 

// he does not come home to-night , something has happened. — Allen. 
Before I coidd accomplish my design, I felt myself seized by the body. 

— Borrow. 

(g) To set off words or groups of words in apposition ; as. 

How ill was the hero of Chattanooga, her poor dear father? — Wister. 
My cousin, Doctor Beaugarcon, assures me that the yoimg man's in- 
juries are trifling. — Wister. 

(h) To set off absolute phrases ; as, 

These being his functions, it becomes him to feel all confidence in him- 
self. — Emerson. 

The messenger being gone, the philosopher remarked : What a worthy 
messenger ! — Thoreau. 

(i) To set off a non-essential clause from the rest of the sentence ; 
as, 

To a philosopher all news, as it is called, is gossip. — Thoreau. 
He took it all as a part of his daughter's goodness, which made his 
misfortune the sadder to him. — Eliot. 

(j) To set off a short direct quotation ; as, 

"/ have just one word to say to you," said the dealer. — Stevenson. 
*'She belonged to you, Choppy," $aid Wee Willie Winkie. — Kipling. 
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(k) To set oS adverb phrases when they open a sentence, or 
when they are not closely connected with the context ; as, 

From these fear-stricken ravings , Markheun's eyes returned to the body 
of his victim. — Stevenson. 
It was not 80, at least, with him. — Stevenson. 

(/) To separate the words yes or no from the rest of the sentence ; 
as. 



(( 



No, I'm not afraid of you, Rob." — Garland. 
"Yes, my friend," I replied, "we are going thither." — Borrow. 

(m) To separate adjectival phrases and clauses, imless they are 
descriptive or determinative ; as. 

Hanging diligently over her sewing, Maggie was a sight any one might 
have been pleased to look at. — Eliot. 

(») To separate adjectives modifying the same noim, if they are 
coordinate in thought ; as. 

Slender, striped water-snakes glided across the stagnant pools. 

— Garland. 
The moon shone bright over the vast, silent plain. — Locke. 

{o) To separate adjectives in the appositive position from the 
noun they modify; as. 

Butterflies, yellow and white, fluttered around moist places in the 
ditch. — Garland. 

{p) To separate the words as, namely, to wit, etc., from what 
follows; as. 

Nouns have four case-uses; as, nominative, genitive, dative, and 
accusative. 

(g) In writing dates and addresses ; as, 

Jime 1, 1 914. 

Hon. W. J. Bryan, Washington, D.C. 
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In addressing envelopes, it is customary to omit all punctua- 
tion marks, except periods after abbreviations or titles. 

(r) To prevent ambiguity, that is, wherever the context re- 
quires it for clearness; as. 

Whatever is, is right. — Pope. 

The reasons for believing that Shakespeare could not have written 
them, are weak in the extreme. — Wallace. 

Semicolon 
672. The semicolon (;) is used: 

(a) To separate coordinate clauses that are complex in structure, 
or that are loosely connected, or that are divided by commas ; as, 

Charles the First was an object of suspicion and dislike to a large 
proportion of those who yet shuddered at the thought of sla3dng him ; 
Charles the Second would excite all the interest which belongs to dis- 
tressed youth and innocence. — Macaulay. 

And while you are looking, across upon the Castle Hill, the drums 
and bugles begin to recall the scattered garrison; the air thrills with 
the soimd; the bugles sing loud; and the risiug flourish mounts and 
melts into the darkness like a star ; a martial swan-song, fitly roundmg 
in the labors of the day. — Stevenson. 

(b) To separate a series of phrases or clauses having a common 
dependence upon what precedes or follows ; as, 

It seems to me that, in consequence of this absence of rule or prin- 
ciple, one side is at present as often wrong as the other ; the interference 
of government is, with about equal frequency, improperly invoked and 
improperly condemned. — Mill. 

(c) Before the words as, namely, to wit, etc., when they introduce 
examples or illustrations ; as. 

In my experience of life a truth which soimds very much like a para- 
dox has often asserted itself; namely^ that a man's worst difficulties 
begin when he is able to do as he likes. — Newman. 
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Colon 

673. The colon ( : ) is used : 

(a) To separate the clauses of a compound sentence, when they 
themselves have already been divided by semicolons ; as, 

There are often good reasons for not holding him to the responsibility ; 
but these reasons must arise from the special expediencies of the case: 
either because it is a kind of case in which he is on the whole likely to 
act better, when left to his own discretion, than when controlled in any 
way in which society have it in their power to control him ; or because 
the attempt to exercise control would produce other evils, greater than 
those which it would prevent. — Mill. 

(b) To introduce an enumeration ; as, 

The capital leading questions on which you must this day decide are 
these two : first, whether you ought to concede ; and, secondly, what 
your concession ought to be. — Burke. 

(c) To introduce a formal quotation ; as, 

But a critic must say of them the worst thing he has to say : "They 
were men who failed in their characteristic aim;" they attempted to 
describe numerous sets of complicated characters, and they failed. 

— Bagehot. 

(d) To separate an afterthought or secondary thought from the 
main thought ; as. 

But there are tears in them : her tears were all wept away in the weary 
night. — Eliot. 

(e) After the salutation, at the beginning of a letter ; as, 
My dear Sir : Gentlemen : Dear Madam : 

Quotation Marks 

674. Quotation marks (" ") are used : 

(a) To enclose every direct quotation; as, 

"Have you ever seen him intemperate?" I asked. — Wister, 
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(b) To enclose each part of a broken quotation ; as, 

"I suppose," said the Briton, "yoiu: nephew was too sick to resist 
him." — WiSTER. 

(c) A quotation within a quotation is indicated by single quo- 
tation marks. A quotation that covers more than a paragraph 
takes the quotation marks at the beginning of each paragraph, 
but only at the end of the last paragraph ; as, 

"* We will suppose,' said the miser, 'that his symptoms are such and 
such ; now, doctor, what would you have directed him to take ? ' " — Poe. 

Dash 
676. The dash ( — ) is used: 

(a) To indicate an incomplete sentence, or an abrupt change ; as, 

Wandering among these recent graves, my dear friends, we may chance 
to — , but no, I will not end my sentence. — Lowell. 

(b) To emphasize a word or thought ; as, 

The imiverse was still — awftUly still. — Locke. 

If the Nation were at war — and it may be at war before many years 
— every one of us would gladly give his blood and life for it on the field 
of battle. — Beveiodge. 

Then a figure came out into the road — a woman — Julia ! 

— Garland. 

{c) To denote hesitation, embarrassment, or deliberation on the 
part of the speaker; as. 






I — I'm engaged to my friend here," Pen answered. — Thackeray. 
I — I want you — to like me, Julyie." — Garland. 



(d) After a colon introducing a long formal quotation ; as, 

I may not understand them, but I have thought of them a great deal : — 
"And if any man hear my words and believe not, I judge him not: 
for I came not to judge the world but to save the world." — Allen. 
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(e) To enclose parenthetical or explanatory words or groups of 
words; as, 

Fanny Robin — Miss Everdene's youngest servant — can't be found. 

— Hasdy. 

(/) To denote the omission of a part of a name, etc. ; as, 
Well, but, G , what of the purloined letter? — Poe. 

Apostrophe 
876. The apostrophe (') is used : 

(a) To form the genitive case ; as. 

He squeezed Foker's hand. — Thackeray. 

I briskly called the General's attention to him. — Wister. 

(b) To denote the omission of a letter or letters ; as, 

"Why, who's that, Mr. Peggotty ?" — Dickens. 
Now, ril tell you something else. — Wister. 

(c) To form the plural of letters, figures, signs, etc. ; as. 
We allow a limited number of D's to coimt for a degree. — Hyde. 

Parentheses and Brackets 

677. Parentheses ( ) are used to enclose words or groups of words 
that have no necessary or vital connection with the sentence with 
which they are used ; as, 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. — Hunt. 

678. Brackets [ ] are used to enclose words or groups of words 
of an explanatory nature — words added by the writer quoting ; 
as, 

[Enter Tobias (Goll) from the hut.] He cries, "O, how refreshing, 
after seven long weeks, to feel these warm sunbeams again. 

— Thackeray. 



- J 
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Italics 
579. Italics are used : 

(a) To emphasize a word or group of words ; as, 

It is not what a lawyer tells me I may do, but what humanity, reason, 
and justice tell me I ought to do. — Burke. 

(b) To designate foreign words that have not been received into 
the English language; as, 

The claim of a privilege seems rather, ex vi termini, to imply a superior 
power. — Burke. 

(c) Instead of quotation marks to designate the name of a news- 
paper, of a ship, of a periodical, of any artistic work, etc. ; as. 

The modem Independents have a newspaper, the Nonconformist, 
written with great sincerity and ability. — Arnold. 
My sister writes of witnessing a performance of the opera Lohengrin. 

— WiSTER. 

Caution : Italics should be sparingly used. 

Exercise 

Justify the correctness of the use of the capital letters and the 
punctuation marks in the following sentences : 

1. Was I aware that he had been the cause of postponing the young 
people's joy twice ? — Wister. 

2. The General's talk to me (as I felt as I took in how his health had 
been the centred point) was probably the result of previous arrangements 
with Hortense herself. — Wister. 

3. Thrice recently it has come to America, but in two of the instances 
the victor was of foreign birth — Professor Michelson being a native of 
Germany and Dr. Carrel of France. — Lockwood. 

4. Or, let one say to one's self: This subject, whatever its attrac- 
tiveness or lack of attractiveness, is the sort of thing that comes to life 
out there in the world — the sort of thing that men are stiunbling over 
on every hiunan highway. — Lockwood. 
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5. The primitive American college was built strictly on English 
models. — Jordan. 

6. It was something over thirty years ago when Herbert Spencer 
asked this great question, ''What knowledge is of most worth?" 

— Jordan. 

7. Not long ago, the subject of discussion in a thoughtful address 
was "The Peril of the Small College." — Jordan. 

8. Above all, in the West, where education is free, we should insist 
that free tuition means serious work. — Jordan. 

9. A student whom he asked how he was getting on replied, " Pretty 
well; I'm getting gentleman's grade." "Oh," said President Lowell, 
"you are getting A or E." — Hyde. 

10. College teachers know that the world must have trained work- 
men, skilled operatives, clever buyers and sellers, efficient directors, 
resourceful manufacturers, able lawyers, ministers, physicians, and 
teachers. — Meiklejohn. 

11. Calvinism and Arminianism are trifling matters compared with the 
fact that God is and that we may call him our Father. — Thoburn. 

12. There will be some astonished people who reach heaven and And 
that Christ was neither Methodist, nor Presbyterian, Calvinist nor 
Arminian — that He cared for none of these things except as they ham- 
pered and hindered those who believed them instead of believing Him, 
who worshiped them instead of using them to serve Him. — Thoburn. 

13. Coleridge says somewhere that the preeminence of the Bible lies 
in the fact that it finds us. — Thoburn. 

14. We have three papers — the Quill for literature, the Orient for 
college news, and the Bugle for college records and college humor. 

— Hyde. 

15. How these old Greeks, indeed, would have seized on him ! 

— Whitman. 

16. Why, then, should Choppy be guilty of the unmanly weakness of 
kissing — vehemently kissing — a "big girl," Miss Allardyce, to wit? 

— Kipling. 

17. A war voliune, black, fiery, furious, awful — this comprised the 
second part of her history: it contained the overthrow of half of the 
American people, and the downfall of the child princess Gabrella. 

— Allen. 
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18. Measured as income, its public wealth will be large ; measured as 
capital, it will be small. — Hadley. 

19. This does not appeal to me as being Success in Life. — Stevenson. 

20. LowelFs Biglow Papers, Holmes's Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, and Mark Twain's Innocents Abroad were multiplied in cheap 
editions in London without any payment to the authors. — Matthews. 
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154; limiting, 155; classes of limiting, 
156; articles, 157-162; pronominal, 
163-171; numeral, 172; cardinal, 173; 
ordinal, 174; conunon and proper, 175; 
inflection of, 176-189; adherent, apposi- 



tive, predicate position of, 190-193 ; as 
predicate nominative, 194; as adjunct 
accusative, 195; function-group, 198; 
how to parse, 199 ; review questions on, 
201; difference between participle and, 

332-334 

Adjunct accusative : explained, 7i(«), 195, 
217; like and unlike predicate nomina- 
tive, 221; infinitive as, 319 (c), 323; 
gerund as, 326 (d) ; participle as, 331 {b) ; 
may be, 478; verbs with, 479; non- 
modal forms with, 479 ; appositive con- 
nective of, 481 ; position of, 482 

Adverbial: defined, 15; infinitive as, 321 
Ca)-(c) ; may be, 443 (a)-{g) ; position 
of, 444 (a)-(e) 

Adverbial accusative, defined, 7X (/); 
nouns as, 362 

Adverbial clause: defined, 512; of time, 
514; of place, 515; of manner, 516; of 
degree, 517; of comparison, 518; of 
purpose, 519; of result, 520; of cause, 
521 ; of concession, 522 ; mood in, 512- 
522 

Adverbial phrase, explained, 359, 374 

Adverbs: defined, 9, 343; classes accord- 
ing to meaning, 344, (i)-(5); classes 
according to use, 345-35© ; there, 351; 
w, 352; formation of, 353-355 ; compar- 
ison of, 356-358; function-group of, 
363; how to parse, 364; review ques- 
tions on, 366 

Agreement, 422 ; special cases of, 422 (a)~ 
(g); this and that, 436 

a-hunting, etc., 337 

aU, 399 

Analysis, defined, 405 

Antecedent: defined, 124, 503; omission 
of, 133, S05; may be, 504 (a)-ic) ; posi- 
tion of, 506 

Anticipation, subjunctive of, 541 (e) 

any one, any body, 144 
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Apostrophe, rules for, 59-63, 67, 576 326 

Apposition, defined, 74 

Appositive: defined, 74; position, 192; 

infinitive as, 319 (e) ; gerund as, 326 (/) 
Articles: defined, 157-159; indefinite, 

160-162 ; repetition and omission, 196- 

197 ; in adherent position, 191 (a) 
as, relative pronoun, 137 ; other uses, 399 ; 

construction of, 508 
ask, with secondary and direct object, 

218 
as regards, as fcUows, etc., 297 (3) 
Assiunptive clause, 532 
Auxiliary verb: defined, 8 (6); 286; list 

of, 287; special discussion of, 298- 

309 

he, prefix, 353 (a) 

be, uses of, 288 (a)-(«) ; conjugation of, 

289 ; with adjective, 360 
become, etc., with predicate nominative, 448 
betlar, 399 
boih, 399 

both . . . and, 555 
brackets, rules for, 578 
but, equivalent to relative pronoun, 136, 

509 ; other uses, 399 

can, covld, conjugation of, 300; meaning 

of, 302 ; special use of, 542 
Capital letters, rules for, 566 
Cardinals: explained, 173; a& nouns, 173 

(a) ; plural of, 173 (6) 
Case, defined, 55 
Case-forms: explained, 55-56; of nouns, 

57. 89 ; of pronouns, 88-89 
Case-uses : explained, 70-74 ; of pronouns 

illustrated, 147 
Cause, clause of, 521 ; mood in, 521 (2) ; 

in that, for that, 521 (4) ; abridged, 

521 (5) 
Clauses: principal and subordinate de- 
fined, 22; adjectival, 128; descriptive, 
130; determinative, 131; adverbial, 
391 ; infinitive, 458-460 ; substantive, 
488-496 ; adjectival, 498-502 ; adver- 
bial, 512-522; conditional and conclu- 
sional, 523-530; interrogative and 
declarative, 531 ; assumptive, 532 ; 
essential, 534; non-essential, 535; co- 
ordinate clauses, 545-553 



Cognate object, defined, 71 (^, 457 ; with 

complete verbs, 222 (a) 
Collective nouns : defined, 33 ; verbs with, 

33 («) ; become common nouns, 33 {b), 

422 (6)-(c) 
Colon, rules for, 573 
come, verb of motion, 267, 270 
Comma, rules for, 571 
Common and proper adjectives, 175 
Common noims, defined, 32; equivalent 

to proper nouns, 32 (a) 
Comparative degree: defined, 178; of 

adjectives, 179-183; followed hy than, 

185 (a) ; not followed by than, 186 (a) ; 

in -tor by to, 187 ; strengthened by ad- 
verb, 189 
Comparison: of adjectives, 176-183; ir- 
regular, 185 ; defective; 186; of adverbs, 

356-357 ; irregular, 358 
Comparison, clause of, 518; mood in, 

518 (3), 541 (ft) ; elliptical, 518 (4) 
Comparison of clauses, 538 
Comparison, subjunctive of, 541 (6) 
Complete predicate: defined, 20, 412, 440; 

analysis of, 441, 442, 445, 453, 465, 477 
Complete subject, defined, 20, 412, 434; 

analysis of, 435 
Complex sentence: defined, 128, 416 

(6), 486; analysis of, 543-544 
Compound nouns, plural of, 54 
Compound predicate, 419 
Compound pronouns, explained, I38r-i4i 
Compound sentence, defined, 416 {c), 545 ; 

discussed, 546-557 ; analysis of, 564 
Compound tenses, 273 
Concern or reference, dative of, 73 (ft), 467 
Concession, clause of, 522 ; mood in, 522 

(3) ; subjunctive of, 541 (c) 
Conclusional clause, 524-525 
Conditional clause, 524-525; changes in 

form of, 528 ; introduced by, 529 
Conditional complex sentence, defined, 

523-525 

Conditions, kinds of, 526-527 

Conjugation, explained, 283 

Conjunctions: defined, 11, 385; kinds of , 
386 ; coordinate, 388, 547-553 ; correla- 
tive, 389; subordinate, 390-391; cor- 
relative adverb and, 392; fimction- 
group, 393 ; how to parse, 394 ; review 
questions on, 396 
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Connection, genitive of, 6q 

Connectives: appositive, 451; conjunc- 
tions, 546 

Contrary to fact, condition, 232 (c) ; 526- 
527 ; subjunctive in, 540 (c) 

Coordinate conjunctions, 388, 547-553 

Coordination in sentences, 387 

Correlative adverb and conjunction, 392 

Correlative conjunction, 389 

dare, dared, durst, 308 

Dash, rule for, 575 

Dative, uses of, 72 (a)-(6), 466-468; 
equivalents of, 469 ; with like, etc., 470 ; 
with impersonal verbs, 471-472; posi- 
tion of substantive in, 473-475 

Dative-equivalent, 469 

Declarative clause, defined, 531 

Declarative sentence, defined, i, 407; 
punctuation of, 409 

Declension, defined, 25, 36; of nouns, 57; 
of personal pronouns, 87, 92-94; of 
demonstrative pronouns, 106; of inter- 
rogative pronouns, 113; of rdative pro- 
nouns, 126 

Defective verbs, explained, 254 

Definite article, defined, 158; special uses 

of, 159 (a)-(c) 
Degree, clause of, 517 ; mood in, 517 (3) 
Deity, words for the, 566 (6) 
Demonstrative adjective, defined, 166; 

words yon and yonder, 166 (a) 
Demonstrative adverbs, explained, 347 

(a)-{b) 
Demonstrative pronouns : defined, 82, 105 ; 

declension of, 106; distinctions, 107; 

equivalent of, 108 ; differ from indefinite, 

109 
Descriptive adjective, defined, 154 
Descriptive clause, defined, 130, 501-502 
Determinative clause, defined, 131, 500, 502 
Direct address, nominative of, 70 (c) ; 

483 (a) 

Direct object, explained, 71 {a), 206; dif- 
fers from predicate nominative, 222 ; 
infinitive as, 319 (h); gerund as, 326 
(6) ; may be, 454 ; position of, 464 

Direct question, defined, 120; interroga- 
tive pronoun in, 1 21-122 

Distributive adjective, 169 (6) 

do, did, 299 {a)-{d) 



Doubt or denial, verbs of, 495 
durst, 308 

each, 169 (6), 422 (g) 

each other, 145 

Editorial we, 92 (i) 

either, 169 (6) 

either . . . or, 555 

Elements of the sentence, 413-414 

Ellipsis, defined, 537; in sentences, 537 

(<»)-(/); S54 

else, 399 

Emphatic tense forms, 295 

End-punctuation, 409 

Essential clause, defined, 534 ; punctuation 
of, 536 

except, with infinitive, 319 (^) 

Exclamation, nominative of, 70 (d), 483 
(b) ; accusative of, 147 (c) 

Exclamation, rule for, 569 

Exclamatory and non-exdamatory sen- 
tences, defined, 2, 408 ; end-punctuation 

of, 439 
Expletives, 351 

Factitive transitive verbs, 216; with ad- 
junct accusative, 216; in passive voice 
with predicate nominative, 449 

fast, 399 

Feminine nouns, 37 

Figures, plural of, 52-53 

First person, pronoun of, 92 

for, 399 

for that, in that, 521 (4) 

for to, 317 

Foreign words, plural of, 47 

Function-group, defined, 26 ; as adjectives, 
198, as adverbs, 363; as prepositions, 
375 ; as conjunctions, 393 

Future condition, 526-527 

Future perfect tense, 242, 271 

Future tense, 238, 263 

Gender, defined, 37; importance of, 38; 
of personified objects, 38 ; distinguished, 

39 
Genitive, uses of, 73 (a)-(c), 427-431 
Grenitive case, explained, 58, 427; forma- 
tion of, 59-63; equivalent of, 64, 430; 
omission of substantive, 65; idiomatic 
or double genitive, 66, 431 ; followed by 
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apix)sitive substantive, 67; largely to 
living beings, 68, 428 (a)-(c) ; connec- 
tion, 69 ; of possession, 73 (a) ; subjec- 
tive and objective, 429 

Gerund: 248, 325; formation of, 277-278; 
uses of, 326 (a)-(/) ; distinction be- 
tween verbal noun and, 327; abstract 
noun of action, 328 ; participle or, 338 ; 
how to parse, 339 

Giving, verbs of, 213 

gOf 401 

Habitual action, 563 

had rather, etc., 400 

Harmony of Tenses, 560 

have, uses and Conjugation of, 290 

have to, 303 (a) 

he, declined, 94; to personified objects, 

94(c) 
hitnsdf, 101-102 
Historical present, 562 

/, declined, 92 

Identifying adjective, 171 

Identifying pronoun, 146 

Idiomatic or double genitive, 66, 431 

Idiomatic expressions, 400 

if, sign of substantive clause, 348 (a), 492 

*W, 399 

Imperative mood, 233 

Impersonal expressions, 494 

Impersonal it, 95 (c)-(«0 

Impersonal verbs, 297 (i)-(3) ; with da- 
tive, 472 

Indefinite adjective, 169 ; as noun, 169 (a) ; 
as distributive, 169 (6) 

Indefinite article, 160; special uses of, 
162 (a)-W 

Indefinite pronoun, 85; differs from de- 
monstrative, 109 ; compound, 138, 140 ; 
resembles nouns, etc., 142 ; forms, 142 ; 
explained, 142 {a)-{d) ; other pronoims 
used as, 143 

Independent elements, 483 

Indeterminate nouns, 37 

Indicative mood, 231 

Indirectness, defined, 541 (d) 

Indirect object : defined, 72, 214, 466 ; after 
verbs of giving, etc., 213 ; after like, etc., 
470; with impersonal verbs, 472 



Indirect question, 120; interrogative pro- 
nouns in, 122 

Infinitive: explained, 247, 314; formation 
of, 275-276 ; forms of, 315 ; sign with and 
without prepositional force, 316 ; for to 
with, 317 ; uses of, 318; as substantive, 
3J9; as adjectival, 320; as adverbial, 
321; as substantive clause, 322; as 
adjunct accusative, 323; as direct 
object, 324 ; used independently, 319(f); 
how to parse, 339; as predicate verb 
equivalent, 458, 460^-461 ; as conditional 
clause, 530 

Infinitive clause, 322, 458 ; subject of, 460; 
predicate of, 460-461 

Inflection, defined, 24 

Inseparable prepositions, 377 

Intensive adjective, 170 

Intensive pronoun, loi, 102 

Interjections, 12, 397, 398 

Interrogation, rules for, 570 

Interrogative adjectives, 167 

Interrogative adverbs, 348 

Interrogative clause, 531 

Interrogative pronoun: defined, 83, no; 
forms of, in; gender, etc., 112; de- 
clension of who, 113; distinctions of, 
114-117 

Interrogative sentence, i, 407; punctua- 
tion of, 409 

in that, for that, 531 (4) 

Intransitive verbs: defined, 207; differ- 
ence between transitive and, 208 ; kinds 
of, 209, 212 

Irregular verbs, 250, 252 ; list of, 257 

//, declined, 94; special uses of, 95; im- 
personal, 297 

Italics, rules for, 579 

Kinds of sentences: declarative, i, 407; 
interrogative, i, 407; exclamatory, 2, 
408; non-exclamatory, 2, 409; simple, 
416 (a); complex, 128, 416 (6); com- 
pound, 416 (c), 545 

kine, 41 if) 

Knowledge, verbs of, 495 

let, as notional verb, 305 ; special use of, 

306 
Letters, plural of, 52, 53 
like, 399 
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Limitmg adjective: defined, 155; classes 
of, 156; definite article, isSr-isg; in- 
definite article, 160-162 ; with adjective 
or adverb, 361 

Linking verbs, defined, 211-212; with 
predicate nominative, 219, 448 

Making, verbs of, 216; with adjunct ac- 
cusative, 217 

•^nan, plural of words ending in, 54 (a) 

Manner, clause of, 516; mood in, 516 (3) ; 
elliptical, 516 (4) 

ntany a, etc., 198 

Masculine nouns, defined, 37 

may, might, conjugation of, 300; as no- 
tional, 301 (a); as auxiliary, 301 

Measure, extent, accusative of, 297 (2), 471 

meseems, meihinks, 362 

mine, 96-98, 165 

Modal adverbs, 344 (5) 

Modal forms of verb, defined, 229 ; indica- 
tive, 231; subjunctive, uses of, 232; 
imperative, 233 

Models for analysis : simple sentence, 484- 
485; complex sentence, 543-544; com- 
pound sentence, 564 

Modifier, defined, 23 

Mood, defined, 228-230 

more, 399 

Motion, verbs of, 267, 270 

must, conjugation of, 300; uses of, 303 
(a)-(6) 

ff«ar, 399 

need, needs, 307 

needs, 399 

neither, 399, 549 

neither . . . nor, 555 

Neuter nouns, defined, 37 

no, 422 (g), 557 

no, yes, 350 

Nominative case : uses of, 70 (a)-(«) 

Non-essential dause, defined, 535; punc- 
tuation of, 536 

Non-exclamatory sentence, defined, 2, 408 

Non-modal forms of verb : explained, 230, 
246, 313; infinitive, 247; gerund, 
248; participle, 249 ; formation of, 274- 
281; how to parse, 339; review ques- 
tions on, 342 ; with predicate nominative. 



450; with objects, 462; with adjunct 
accusative, 480 

nor, 549 

noti 557 

not a, 198 

not only . . . but also, 555 

Notional verbs, defined, 285 

Nouns, defined, 5, 27; kinds of, 29; in- 
flection of, 36; number, 40; plural of, 
41-54 ; how to parse, 75 ; questions on, 
77 ; differ from pronouns, 86 

Number, defined, 40; of verbs, 244 

Numerals, 172 

o\ 381 

Objective genitive, 429 

Objects: direct, 71 (a), 206, 454; sec- 
ondary, 71 {b), 218, 455; retained, 
71 (c), 456; cognate object, 71 {d), 222; 
457 ; indirect object, 72 (a), 214, 466 

of mine, 66, 431 

0/-phrase, 64, 430 

on condition that, 529 

only, 399 

Ordinals, explained, 174; as nouns, 174 (a) 

ought, conjugation of, 300; uses of, 304 

ours, our, 97, 165 

ourselj, 103 

own, (165 (a) 

Parentheses, rules for, 577 

Participles: explained, 249, 329, 330, 334; 
formation of, 279-281; uses of, 331; 
distinction between verbal adjective and, 
332-334; in form, 335; equivalent to 
substantive ; 336 ; gerund or participle, 
338 ; how to parse, 339 

Parts of speech : defined, 3-4 ; same word 
as different, 16; substitutes for, 13-15 

Passive voice, defined, 226; uses of, 227; 
formation of, 282 

Past future, explained, 239 ; formation of, 
264 

Past future perfect, explained, 243; for- 
mation of, 272 

Past neutral condition, 526-527 

Past perfect tense, explained, 241 ; forma- 
tion of, 268-270 

Past tense, explained, 237; formation of, 
262 ; difference between present perfect 
and, 240 

Period, rules for, 568 
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Periphrastic expressions, 401-402 

Person, defined, go ; of verbs, 245 

Personal pronouns, explained, 80, 91 ; de- 
clension of, 92-94 

Personification, 38, 94 (c) 

Phrasal participle, 281 

Phrase : defined, 21 ; kinds of, 21 ; prepo- 
sitional, 374; adverbial, 359 

Place, clause of, 515; mood in, 515 (3) 

Pleonasm, 483 (c) 

Plural of nouns, 41 ; exceptions, 41 (a)- 
(g) ; additional peculiarities, 42-53 ; of 
titles, SI ; of letters, etc., 52-53 ; com- 
pound nouns, 54 

Positive degree, of adjectives, 177; of 
adverbs, 357 

Possession, genitive of, 73 (a) 

Possessive adjective, defined, 164; forms 
of in predicate position, 165 

Possessive pronouns: 81, 96; forms of, 
97-98 ; uses of, 99 

Potential subjunctive, 542 

Predicate : defined, 17, 19, 437 ; of infini- 
tive, 71 (*') 

Predicate accusative, 460; differs from 
predicate nominative, 461 

Predicate nominative : defined, 70 (b), 194, 
446; differs from direct object, 220; 
like and unlike adjunct accusative, 221 ; 
infinitive as, 319 (b) ; gerund as, 326 (e) ; 
may be, 447 ; with linking verbs, 448 ; 
with factitive transitive verbs in passive 
voice, 449 

Predicate position, 193 ; certain adjectives 
in, 193 (a) ; emphasis, 193 (b) 

Predicate verb, 411 

Prepositional phrase, 374 

Prepositions :• defined, 367; with accusa- 
tive, 71 (g), 369, 463; with complete 
verb, 222 ; with infinitive, 319 (g) ; with 
gerund 326(c) ; connects noun or pronoun 
with, 368 ; object of, 370 ; kinds of, 371 ; 
list of, 372 ; function-group, 375 ; posi- 
tion of, 376 ; inseparable, 377 ; how to 
parse, 382 ; review questions on, 384 

Present neutral condition, 526-527 

Present perfect tense, defined, 240; dis- 
tinction between past and, 240; for- 
mation of, 265-267 

Present tense, defined, 235 ; uses of, 236 ; 
formation of, 259-261 



Principal parts of verbs, 253 
Progressive forms of verbs, 293-294 
Pronominal adjectives, 163 
Pronouns: defined, 6, 78; classes of, 79; 

differ from nouns, 86; case-uses, 147; 

how to parse, 148 ; review questions on, 

ISO 
Proper nouns, defined, 30; personified 

objects as, 31 (b) ; become common 

nouns, 31 (c) 
Provided that, 529 
Punctuation, rules of, 567-579 
Purpose, clause of, 519 ; mood in, 519 (3), 

541 (a) ; abridged, 519 (4) 

Questions: direct and indirect, 120 
Questions for review: see end of each 

chapter 
Quotation marks, rules for, 574 
quo^, 309 

rathe, 358 (a) 

rather, had rather, etc., 400 

Reciprocal pronouns, explained, 145 

Redundant verbs, explained, 255 

Reference or concern, dative of, 72 (6) ; 

215, 467 

Reflexive pronouns, defined, loi ; forms, 
100 ; personal pronouns as, loi (a) 

Regular verbs, 250-251 ; list of, 256 

Relative adjective, 168 

Relative adverb, 349 

Relative pronouns: defined, 84, 123; 
forms of, 125; declension of, 126; dis- 
tinctions of, 127 ; omission of, 132 ; con- 
struction of, 134, 507 ; words occasion- 
ally used as, 135-137 ; compoimd, 138- 
141; constructions of as, 508; of but,' 
509; person and number of, 511 

Relative superlative, 189 

Relative, time-idea, 559 

Responsives, 350 . 

Result, clause of, 520 ; mood in, 520 (3) ; 
abridged, 520 (4) 

Retained object, explained, 71 (c), 456; 
infinitive as, 319 (») 

ride, conjugation of, 292 

Root form of verb, 253 

same, identifying pronoun, 146 ; identifying 
adjective, 171 
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Same word as different parts of speech, 16 
savct with infinitive, 319 (g) 
Saying, thinking, verbs of, 541 (d) 
Second person, pronoun of, 93 
Secondary object, defined, 71 (ft), 218; 

verbs requiring, 455 ; infinitive as, 319 
sdf, sdves, 104 
Semicolon, rules for, 572 
Sentences: defined, i; kinds of, i, 2, 

407-408; parts of, 410; elements of, 

413, 415; simple, complex, compound, 

416 
shaU and wiU, 291 (a)-(») 
she, declined, 94; to personified objects, 

94 

should, 291 (g) 

Sign of infinitive, 315, 317 

Sign, plural of, 52-53 

Simple sentence: elements of, 415; de- 
fined, 416-417, 420; model for analysis 
of, 484-485 

Simple tense, explained, 262 

Singular number, 40 

so, 352, 399 

some one, somebody, 144 

Special verbs, 298-309 

Split infinitive, 444 («) 

Subject : defined, 17-18, 70, 411, 421 ; of 
infinitive, 71 (A) ; position of, 423 ; 
repetition of, 424; may be, 425; omis- 
sion of, 438 

Subject substantive, defined, 411 

Subjective genitive, 429 

Subjunctive mood, 232, 497, 540-542 

Subordinate clauses : kinds of, 487 

Substantive clauses, discussed, 488-497 

Substitute terms, explained, 13-15 

Superlative absolute, 189 

Superlative degree: defined, 180; of ad- 
jectives, 181-183; usually followed by 
of, 188; relative, 189; absolute, 189 

supposing thai, 529 

Syntax, defined, 404 

teach, 218, 455 

Tenses : explained, 234-243 ; formation of, 

258^281; absolute, 558; relative, 559; 

harmony of, 560; historical present, 

562 ; habitual action, 563 
than, as preposition, 379 
that, 399 



the, 158, 159 (d), 347 (fl), 399 
their, theirs, 97, 165 
there, 351 
they, 94, 143 

Thinking, saying, verbs of, 541 (<Q 
Third person, pronoun of, 94 
this, these, 436 
thou, thee, ye, 93 
tiU, 399 

Time, clause of, 514 ; mood in, 514 (3) 
Titles, plural of, 51 
to be about to, 402 
Transitive verbs, defined, 205, 212 
Types of predicates : analysis of, 441, 442, 
445, 453, 465, 476 

used to, accustomed to, 563 

Verbal noun : defined, 35 ; becomes com- 
mon noim, 35 (a) ; distinction between 
gerund and, 327 ; peculiar forms of, 337 

Verb-phrase : defined, 8 ; progressive, 294 ; 
emphatic, 295 ; how to parse, 296 

Verbs: defined, 8, 203; classes, 204; 
transitive, 205; intransitive, 207-208; 
complete, 210; linking, 211; within- 
direct object, 213; factitive transitive, 
216 ; with adjunct accusative, 217 ; with 
secondary object, 218; with predicate 
nominative, 219; with cognate object, 
222 ; with preposition, 222 ; inflection 
of, 223; voice, 224-227; mood, 228- 
230; modal forms, 231-233; tenses, 
234-243; number, 244; person, 245; 
non-modal forms, 246-249 ; regular and 
irregular, 250-252 ; principal parts, 253 ; 
defective, 254 ; redundant, 255 ; forma- 
tion of modal and non-modal forms, 
258-281 ; special, 298 ; how to parse, 

310 
very, intensive adjective, 170 
Voice: defined, 224; active, 225; passive, 

226; uses of passive, 227 (a)-(6) 
Volition, subjunctive of, 232 (a), 540 (a) 

we, editorial, 92 (i) 

we, royal, 92 (2) 

what, interrogative, 116; exclamation, 

118 ; adverb, no ; relative pronoun, 135 ; 

equivalent to that which, 135 (6) ; uses 

of, 399 
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whatever, 139-141 

whether, intenogative pronoun, 117; sign 

of substantive clause, 348, 492 
whether . , . or, 493 
who, whoever, 143 

will and shaU, uses and conjugation of, 291 
Wish, subjunctive of, 232, 540 (b) 
Words as dififerent parts of speech, 16 



worth, 399 

would, in wishes, 291; habitual action, 
291 (/) 

yes, 3SO 

yon, yonder, 166 (a) 
you, 93 
yoursdf, 103 
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